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PREF'ACE. 


73  LINDNIvSS,  althoui^li  of  fi'cciuent  occurronce  in  i)iii'- 
-L'  ticuhir  families,  does  not  urtect  a  v«'rv  lai'fc  iut- 
centa<i('  <>f  the  total  iiuiube!-,  so  that  nothing  approaching 
a  genei-al  interest  is  taken  in  the  hjind.  As  I  liav(? 
unilert  iken,  then,  to  write  and  to  liave  puhlislu'd  a  l)ook 
which,  hy  my  own  confession,  does  not  deal  with  a 
suhject  of  general  interest,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  few 
remarks  regarding  tlie  aim  of  the  work  are  necessary. 

The  chief  aim  of  tlie  hook  is  set  forth  in  its  title.  T 
believe  " The  True  Hpliere  of  the  Blind"  to  be  in  those 
vocati(jns  which  reijuire  mental  activity  rather  than  man- 
ual skill  for  their  successful  prosecution.  By  a  careful 
psychological  analysis  I  show  that  blindness  renders  possi- 
ble a  more  intense  mental  life,  and  by  an  examination  of 
the  attempts  to  employ  them  at  trades  I  find  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  blind  are  unfit  for  such  pursuits. 

The  other  important  objects  are  :  To  furnish  a  guide  to 
t)ie  correct  way  to  deal  with  blindness  and  the  blind,  to 
point  out  the  danger  threatening  the  eyes  of  the  people 
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tliiou,u;li  oui'  oduciitional  s\'st<Mn,  and  to  name  tlio  con- 
ditions and  plans  n|)on  wliidi  the  amelioration  of  the 
l)lind  d<  "lends. 

This  hook  is  necessarily  deficient  in  a  \ariety  of  ways. 
'V\\o  comparatively  small  extent  of  my  own  expei'ience,  and 
tln^  almost  total  lack  of  relial)le  statistics  and  information, 
iHMider  it  diHicult  for  me  to  he  exact.  Theic  are  ser y  few 
woiks  dealinif  with  the  sul)ject,  and  these  few  are  too  old 
to  he  more  than  of  historic  interest.  I  acknowledi,'e  in- 
dehtedness  t(t  the  late  I)i'.  Ai'mitas^e's  excellent  work  on 
"The  KducatitMi  and  I'^njiloyment  of  the  IJlind;"'  to 
L«;vy's  ])ook  on  "  Ulindness  and  the  lUind;"  to  the  arti- 
cles on  "l>lindness*'  in  the  vaiious  Kncyclo[tjedias  :  and 
foi'  my  cha|)tei-  on  the  "Diseases  of  tlie  Eye"  to  Dr. 
iMinoi's  article  on  "  IMindness,"  in  the  Keferencc;  lland- 
liook  of  th(;  jNledical  Sciences.  For  my  account  of  the 
Amei'ican  institutions,  J  have  relied  mainly  on  their  olh- 
cial  j-epoits.  In  my  "Psychological  Analysis"  T  have 
followed  the  oi'der  of  treatment  of  tlie  suhject  in  Pro- 
fessor John  Dewey's  "Psychology,"  and  I  have  also  ])een 
indehted  for  some  valuahle  suirirestions  to  Professor  Mark 
l.5ald win's  "  Psychology." 
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PART  I 


Til E  ViiYC  1 1 ICA L  LI  I'  K  0 1"    I' I !  !•:  BLI XD. 


CllAPTEll  I. 


(JENEUAL    NATUUE  OF    MMN'DNESS   AN!)   IIS  TENDENCIES 
UN    THE    LIl'E   OK   THE    SOUL. 


FOR  ceiitiirit's  blindness  was  coiisidcrc*!  i\\v  sad- 
dest misfortune  l»v  wlncli  men  mio-lit  l)e  ovei'- 
wlielmed.  As  a  pnnislnncnt  it  was  moi'c  feared  than 
deatli,  an<l  was  inflicted  on  tliose  foi-  wliom  dc-ath  was 
tlunio-ht  too  mild  a  sentence.  But  men  have  learned 
to  tui-n  to  account  their  very  imperfections,  and  blind- 
ness, evi'U,  lias  lost  half  its  terrors.  There  are  few 
now  who  would  not  prefer  it  to  death.  At  tlie  time 
of  Valentin  Haiiy,  however,  the  condition  of  the  l)lind 
was  en(aii»'h  to  till  men  with  alarm  when  threatened 
by  this  atttictiou.  The  following'  extract,  taken  from 
"The    Encyclopedia    Americano,"    shows    in    wliat    a 
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doploi'al>l(3  stjitc!  the  blind  were  when  Ilaiiy  began 
his  work,  and  wliat  reason  men  liad  to  tliink  death  a 
less  evil  than  blindness : 

"  At  the  annual  fair  of  St.  Ovide,  an  innkeeper  had 
collected  ten  poor  blind  persons,  attired  in  a  ridicu- 
k)ns  maimer,  and  <k^corated  with  asses'  ears,  peacocks' 
tails,  and  spectacles  without  glasst-s,  t<j  perfoi'iii  a 
burlesipie  concert." 

(jlreat  progress  has  been  nuuk'  in  impi'oving  the 
condition  of  the  blind  since  Haiiy's  time.  The  extent 
of  this  progress  may  be  well  shown  by  contrasting 
with  the  foregoing  exti'act  the  following,  taken  from 
a  recent  report  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind: 

"  While  the  audience  was  gathering,  Hemy  R.  \V. 
]\liles,  one  of  the  gi'aduating  class,  played,  for  an  oi'gan 
pi'elude,  Bach's  great  Fugue  in  G-minor.  Then  the 
rcgulai'  [)i'ogrannue  was  opened  with  the  overture  to 
Auber's  '  Fra  Diavolo,'  pkiyed  by  the  school  band: 
nlavetl — as  evervthini^  the  children  do  is  done — so 
exci'ptionally  well  as  to  draw  forth  the  heartiest 
applause. 

"Two  maidens  then  gave  an  illustration  of  reading 
by  the  touch, 

"  A  trio  of  young  boj^s  gave  an  exercise  in  botany 
and  zoology,  standing  in  front  of  tables  bearing  a 
l)ean  plant  in  various  stages  of  growth,  specimens  of 
seawee«l,  coral,  and  a  stuffed  Ixxly,  and  portions  of 
the  skeleton  of  an  owl  :  each  one  in  turn  gave  a  little 
object  lesson  upon  the  materials  at  hand,  speaking 
with  a  clearness  and  assurance  which  seeing  children 
so  often  fail  to  attain. 
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"A  duet  for  alto  horns,  from  Bellini's  '  Norma,'  was 
most  acceptably  played. 

"  An  exercise  in  physiology  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  presentation  by  three  little  girls,  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  nervous  system,  which  thcv 
illusti'ated  by  wooden  tablets,  bearing  representations 
of  the  laviin,  spinal  coi"d,  etc.,  moulded  in  iclief  fi-om 
clav. 

"The  next  number  was  a  Sloyd  exercise,  given  by 
ii^mma  Can-,  .Jennie  Foss,  and  Kdith  Thomas:  tlu; 
latter,  one  of  the  three  scholars,  being  deaf  as  well  as 
blind.  The  first  two  little  car))enters,  standing  at 
their  benches,  showed  towel  rollers  which  thev  had 
made,  and  explainecl  how  they  had  set  to  work  with 
tools  and  measurements  to  produce  the  I'esults.  Little 
Ivlith's  work  was  a  paper  knife,  the  manufactu^-e  of 
which  she  explained  with  her  pathetic  tingei-  language, 
and  then  the  three  small  woi'kwomen,  with  planes 
and  saws  and  vices,  etc.,  demonstrated  in  practice 
what  they  had  previously  explained. 

"The  first  part  was  brought  very  pi'ettily  an<l 
musically  to  a  close  by  a  chorus  of  female  voices, 
'  Sparrows' Twitter,' sung  in  sweet,  clear  voices,  and 
with  spirit  and  expression. 

"In  the  second  part  the  children  of  the  kindei*- 
gnrten  led  off  with  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  by 
giving  an  interesting  illustration  of  work  and  play, 
called  'The  Blacksmith.' 

"  Following  these  came  a  (juartette  for  male  voices, 
'  Farewell,'  of  which  both  words  and  music  were  com- 
posed l)y  Henry  R.  W.  Miles,  and  was   followed  bv 
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the  gymnastic  and  military  drill  exercise,  which 
yearly  proves  so  attractive,  and  even  wonderful,  to 
the  spectatoi-s.  H.  R.  W.  Miles  gave  the  valedictory, 
which  was  well  thought  out  and  clearly  presented. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  exercises  the  Rev.  Andrew  P. 
Peabody,  D.D.,  presented  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 
....  'I'he  ex(ncises  came  to  a  close  with  a  chorus  for 
all  the  voices,  which  was  finely  sung." 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  contrast.  The 
ditlerence  between  the  ti'catment  of  the  l>lind  of 
Haiiy's  time  and  those  of  our  own  da}-  is  forcibly 
brought  out  by  these  extracts.  I  have  ([uoted  so 
nuicli  of  the  Boston  report  because  I  believe  that  the 
public  are  greatl}^  interested  in  such  performances, 
and  ])ecause  it  is  peculiai-ly  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  the  ])lind  of  the  special  schools  ai"e  treated.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  treatment  further  on. 

Blin<lness  is  a  somewhat  general  term,  and,  conse- 
([uently,  very  difficult  to  define.  The  variety  of  uses 
to  which  the  word  is  put  renders  every  definition 
lame  and  imperfect.  Strictly  speaking,  the  tenn 
means  want  of  sight :  but  as  sight  is  an  ec^ually  l)i'oad 
word,  this  definition  helps  us  little.  Probably  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  word  is  to  ({ualify  it  by 
some  such  adjective  as  mental,  moral,  physical,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  to  wdiich  the  author  alludes.  Of 
course,  in  this  work,  when  the  word  occurs,  it  means 
physical  blindness,  unless  accompanied  by  some  (juali- 
fying  attribute.  The  drawing  of  such  distinctions 
may  seem  to  some  a  sort  of  unseemly  levity,  but  I 
can   assure   the    reader   that   I    was   never  more  in 
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earnest.  The  confusion  ansin^  from  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  this  word  blindness  is  con- 
siderable, I  have  an  instance  in  my  mind  at  tliis 
moment,  and  I  am  likely  to  be  reminded  of  it  the 
very  next  time  I  take  a  walk  with  one  of  my  blind 
friends. 

The  instance  to  which  I  refer  is  one  of  Christ's 
sayings,  being  part  of  the  14th  verse  of  the  15th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  "And  if  the  blind 
lead  the  blind  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch."  Now, 
anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching",  not  to  speak  of  any  knowledge  of  the  con- 
text of  this  saying,  will  understand  that  the  blindness 
to  which  He  refers  is  not  physical.  In  these  words  we 
have  an  example  of  Christ's  favorite  method  of  teaching 
— by  parables.  In  the  passage  in  which  this  saying- 
occurs  Jesus  is  pointing  out  the  ditt'erence  between 
outward  and  inward  purity.  It  is  needless  to  urge 
this  point  further,  a  glance  at  the  context  will  suffice 
to  show  that  moral  blindness  is  meant.  If  this 
language  is  taken  literally,  it  is  not  strictly  true, 
because  when  the  blind  lead  the  blind  both  do  not 
fall  into  the  ditch,  but  only  one  of  them,  sometimes 
the  leader  and  sometimes  the  led.  I  know  this  to  bo 
a  fact  from  my  own  experience.  It  does  not  do, 
however,  to  push  a  metaphor  too  far.  If  we  take  this 
saying  as  it  is  evidently  meant,  then  no  exception  can 
be  made,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  morally  blind  cannot 
guide  aright. 

Returning  to  the  primary  and  literal  meaning  of 
the  word  blindness,  if  we  restrict  it  to  the  state  of 
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being  absolutely  without  sensations  of  light,  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  could  be  said  to  be  blind. 
There  are  many  who  perceive  light  to  whom  this 
perception  is  not  of  the  slightest  practical  use. 
Where,  then,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  l)etween  the 
sighted  and  the  blind  ?  In  my  opinion  Dr.  Minor,  in 
his  article  on  "  Blindness  "  in  the  Reference  Handbook 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  has  answered  this  question  cor- 
rectly. "All  those  may  be  called  l)lind,"  he  says,  "whose 
vision  is  less  than  1  200,  that  is,  inability  to  count 
fingers  at  the  distance  of  one  foot."  But  Dr.  Minor 
somewhat  mars  the  completeness  of  his  definition  by 
adding  that  such  individuals  have  to  be  led  around. 
Such  individuals  do  not  have  to  lie  led  around.  The 
friends  who  do  lead  such  individuals  around,  not  only 
trouble  themselves  unnecessarily,  but  also  do  those 
whom  they  assist  a  positive  injur^^  The  blind  should 
be  made  to  find  theii-  own  way  about.  What  Dr. 
Minor  ought  to  have  said  was,  that  such  individuals 
must  employ  some  guide  in  locomotion  other  than 
sight.  With  this  alteration.  Dr.  Minor's  definition  is 
satisfactory,  and  I  adopt  it.  He,  however,  assigns 
no  other  reason  for  drawing  the  line  at  this  point 
than  that  already  noticed.  This  reason  stated  in  its 
correct  form  is,  that  such  individuals  have  to  depend 
on  senses  other  than  sight  for  guidance  in  locomotion. 
To  this  reason  I  add,  that  persons  whose  sight  is  more 
than  1/200  are  able  to  follow  certain  occupations  by 
means  of  their  sight,  while  persons  whose  sight  is  less 
than  this  amount  are  obliged  to  <lepend  on  the  other 
senses  in  following  such  vocations.     For  example,  a 
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person  wliose  sight  is  greatei"  than  tliis  jiniount  would 
probably  be  able  to  ivad  music  l>y  sight,  while  an 
individual  with  less  must  read  it  bv  touch.  In  fact, 
I  call  all  those  people  Idind  who  are  obliged  to  follow 
their  vocation  without  the  aid  of  sight.  The  point 
where  sight  ceases  to  be  of  any  practical  value  in  this 
way  is  found  to  be  about  1  200,  or  inability  to 
count  fino-ers  at  the  distance  of  one  foot. 

Blindness  may  be  generally  defined,  for  my  pur- 
pose, as  a  condition  undei*  which  people  must  make 
their  way  in  the  woi-ld  with(3ut  the  aid  of  sight. 
Such  individuals  must  not  be  led  around.  It  is  fatal 
to  their  own  happiness,  and  causes  unnecessary  sorrow 
and  irritation  to  their  relatives  and  friends.  I  am 
insisting  on  this,  the  distinction  between  my  view 
and  that  expressed  in  Dr.  Minors  article:  not  be- 
cause I  wish  to  seem  critical,  but  for  this  reason,  in 
that  in  stating  that  the  blind  have  to  be  "  led  around," 
Dr.  ]\[iuor  gives  expression  to  an  opinion  held  almost 
universally.  To  my  mind,  future  progress  in  better- 
ing the  condition  (jf  the  blind  depends  altogether 
upon  the  degree  of  self-reliance,  self-respect,  and 
independence  which  the  blind  themselves  can  be 
made  to  feel.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  fact  that  the  blind 
are  "  led  around,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  they 
have  to  be.  In  the  chapter  on  "Locomotion  "  will  be 
found  a  <letailed  account  ol'  the  way  in  which  the 
blind  show  that  such  individuals  do  not  have  to  be 
"  led  around." 

What  is  the  nature  of  blindness  ?  Is  it  a  terril>le 
misfortune,  a  sad  calamity,  or  is  it  a  blessing-  :*     We 
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are  told  tliat  all  misfortunes  are  blessiiiga  in  disguise, 
and  1  must  confess  it  seems  so.  For  hundreds  of 
years  blindness  has  bee  i,  and,  by  many,  is  still 
thought,  a  great  atHietion.  There  are  many,  too,  who 
think  that  people  are  made  blind,  and  otherwise 
afflicted,  to  restrain  them  from  committing  great 
crimes.  This  is  a  curious  philosophy  and  comforting, 
— that  is,  to  apply  to  other  people's  misfortunes.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  the  blind,  at  all 
events,  will  have  none  of  it.  Indeed,  I  have  known 
the  advocates  <jf  this  philosophy  to  complain  most 
bitterly  when  told  that  certain  of  their  own  afflictions 
were  all  for  the  best.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  law  of 
compensation — when  one  gift  is  taken  away  another 
appears — but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  one 
set  of  temptations  is  removed  another  set  arises. 
The  truth  is,  so  it  seenis  to  me,  that  there  are  places 
in  this  preat  worUl  which  can  oidv'  be  filled  bv  blind 
persons,  else  there  would  not  be  anybody  blind.  In 
the  history  of  philosophy,  art,  and  science,  the  blind 
have  tilled  many  gaps,  and  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day life  the  blind  generally  find  a  place,  and  make 
useful  citizens.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed 
among  philosophers  that  man  is  in  part  the  maker 
and  in  part  the  product  of  his  time,  circurastances  and 
environment.  The  eighteenth  century  of  French 
literature  is  said  to  have  been  more  the  age  of  Voltaire 
than  any  other  pei-iod  in  any  literature  can  l)e  called 
the  ao'e  of  anv  one  man.  Yet  in  the  transition  to  this 
period,  in  his  own  time,  in  the  condition  of  the 
court,  iiovernment,  priesthood,  a 
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liave  a  set  of  circumstances  well  calculated  for  the 
])roduction  of  such  a  man  as  Voltaire.  On  the  otlier 
liand  Voltaire,  by  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  bril- 
liancy of  wit  and  sting  of  his  sarcasm,  contributed 
powerfully  to  hasten  the  great  French  revolution, 
(ireat  men  are  more  the  makers  than  the  products  of 
their  time,  while  ordinary  pei'sons  have  not  the 
strenofth  to  transcend,  to  be  in  advance  of  their 
time,  and  are  more  products  than  makers  of  it.  In 
this  fact  lies  the  misfortune  of  blindness,  few  limited 
by  it  have  the  courage  to  make  their  environment, 
and  are  consequently  its  products.  It  is  in  improving 
this  environment  then,  that  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

It  is  un-juestionably  a  fact  that  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  that  more  blind  men  have  attained  dis- 
tinction in  certain  arts  and  sciences  than  have  the 
sighted.  To  what  is  this  due  ?  Can  it  be  i^easonabl}'^ 
held  that  so  many  men  of  great  ability  have  been 
made  blind  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
as  it  were,  to  limit  them  in  order  to  compensate 
others  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  blindness  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
their  success  ?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  is  the 
case  then  blindness  cannot  have  been  a  misfortune 
to  them,  then,  also,  looking  at  blindness  from  the 
teleological  point  of  view  the  existence  of  it  is  a  neces- 
sity, an  integral  part  of  the  plan  and  order  of  the 
universe.  Without  blindness  God  could  not  impart 
some  portion  of  his  fullness  unto  men.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that,  having  sight  or  being  blind,  like 
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liav^ing  wealth  or  I>t'ing  poor,  like  havin<^  stren<^tli 
or  beino-  woak,  may  be  either  a  blessino-  or  a  curse 
according  to  the  ii.se  to  which  it  is  put  by  the  agent, 
and  may  be  either  a  good  or  misfortune  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  finds  himself  ; 
yet  these  circumstances  may  often  }>e  so  altered  as  to 
change  what  seemed  a  misfortune  into  the  greatest 
blessing. 

I  believe  that  an  analysis  of  the  p.sychical  life  of 
the  blind  will  account  not  only  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  great  men  have  been  blind,  but  also  that  it  will 
prove  that  the  true  sphere  of  the  blind  is  to  assi.st  in 
those  tasks  which  recjuire  reflection  rather  than  action 
foi-  their  execution.  The  blind  should  follow  those 
pursuits  which  depend  on  the  brain  and  not  on  the 
hand.  They  should  earn  their  right  to  citizenship  by 
virtue  of  what  they  know,  not  for  what  they  do.  It 
is  in  the  professions,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the 
larger  operations  of  the  connuercial  world  that  the 
blind  shouhl  be  trained,  not  in  the  trades  where  their 
time  is  lost  and  their  labor  unremunerated  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  In  those  professions, 
arts,  and  sciences  which  the  blind  have  entered  many 
of  them  have  won  con.siderable  distinction,  as  I  have 
already  said.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Fawcett  and 
Saunderson,  hold  the  highest  rank,  while  few  fail 
altogether. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  general  tendency  of  the 
effects  of  blindness  upon  the  life  of  the  soul  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  blindness  means  from  a 
[)sychological  point  of  view.     For  the  soul  the  exter- 
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nal world  is  a  world  made  out  of  sensations.  One 
of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  soul  is  affected  by 
the  external  world  is  through  the  excitations  of  the 
optic  nerve.  In  blindness  this  most  fruitful  source 
of  sensations  is  either  partially  or  totally  closed. 
How  does  this  loss  affect  the  life  of  the  soul  :*  Before 
going  farther  I  must  pause  to  notice  a  ditt'erence  in 
psychical  life  between  the  totally  and  partially  blind. 
By  partially  blind  I  mean  those  whose  sight  ranges 
from  the  mere  perception  of  light  to  1/200.  It  has 
often  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  instructors 
of  the  blind  why  it  is  that  the  merest  perception  of 
light  is  so  highly  prized  by  those  who  possess  it.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  I  think,  that  this  mere  per- 
ception of  light  seems  to  those  who  have  it  to  connect 
them  in  a  real  way  with  the  sighted  world.  I  have 
known  some  of  these  persons  to  say  that  they  were 
not  blind,  only  short-sighted,  and  indeed  they  were 
very  short-sighted.  Nevertheless  these  people  are 
almost  invariably  more  energetic  and  more  like  ordin- 
ary persons  than  those  who  have  never  seen  the  light 
of  day  ;  they  seem  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  their 
surroundings.  This  fact  has  also  some  psychical 
importance,  but  in  a  short  work  like  mine  it  is 
impossible  to  notice  it  particularly. 

The  general  tendencies  of  the  effect  of  blindness 
upon  the  psychical  life  is  to  intensify  and  strengthen 
all  those  mental  activities  which  depend  more  for 
their  existence  upon  the  internal  and  higher  processes 
of  knowledge  than  on  the  external  and  inunediately 
sensuous  elements.     The  reason  for  this  will  be  at 
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onc(3  apparent  wlu'ii  it  is  reiiioinitorcd  that  tlic  sense 
of  sight  carries  with  it  tlie  power  to  see  and  tlie  way 
to  he  seen.  Even  for  thi'  niost  intelligent  people  the 
innn(!(liately  sensuous  world  has  its  attractions.  There 
are  few  like  the  celebrated  German  })hilosopher  who 
left  one  of  hisslioes  stuck  fast  in  the  nnid  and  walked 
on  oblivious  of  the  accident,  undisturbed  in  his  medi- 
tation. The  blind  are  not  exposed  to  the  distracting 
sensations  to  the  same  extent  that  the  sighted  are. 
A  strange  dog,  a  pretty  face,  is  not  so  likely  to 
interrupt  their  chain  of  thought.  Thus  blindness 
clears  the  way  for  a  more  intense  mental  life. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  cases  which  seem 
to  militate  against  this  theorj'.  Some  blind  men  lead 
the  most  abandoned  lives  and  are  gnlty  of  the  worst 
of  crimes.  Instead  of  being  evidence  against  my 
position,  however,  this  serves  only  to  strengthen  it. 
In  these  cases  the  lack  of  food  for  the  intellectual 
life  has  caused  the  passions  to  become  greatly 
intensified.  Where  this  is  not  the  case  it  will  be 
found  that  the*  vicious  tendencies  which  assert  them- 
selves are  related  to  blindness  as  causes,  and  not  as 
effects.  As  a  general  statement  it  is  not  true  that  the 
blind  are  more  vicious  than  any  other  class,  while  it 
is  true  that  their  intellectual  development  is  generally 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Man  is  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of  energy, 
and  ordinarily  this  finds  an  outlet  in  the  pleasures 
obtained  through  the  eye.  In  the  blind,  however,  it 
is  forced  back  into  the  higher  mental  activities. 
Instead   of    tiring   themselves   in    the   pleasures   of 
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sight-seeing,  the  Ijlind  grow  weary  in  the  world  of 
thought,  memory  and  imagination.  Sensations  are 
elementary  consciousnesses,  psychical  units  out  of 
which  knowledge  is  Imilt,  and  conse(|uently  any  great 
loss  of  this  material  of  knowledge  is  bound  to  affect 
not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  <'xternal  world,  but  to 
react  upon  the  higher  mental  processes  theniselves. 
The  blind  can  form  no  judgments,  therefore,  of  any- 
thing which  depends  altogether  upon  the  eye  for  its 
material.  It  is  only  where  this  material  can  be  got 
unaltered  in  its  nature  through  the  other  senses  that 
the  judgment  of  the  blind  is  of  any  \alue.  They 
can  form  corivct  notions  of  cipiity,  right  and  justice, 
of  music  and  literature,  and  of  all  ([uestions  relating 
to  mental,  moral  and  political  science.  How  much 
human  happiness  depends  upon  such  arts  and 
sciences,  how  the  perfect  ideal  of  life  forms  the 
end  to  which  human  effort  ever  tends,  the  ideal 
of  personal  freedem  preceded  long  enough  the  reali- 
zation of  it.  All  such  matters  are  well-known  facts 
to  thinking  men.  The  time  has  almost  gone  by  when 
the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  is  thought  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  v.orld  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  more  it  advances  in  knowledge  the  less  it  will 
suffer.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  fliat  while  some 
should  toil  with  their  hands,  others  should  work  with 
their  brains.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  I  conceive  that 
the  blind  belong.  Not  so  much  because  they  are 
unfitted  for  manual  labour,  but  from  the  nature  of 
their  limitation  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  follow 
the  intricate  windings  of  a  mental  labyrinth.     The 
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blind  are  imdistructcfl,  luidisturhed  in  the  midst  ol' 
the  vaiyini^  petty  details  of  the  visible  world.  No 
matter  where  the  blind  man  be  no  chance  stroke  of 
the  eye  can  call  up  an  iri'evelant  chain  of  associations. 
He  is  exposed  to  the  attractions  and  distractions  of 
the  remainin*^  senses,  but  these  are  simply  o])trusive 
cnou^^h  to  keep  the  mind  from  sta|!;natin<4'  altogether. 
From  all  this,  a  prioi'i,  the  blind  should  have  a  mental 
life  difi'erent  to,  and  hijLjher  than  that  of  the  sighted, 
ditlerent  because  of  the  diti'erence  in  the  sensuous 
material,  and  hioher  because  of  its  depeiidin*;"  upon 
the  inner  j)sychical  processes.  Does  not  the  careers 
of  such  men  as  Holman,  Huber,  Milton,  Saunderson 
and  Fawcett  constitutes  posteriori  evidence  in  favour 
of  my  view.  A  short  paragraph  on  each  will  make 
this  plain. 

Homer. — There  is  a  tradition  that  Homer  was  blind. 
But  belief  in  this  tradition  as  well  as  in  every  other 
concernin<j^  the  author  ot*  the  greatest  poems  of 
Greece  and  of  the  ancient  world,  has  been  shown  to 
be  without  foundation.  Tliere  is  simply  no  evidence 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  man  as  Homer  at  all.  It 
is  idle,  therefore,  for  me  to  talk  of  the  efiect  of  blindness 
upon  his  work.  Nevertheless  I  rejoice  that  there  are 
yet  some  who  defend  his  personality.  I  like  to  think 
of  Homer  as  tradition  pictures  him — poor,  blind,  and 
reciting  his  verses  for  bread.  Disintegrating  criticism 
may  have  shown  him  never  to  have  l)een,  but  it  will 
be  long  before  his  name  disappears  from  the  eonuiion 
speech  of  men. 
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Milton. — "Pai-adise  Lost."  auotlirr  of  tlw  world's 
urcatest  ponns,  is  atti'ihuted  to  a  hlind  man  and  hei'e 
tlu'  rude  hand  of  disint«'^n*atin<^^ criticism  may  not  dis- 
turi)  us.  'I'he  etiect  of  Milton's  l)lindness  upon  this^reat 
woi'k  is  distincth'  marked.  The  wonderful  imai:«M'V 
a!id  stu[M'nd()Us  ^^raudcur  of  tlu;  poem  are  creations 
of  the  ni^ht.  Its  descriptions  art'  mainnificcntly 
inc()m)>l('t»'  and  lack  that  keen  ohscrvation  of  details 
noticeable  in  his  earlier  poems.  Nor  can  this  ditii-r- 
t'uce  be  at^  ;  ibuted  to  the  <litlerence  between  the  ettbrts 
of  the  yoiuh  and  the  work  of  aye.  But  it  is  indica- 
tive of  \fwi\i  change  from  an  environment  of  lielit 
to  that  of  etei'iial  darkness. 

Milton  is  one  of  the  grandest  characters  in  history. 
He  yielded  up  his  si^ht  at  the  call  of  dut\'.  He  was 
writini;'  "  The  Defence  of  the  People  of  FJnoland." 
Told  by  his  physicians  that  the  price  at  which  the 
world  would  buy  that  book  was  his  blindness,  Milton 
replied,  "  Is  it  so  i  Then  must  the  sacrifice  be  made." 
The  book  was  finished  and  with  theconse(|uence  fore- 
told. For  the  rest  of  his  life  Milton  bore  his  misfor- 
tune with  meekness  and  fortitude,  acceptino-  it  as  the 
consecpience  of  his  own  act  <lone  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty — "angels  can  do  no  more."  The  story  of 
Milton's  life  has  been  often  told,  3'et  the  nobility  of 
his  self-sacrifice  and  its  influence  upon  his  iiinnortal 
work  are  seldom  sufficiently  noticed. 

Saimderson.  —  Nicholas  Saunderson,  a  celebrated 
mathematician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lost  his 
sight  when  six  months  old.     He  was  educated  first  at 
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a  free  wcIkjoI  uirI  afterwards  by  private  tuition.  But, 
unfortunately, tlie  niethols  employed  in  his  education 
have  not  been  preserved.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
he  went  to  Cand)ridge,  wliere  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  optics.  Six  years  later,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Newton,  he  was  made  Lucasian  Professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  for  more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  cen- 
tury with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  advantage  of 
Newton's  theories,  the  fullness  and  significance  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize.  His  mathe- 
matical works  are  among  the  best  of  that  time. 

Besides  showino;  to  the  world  that  a  blind  man 
could  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office  once  held  by 
Newton,  Saunderson,  in  many  other  ways,  was  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  how  the  blind  can  triumj^h 
over  their  limitation.  He  \vas  a  good  classical 
scholar  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  Latin  and 
Greek  books  with  a  full  comprehension  of  their 
meaninsT-  His  touch  was  so  delicate,  and  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  metals  so  accurate,  that 
he  could  detect  counterfeit  coins  that  had  baflled 
sighted  experts.  His  sense  of  hearing  enabled  him 
to  locate  himself  by  the  sound  of  his  footfall.  By  his 
facial  sense  he  could  distinguish  a  fence  from  a  house 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards.  His  notion  of 
space  was  so  definite  that  he  was  accustomed  to  draw 
diagrams  on  tlie  blackboard  for  his  students.  But, 
most  wonderful  of  all,  though  totally  blind,  he  was 
able,  it  is  said,  to  tell  when  a  cloud  obscured  the  disc 
of  the  sun. 
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Jlaher. — Tliat  the  blind  should  succeed  as  mathe- 
iiiaticians  is  not  strange  when  we  consider  the  al)stract 
nature  of  the  science  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  limitation.  But  natural  science  depending,  as  it 
does,  upon  actual  observation  and  experiment  might 
be  thouiiht  beyond  them.  Yet,  in  Francis  Huber 
(born  1750,  died  1(S31),  we  have  an  instance  of  a  blin<l 
man,  not  only  succeediiiij  as  a  student  of  natural 
science,  but  actual  1}^  adding  to  its  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  department  where  it  niight  be 
thought  eyes  could  not  be  dispensed  with  at  all.  In 
early  youth  Huber  lost  his  sight  as  a  consecjuence  of 
exposure.  At  first  this  misfortune  overwhelmed  him, 
as  he  feared  that  throuo'h  it  he  had  lost  the  woman 
he  loved.  The  lady's  parents  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  her  union  with  the  blind  youth.  ''  But  what,"  says 
Milburn,  in  speaking  of  Huber  in  this  very  same  con- 
nection, "  is  parental  hostility,  or  toil,  or  privation  to 
a  generous  woman,  when  to  the  throb  of  affection  is 
added  the  claim  of  sympathy.  His  infirmity  insured 
him  the  prize,  -aid  that  won,  he  was  made  happy  for 
life."  After  their  marriage  his  wife  became  his  reader, 
amanuensis,  and  observer.  "  My  blindness,"  said 
Huber,  "  is  not  so  much  of  a  calamity  after  all.  .  .  . 
To  me  my  wife  is  always  young,  fair,  and  pretty ; 
there  are  no  grey  hairs,  crowsfeet,  and  wrinkles,  and 
that  is  a  great  matter."  The  true  philosopher  finds 
good  in  everything, 

The  study  of  bees  was  the  branch  of  natural 
science  which  attracted  Huber.  He  made  many  dis- 
coveries regarding  the  social  organization  and  habits 
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of  bees,  and  cleared  up  many  points  respecting  details 
of  their  life  M'liich  previous  observers  had  failed  to 
explain.  In  fact,  since  Huber's  time  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  bees  has  been  brought  to  light, 
so  thorough  was  his  work. 

Holinan. — Augustin  Thierry,  W.  H.  Prescott,  and 
Francis  Parkman  are  all  three  great  historians  whose 
work  was  done  without  the  aid  of  sight.  Many 
others  mio-ht  be  mentioned  who  have  risen  to  distinc- 
tion.  But  enough  of  men  of  art  and  of  science,  and 
let  us  notice  another  sort  of  man.  Lieutenant  James 
Holman  (born  1791,  died  1857)  entered  the  naval 
service  in  boyhood,  and  was  constantly  afloat  until 
IS  10.  Owino-  to  an  illness  which  resulted  in  blindness 
he  retired  from  active  service,  and  was  made  a  Naval 
Knight  of  Windsor.  Wearying  of  the  almost  monastic 
seclusion  of  that  foundation  he  took  to  travelling. 
He  journeyed  all  over  the  world :  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America  and  Australia  were  the  scenes  of  his 
wanderings.  He  prepared  from  his  journals  of  travels 
a  book  entitled,  "A  Vovao-e  Around  the  World,"  which 
was  well  received.  As  Holman  frequently  made 
extensive  journeys  alone  and  unattended  there  should 
be  no  question  of  the  blind  having  to  be  led  around. 
Holman  was  one  of  the  greatest  travellers  of  his  day 
and  generation. 

Faivcrit. — In  recent  times  Cambridge  has  had 
another  eminent  blind  professor,  Henry  Fawcett  (born 
1S83,  <lied  1884).  In  early  life  he  became  ambitious 
to  enter   Parliament.     His  positi(m,  enthusiasm   and 
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accomplishments  seemed  to  warrant  high  expecta- 
tions. But  when  twenty -five  years  old,  in  September, 
1858,  while  out  partridge-shooting  a  stray  shot  from 
his  father's  gun  pierced  his  eyes  and  destroj^^ed  sight 
almost  instantly.  For  a  time  he  lay  prostrate  under 
this  heavy  misfortune,  but  a  wise  word  from  a  friend 
roused  him  from  his  lethargy  and  hopelessness,  and 
he  <letermined  not  to  let  blindness  interfere  with  his 
plans.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repeating.  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament, 
a  professor  in  Cambridge,  an  honourary  LL.I).  of 
Oxford,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Postmaster-General 
of  England.  Every  person  shouhl  make  a  resolution 
not  to  allow  blindness  to  mar  his  life,  and  though  he 
may  not  succeed  as  completely  as  did  Fawcett  he  will 
be  the  better  for  liis  resolve. 
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SENSATION   AND   SENSES   OF   THE    BLIND. 
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A  STUDENT'S  progress  in  the  science  of  psychol- 
ogy depends  upon  the  clearness  with  which  he 
grasps  the  meaning  and  function  of  sensation.  Sen- 
sacions  are  the  psychical  units,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
which  the  concrete  forms  of  knowledge  are  built  up. 
In  sensation  lies  the  meeting  place  of  self  and  nature, 
in  it  the  mind  is  not  purely  passive  but  relatively  so 
to  the  higher  processes  of  intelligence.  Sensation, 
viewed  as  a  process  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  per- 
ceptive activity  of  the  intellect.  To  the  mind  blind- 
ness means  the  withdrawal  of  all  those  sensations 
which  can  be  got  only  through  affections  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Our  aim,  then,  is  to  show  how  the  mind  is 
affected  by  this  loss,  and  also  to  find  out  how  far  it  is 
successful  in  adapting  the  body  to  this  abnormal 
condition.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  sensation  and  to  examine  the  special 
senses.  Since  my  ambition  is  not  to  treat  of  psychol- 
ogy, a  task  for  which  I  am  in  no  way  qualified,  I 
adopt  the  views  of  normal  sensation  and  senses  given 
in  Prof.  John  Dewey's  "  Psychology."  My  object  is 
simply  to  point  out  wherein  the  sensation  and  senses 
of  the  blind  differ  from  those  of  people  in  the  normal 
condition. 
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Prof.  Dewey  defines  sensation  as  "  the  elementary 
consciousness  which  arises  from  the  reaction  of  the 
soul  upon  a  nervous  impulse,  conducted  to  the  brain 
from  the  affection  of  some  sensory  nerve  ending  by  a 
physical  stimulus." 

Consciousness  itself  is  the  abiding  characteristic  of 
sell  It  can  neither  be  defined  nor  described,  for  it  is 
presupposed  in  all  definition  and  description.  From 
the  foregoing  definition  it  is  seen  that  sensation  con- 
tains both  a  physical  and  psychical  element.  The 
presence  of  a  physical  stimulus  is,  so  far  as  is 
known,  absolutely  essential  to  it,  and  without  the 
reaction  of  the  self  no  sensation  arises. 

The  physical  element  in  sensation  is  made  up  of 
two  factors,  the  physiological  and  the  extra-organic 
stimuli,  'i'he  most  of  our  sensations  are  due  to 
affections  of  the  organism  by  some  thing  external  to 
it,  at  least  those  of  most  importance  to  cognition  so 
arise.  The  various  modes  in  which  external  bodies 
affect  us  are  all  reducible  to  one — motion.  It  is  not 
the  mere  thing  which  affects  us,  but  the  thing  in 
motion.  For  psychological  purposes  the  world  is  a 
world  of  motions  alone.  Mechanical  pressure,  heat 
and  electricity  are  extra  organic  stimuli  resulting  in 
general  sensations,  while  vibrations  of  air  and  ether 
are  stimuli  which  result  in  sensations  to  the  special 
senses. 

The  extra  organic  stimulus  must  be  transformed 
into  a  physiological  motion  before  any  sensation  is 
possible.  From  the  mode  in  which  this  transforma- 
tion  is   accomplished    the    senses   are    divided   into 
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mechanical  and  chemical ;  the  sense  of  touch  is 
mechanical,  that  of  taste  chemical.  There  are  three 
stages  in  the  physiological  stimulus  :  First,  the  excita- 
tion of  the  peripheral  organ ;  second,  the  conduction 
of  the  excitement  thus  produced  along  the  sensory 
nerves  to  the  brain,  and  third,  the  reception  of  and 
reaction  upon  this  transmitted  stimulous  by  the  brain. 

These  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are  purely 
physical.  We  have  as  yet  no  sensation.  A  sensation 
is  psychical,  and  the  self  must  react  upon  this  stimu- 
lus in  order  to  produce  it.  A  sensation,  then,  is  an 
elementary  consciousness  incapable  of  further  analysis. 
Sensations  are  not,  as  such,  facts  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  always  has  objective  reference,  and  in 
order  to  be  formed  into  it  sensations  must  be  elabor- 
ated by  the  higher  psychical  processes.  Sensations  do 
not  tell  us  what  something  is,  they  only  tell  us  how 
that  something  affects  us.  Nevertheless,  sensation  is 
produced,  not  received,  b}^  the  mind,  and  therefore 
implies  activity.  Sensations  are  usually  classified 
according  to  their  (quality,  as  general  and  special. 
CJeneral,  or  organic,  sensations  arise  from  nerves  of 
which  the  main  work  is  the  regulation  of  some  bodily 
function,  as  digestion,  respiration,  etc.,  and  only  inci- 
dentally occasion  conscious  states.  Sensations  to  the 
special  senses  are  special,  as  light,  sound,  etc. 

With  the  vexed  (question  of  the  relation  between 
the  physical  and  psychical  elements  in  sensation  it  is 
no  part  of  my  business  to  deal.  Later  I  shall  have  to 
take  up  the  charge  of  materialism  sometimes  brought 
against   the   blind.     The    psychological   objection  to 
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materialism  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  refute  that 
theory.  Matter  and  motion  are  facts  to  be  explained 
just  as  any  other  facts  of  consciousness,  and  as  con- 
sciousness is  necessary  to  tliem  they  cannot  be  used 
to  account  for  that  to  which  they  owe  their  ori<i;in. 

The  two  classes  of  sensation,  j^eneral  and  special, 
are  connected  :  and  the  connectina'  link  is  the  sense  of 
touch.  This  sense,  viewed  either  from  its  psycholog^i- 
cal  or  its  physiological  side  is  fundamental.  Both  for 
the  physical  organisni  and  the  psychical  life,  touch  is 
the  central  sense.  From  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  we  find  that  an  organism  possessing  the  lowest 
form  of  nervous  system  responds  to  stimuli  of  imme- 
diate contact  only.  Thougli  different  colors  call  forth 
different  actions  on  the  part  of  such  an  organism,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  appreciated  as 
difference  of  colour.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  difference  is  felt  in  some  way,  and  hence,  it  is 
believed  that  originally  the  sense  of  touch  served  in 
an  undifferentiated  manner  for  the  reception  of  all 
stinmli.  Moreover,  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  we 
find  that  each  new  sensory  organ  is  developed  out  of 
that  layer  of  the  body  which  contains  the  touch 
organs. 

Psychologically,  motion  is  tlie»  sole  stimulus  of 
sensation,  and  motion  can  affect  the  body  only  by 
actual  contact  with  it.  Touch  is  immediate  contact, 
and  the  other  senses  are  adapted  to  different  modes  of 
contact. 

Touch  forms  the  connectin";  link  between  the 
general  and  the  special  senses  ;  like  the  general,  it  has 
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no  special  orj^aii,  but  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
body;  like  the  si)ecial,  touch  gives  rise  to  contact  sen- 
sations, not  incidentally  but  s])ecially.  Sensations  of 
ticklino-  and  tinoHng  connect  touch  with  the  organic 
sensations.  That  t(juch  serves  to  some  extent  for  the 
eye  and  the  ear  in  the  blind  and  deaf  shows  its  affinity 
to  the  special  senses.  Again,  in  the  general  sensations 
the  emotional  aspect  predominates,  while  in  the 
specific  sensation  the  cognitive  aspect  prevails.  In 
touch  the  emotional  and  cognative  sides  seem  to  be 
equally  strong. 

In  sensation  the  nerve  organ  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  stimulus  by  means  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
the  connection  of  tactual  sensations  with  this  system 
is  most  intimate  of  all.  Touch  is  also  the  test  sense. 
In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  an 
object  corresponding  to  a  sensation  received  through 
another  sense,  we  api)eal  to  touch. 

On  account  of  its  fundamental  character  and  its 
connection  with  muscular  sensation,  touch  is  generally 
treated  first,  as  separate  from  muscular  activity ; 
secondly,  muscular  sensations  are  themselves  consid- 
ered ;  and  third,  these  tvv'o  unite  to  form  active  touch. 

Passive  Touch. — We  are  not  concerned  here  to  any 
considerable  extent  with  passive  touch.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  respect  there  exists  little  difference  be- 
tween the  organism  of  the  blind  and  that  of  sighted 
people.  It  may  be  that  the  threshold  of  value  and 
the  threshold  of  difference  are  diminished,  but  as  there 
have  been  no  investigations  in  this  direction  this  point 
is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  blindness  itself.     The 
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pressure  sensations  and  the  local  signs  remain  un- 
altered ;  although,  as  the  sensibility  of  most  parts  of 
the  body  is  increased  in  blindness.  The  touch  papillae 
and  local  signs  will  generally  be  found  more  developed. 
As  the  difference  threshold  and  threshold  of  value  and 
local  signs  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals, 
this  fact  is  of  little  importance.*  Asa  rule,  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  touch  papilhe  dej^ends  upon  the  kind  of 
work  in  which  any  particular  person  is  engaged. 
S''nsations  arising  from  passive  touch  have  little  psy- 
chical value,  though  they  are  of  considerable  organic 
iin]iortance. 

Muscular  Sensations.  —  The  physical  stimulus 
here  is  the  body's  own  exertion,  the  reaction  of 
the  organism  against  pressure  from  physical  force. 
The  nmscular  sense  is  active,  the  other  seuf.'es 
are  pjissive.  The  psychological  importance  of  mus- 
cular sensations  is  that,  in  themselves,  they  giv^e 
lis  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  position 
and  tension  of  various  muscles,  thus  forming  the 
basis  of  our  knowledge  of  our  own  bodies,  and  of 
the  discrimination  of  our  own  bodies  froj^n  extra- 
organic  bodies.  The  muscles,  too,  through  these  sen- 
sations are  to  some  extent  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  will.     They  also  form  the  means  of  adjusting  the 

*The  threshold  of  vakie  is  the  smallest  niuount  of  matter 
that  can  be  felt.  The  difterence  threshold  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  tlireshold  of  value  must  be  increased  before  any 
dirteronce  can  be  noticed  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  local 
signs  are  the  points  or  spots  on  the  skin  which  contain  the 
t(nich  papillie. 
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otlier  sen.se  organs  to  their  pliysieal  stimuli.  Tlie  eye 
and  the  ear  liave  eacli  a  carefully  adjusted  set  of 
muscles.  In  hearini*;  the  nniscular  sensations  enable 
the  mechanism  of  the  ear  to  be  adjusted  to  the  widest 
possible  range  of  sound.  These  sensations  form  not 
only  the  connection  between  the  organs  of  speech 
and  those  of  hearing,  but  also  that  between  sounds 
and  certain  regular  movements,  such  as  marching  and 
dancing. 

In  taste  these  sensations  keep  the  food  in  motion, 
and  in  smell  the  odorous  gases.  Together  with 
auricular  sensations  they  have  ])een  shown  recently 
to  give  rise  to  that  feeling  of  eipiilibrium  of  the  body 
in  space.  Feelings  of  the  rotation  and  general  posi- 
tion of  the  head  with  regard  to  the  body  are  given 
by  the  semi-circular  canals  of  the  ear. 

My  reason  for  pointing  out,  with  what  to  some  may 
seem  uiniecessary  minuteness,  the  true  function  of 
each  of  the  senses,  is  that  many  people  have  an  idea 
that  much  of  the  knowledge  which  I  show  to  arise 
elsewhere,  has  its  origin  in  the  sense  of  sight.  Danc- 
ing, marching  and  position  of  the  body  generally  are 
connn(mly  supposed  to  depend  on  the  eye.  Now, 
though  the  eye  aids  materially  in  such  exercises,  it 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and,  moreover,  is  not  the  basis 
of  these  movements  at  all.  The  blind  can  be  taught 
to  perform  a  (piadrille  without  error,  because  in  square 
dances  each  person  must  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  the  course  of  the  movement  is  regular. 
When  a  blind  person  dances  in  a  set,  the  otlier  members 
of  which  are  sighted,  the  very  want  of  sight  enables 
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some  may 


him  t<)<;ive  hi.s  wliole  attention  to  the  movement,  as 
lie  is  necessarily  cut  ott'  from  the  ordinary  atti  actions 
of  watchiniT  tlie  <loini>s  of  his  neiolibours  and  the 
wall-flowers.  In  this  case  the  threat  trouble  is  that 
the  sijjfhted  dancers  often  make  mistakes  which  throw 
the  blind  man  out  in  his  reckoning.  My  own  experi- 
ence in  dancinii'  lias  convince*!  me  that  this  form  of 
amusement  is  not  altogether  suited  to  the  blind.  In 
schools  and  at  home  it  shouM  be  taught  for  its  physi- 
cal benefits,  but  ball-rooms  are  two  crowded,  and  one 
meets  with  so  many  wretched  dancers  there  that  such 
places  should  be  avoided.  I  must  add,  however,  that 
my  training  in  dancing  was  not  of  a  very  high  chiss, 
and  that  careful  teaching  might  remove  many  of  tlie 
difficulties  with  which  I  come  in  contact.  It  is  not 
ill  dancing  itself  that  the  trouble  arises,  but  in  its 
surroundings.  Once  on  the  floor  with  a  good  partner 
and  good  couples  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  dance,  but 
these  conditions  are  so  very  seldom  filled  that  it  is 
almost  useless  to  look  for  them.  Besides  this  there 
is  another  obstacle  which,  in  a  crowded  room,  often 
puzzle  the  sighted,  that,  namely,  how  to  find  your 
partner.  This  task  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
blind. 

Not  only  does  marching  form  a  part  of  the  training 
of  the  blind  in  almost  all  of  the  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  but  in  many  of  them  military 
exercises  are  embodied  in  the  regular  routine.  These 
exercises  improve  wonderfully  the  deportment  of  the 
pupils  as  well  as  serving  to  keep  them  in  good  health. 

As  to  personal  carriage  and  general  position  of  the 
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body  and  its  members  I  need  say  nothing  ;  for,  if  the 
blind  can  dance  and  go  through  military  drill  it  will 
be  readily  understood  deportment  would  not  be 
difficult  for  thom  to  learn.  I  cannot  leave  this  sub- 
ject, liowever,  without  remarking  upon  the  prevalent 
ignorance  of  such  matters.  I  have  been  asked,  and 
by  those,  too,  whose  education  might  have  seemed  to 
warrant  hope  of  better  things,  how  1  managed  to  find 
my  mouth  when  I  wished  to  feed  myself  ^  Now,  so 
far  as  I  know,  people  when  dining  do  not  use  a 
mirror,  and  how  they  manage  to  locate  their  mouths 
without  it  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  I  repeat  that 
I  have  been  asked  this  ( question  frecjuently,  and,  aside 
from  its  impertinence,  I  think  it  a  display  of  the 
most  disgusting  ignorance  imaginable.  Thinking  of 
the  impertinence  of  this  ([uestion  I  am  led  to  ask, 
Why  it  is  that  when  anyone  has  a  physical  misfortune 
people  are  always  prying  into  the  cause  and  all  other 
particulars  about  it  <*  It  is  not  so  when  other  mis- 
fortunes happen.  If  a  man  has  lost  a  large  fortune 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  people  do  not  cry  it 
after  him  in  the  streets  a;-<  they  do  when  one  has 
become  blind  or  deaf. 

Active  Touch. — This  nnlon  of  passive  touch  and 
muscular  sense  is  always  present  in  normal  life.  It 
abbreviates  all  touch  processes  by  nmltiplying  the 
number  of  impression  which  can  be  had  in  a  given 
time.  It  makes  it  possible  to  bring  the  object  to  be 
touched  in  contact  with  the  most  sensitive  portion  of 
the  organ.  Active  touch  is  capable  of  making  much 
finer  discriminations  than  passive  touch. 
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By  runnirif^  the  luind  over  a  body  iniprossin^  niul 
inouldin*^  it,  we<^etthe  ideas  of  hardness  and  softness, 
elasticity  and  inertia,  rcmu^lmess  and  smoothness,  t'tc. 
Sensations  of  successive  points  make  us  jud<ifea  body 
course  or  rou<^h :  continuous  contact  sensations  lea<l 
us  to  pronounce  otlicr  bodies  fine  or  smooth. 

These  are  the  cliief  ideas  got  tlirou^^li  active  toucli 
normally.  It  may  be  said  that  \V(!  do  see  rouu^hness 
and  smoothness,  though  hai'dness  and  softness  are 
received  througli  active  toucli.  I  answer  tliat  neitlier 
I'oughness  nor  smootlmess  are  seen,  but  I  sliall  explain 
this  when  treating  of  tlie  theory  of  vision.  The 
blind  obtain  far  more  ideas  through  active  touch  tluin 
these  ah'eady  noticed.  By  reason  of  necessity  this 
sense  is  found  in  them  in  a  highly  developed  state. 
Together  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  that  of  touch 
has  most  to  do  with  makinef  POod  the  loss  of  siijht. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  ways  in  which 
touch  is  employed  by  the  blind :  here  I  can  only 
notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  the  blind  learned  to  read  by  touch. 
We  shall  go  into  this  fully  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
their  education.  I  must  say  here,  however,  that  by 
means  of  tangible  print  and  the  recent  inventions  for 
producing  it,  the  blind  have  had  the  literature  and 
music  of  the  whole  world  brought  within  their  reach. 
In  all  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades  which  the  blind 
follow,  the  sense  of  touch  must  be  relied  upon  mainly 
to  replace  that  of  sight.  The  extent  to  which  touch 
is  us(^d  in  such  vocations  will  also  be  treated  fur- 
ther   on.     The    majority    of    the  blind  can  and   do 
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read  some  form  of  tangible  print,  and  those  who  do 
not  are  usually  people  who  have  become  blind  late 
in  life,  or  others  who  follow  occupations  which  deaden 
the  touch  papilljB  and  dull  the  tactual  sense.  The 
degree  of  sensibility  required  to  read  by  touch  is 
shown  when  I  say  that  to  normal  touch  a  page  of 
Braille  placed  under  the  hand  gives  rise  only  to  sen- 
sation of  roughness,  while  under  the  hand  of  a 
trained  blind  man  it  results  in  words  and  sentences. 

Among  the  more  ordinary  uses  to  which  the  blind 
put  the  sense  of  touch  are  the  threading  of  needles 
and  the  telling  of  the  time.  The  former  is  more 
commonly  practised  by  women  and  the  latter  by  men. 
Needles  are  threaded  by  two  methods.  One  is  by 
looping  a  fine  wire  and  passing  it  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle.  The  thread  is  then  passed  through  this 
loop.  The  wire  is  next  removed  and  the  thread 
carried  into  the  eye  of  the  needle.  This  method  is 
merely  an  ingenious  way  of  enlarging  the  needle's 
eye.  The  other  method  is  by  means  of  the  lips  and 
tongue.  It  is  much  harder  and  requires  a  skill  and 
delicacy  not  often  found.  Yet  this  method  is  used 
quite  frequently  by  blind  women.  The  touch  papillae 
of  the  lips  are  probably  the  most  acute  of  all  so  that 
when  employed  we  would  expect  to  find  its  work  of 
a  very  fine  nature.  This  fact  probably  explains  the 
practice  of  kissing.  The  blind  also  employ  their 
fingers  to  tell  time.  A  blind  man  has  the  crystal  re- 
moved from  his  watch  and  determines  the  time  partly 
by  the  relation  between  the  hands  and  fixed  points  on 
the  case,  and  partly  by  the  angle  y)etween  the  hands 
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tliomselvcH,  This  operation  does  not  re(|uire  a  very 
delicate  touch,  and  I  have  known  several  siijhted  men 
who  could  tell  the  time  hv  their  tin<>ers,  not  so  ac- 
curjvtely  as  the  blind  are  able  to  do  it,  it  is  true,  but 
within  a  few  minutes  of  it,  though. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  an  anuisino; 
display  of  ionoranee  that  I  met  with  once.  I  had 
taken  out  mv  watch  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time, 
when  a  by-stander  in(|uired  how  it  was  done.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  this  (question  arose  out  of 
idle  curiosity  and  not  from  any  desire  to  learn,  but 
be  this  as  it  may  I  told  him  that  mine  was  an 
ordinary  watch.  "  And  do  you,"  said  he,  "  feel  through 
the  glass."  I  wanted  to  laugh  but  succeeded  in 
smothering  my  desire.  I  replied  that  I  did  so,  and 
that  when  I  was  in  a  particular  haste  I  did  not  botlier 
opening  the  watch  at  all  but  felt  through  case  and  all. 
He  turned  away  and  began  to  converse  with  a  friend 
of  his  upon  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  blind. 

The  blind  are  able  to  shave  themselves.  This 
requires  no  special  delicacy  <-■ :  tcjach,  as  a  sighted 
friend  of  mine  constantly'  sh.aves  himself  in  the  dark. 
Tiie  blind  are  able,  too,  to  bk  cken  their  own  boots  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  In  hci,  they  can  do  everythu  - 
in  connection  with  Dei-forming  their  own  toilet,  and 
moreover  they  ought  to  be  made  to  do  it.  The  more 
the  blind  do  for  themselves  the  less  other  people  wdl 
have  to  do  for  them  nnd  the  less  inconvenienc  blind- 
ness becomes. 

What  sensations  are  there,  then,  wMch  the  sense  of 
touch  cannot  rei)lace  ;'     Cei'tainly  riot  tJiose  r(  suiting 
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from  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  colours  with  its 
variations  of  tints  and  shades. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  led  to  investigate  this 
question,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blind 
cannot  tell  colours  by  the  sense  of  toucli  or  in  any 
other  way.  I  had  often  heard  of  blind  men  who 
were  said  to  possess  this  power.  But  knowing,  as  I 
did,  that  the  blind  are  very  much  given  to  practical 
joking,  I  tliought  that  this  prevalent  idea  was  due 
either  to  a  blind  man's  joke  or  that  it  was  a  complete 
hoax.  Several  instances  of  the  supposed  possession 
of  this  power  to  discriminate  colours  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  recently,  and  my  incjuiry  into 
them  has  led  me  to  take  another  view  of  the  origin 
of  this  idea.  The  blind  who  claim  to  possess  this 
power  are  themselves  mistaken.  Instead  of  trying  to 
impose  on  others  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  able 
to  discriminate  colours.  Colours  cannot  be  touched, 
though  certain  textures  may  happen  to  be  of  particu- 
lar colours.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer ;  in  yarns,  a 
grey  or  white  ya.'n  is  generally  coarser  than  a  blue.  It 
is  a  difterence  in  the  texture  from  which  the  differ- 
ence in  colour  is  inferred.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  a  conversation  with  a  blind  friend  of  mine,  a  Mr. 
James  Miller,  who  supposed  himself  to  be  able  to  tell 
colours,  and  I  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  explain 
how  he  did  it.  My  advice  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
test  this  question,  is  to  give  to  the  blind  man  claiming 
to  possess  this  power  the  painted  s^ats  used  in  match- 
ing colours,  and  I  venture  t(3  say  that  his  claim  will 
fail  to  be  supported.     If  by  any  cliance  this  claim 
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should  be  made  good,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  taught  to  other  blind  persons  and  so 
throw  open  the  enjoyment  of  painting  to  them. 
Even  if  a  blind  man  could  discriminate  differences  of 
colour  by  touch,  it  cannot  be  appreciated  as  difference 
of  colour.  In  other  words,  red  felt  and  red  seen 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  one  and  the  same  sensation. 
The  practical  advantages  of  being  able  to  discriminate 
colours  is  not  affected  by  this  psychological  difference, 
but  It  will  be  time  enough  to  treat  of  these  advant- 
ages when  the  possession  of  this  power  by  the  blind 
is  proved.  In  an  inquiry  into  it  cai*e  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  imposters,  to  beware  of  the  tricks  of  the 
blind,  and  to  guard  against  any  erroneous  impressions 
that  the  supposed  possessors  of  this  power  may 
entertain. 

The  part  which  the  sense  of  touch  plays  in  locomo- 
tion will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter. 

Sense  of  Smell. — The  physical  stimulus  of  smell 
exists  a! •->  ys  in  the  form  of  a  gas:  non-volatilizable 
solids  ^Tiu  V/(uids  Jo  not  excite  it.  Heat  does  not 
excite;  ,  ;p  '^,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  mechanical 
pressure  ,u  1  electricity  are  stimuli  of  this  sense  or 
not.  The  organ  is  the  ending  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  nostrils  in  the 
mucus  membrane.  All  that  is  known  about  the 
mode  «jf  excitation  is  that  it  is  some  form  of  chemical 
action,  and  that  the  particles  must  move.  The  sensa- 
tion itself  belongs  more  to  the  emotional  than  to  the 
cognUivo  hue  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  smells  are 
best  classified  as  agreeable  and  disagreeaV»le. 
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Smell  is  oiiiployed  by  the  l)liii(l  pretty  much  as  it  is 
by  the  sighted.  The  chief  (Htfereuce  is  that  the  blind 
use  it  to  assist  in  locomotion.  Various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness places  can  be  locate<l  by  the  peculiar  odour  which 
pervades  their  \icinity.  A  drug  store,  a  tailor's  shop 
and  bookseller's  place,  each  has  an  (xlour  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  passing  along,  an  ol)servant  l>lind  man  can 
detect  such  places  and  guide  himself  accordingly.  A 
particularly  offl  -live  smell  apprises  him  of  an  open 
sewer,   while   an  drain  has  always    an  earth}^ 

smell  about  it.  It  .  >onerally  through  carelessness 
that  the  blind  fall  into  such  places.  The  importance 
of  noting  these  differences  will  be  seen  in  describing 
locomotion. 

Sense  of  Taste.— The  physical  stimuli  are  elec- 
tricity and  mechanical  pressure.  Only  bodies  in  a 
licjuid  condition  are  sapid.  The  organ  of  this  sense 
consists  of  those  portions  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate 
provided  with  ta.ste-buds.  The  sense  itself  is  purely 
subjective,  and  by  reason  of  its  office,  difiers  in  no 
way  in  the  blind  from  its  normal  condition.  The  fact 
that  the  sense  remains  is  of  considerable  practical 
value,  inasnuich  as  those  occupations  in  wdiich  it  is 
extensively  used  are  by  it  kept  open  to  the  blind. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  suggests  that  the  blind  might  be 
trained  as  tea-tasters.  The  suggestion  should  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  trades  instructors  of  the  blin<l. 
Taste  is  the  guardian  of  the  physical  organism,  and 
has  little  to  do  with  our  psychical  life.  If  its  demands 
are  not  attended  to,  however,  we  are  made  painfully 
conscious   of    its    existence.     It    has    no    intellectual 
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value,  and  is  connected  with  the  grossest  of  all  vices — 
intemperance  and  j^'luttony.  It  is  into  these  and  other 
organic  vices — organic  and  systemic  vices — that  the 
Ijlind  are  in  danger  of  falling,  unless  saved  by  intellec- 
tual food. 

Sesse  of  Hkarino. — Electricity  and  mechanical 
pressure  act  as  stimuli  to  this  sense.  Roaring  in  the 
ears  is  due  to  unusual  pressure  of  the  blood  vessels. 
The  specific  stimuli  are  vibrations  of  an  elastic,  pon- 
deraljle  medium,  within  the  limits  of  fourteen  and 
forty  thousand  per  second.  The  external  and  middle 
oar  serve  only  to  condense  and  transmit  vibrations. 
The  real  organ  of  hearing  is  in  the  internal  ear.  The 
basilar  layer  of  the  organs  of  corti  are  thought  to  be 
a  series  of  line  cords,  stretched  like  harp  strings,  each 
with  a  definite  rate  of  vibration,  which  rate  depends 
upon  the  length  and  tension  of  the  cord  agitated. 
The  organ  for  transforming  the  physical  into  the 
physiological  stimulus  is  thus  always  attuned  to  some 
mode  of  vibration. 

In  the  sensation  sounds  vary  in  intensity,  pitch 
and  tone-colour  or  timbre.  The  intensity  of  the  sen- 
sation corresponds  to  the  amplitude  of  the  occasion- 
ing vibration.  The  wider  swing  of  the  vibrating 
particles  shows  its  greater  energy.  This  affects  the 
nerve  with  greater  force,  and  results  in  a  more  intense 
sound.  Pitch  corresponds  to  the  rate  of  vibration. 
The  scale  of  pitch  is  due  to  the  specific  connection 
between  certain  ratios  in  the  rates  of  vibrations. 
Timbre  is  due  to  the  form  of  the  vibrations,  and  on 
this  form  depends  the  specific  (juality  of  the  sound  of 
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a  body.  Sensations  of  sound  are  made  up  of  funda- 
mental tones  and  partial  tones.  The  partial  tones 
combine  with  the  fundamental  tone  and  give  to  it  a 
peculiar  quality.  The  tone  of  a  tuning-fork  is  simple 
or  fundamental ;  all  other  tones  are  in  integral-multi- 
ple ratio  to  the  simple,  that  is,  their  rates  of  vibration 
are  to  that  of  the  simple,  as  2,  3,  4  are  to  1.  This  is 
the  physical  basis  of  tone-colour.  Why  one  rate  of 
vibration  should  give  rise  to  one  kind  of  sensation  and 
another  rate  to  another  kind  cannot  be  explained. 
We  know  only  !uit  the  mind  has  the  power  to  respond 
to  such  stimuli  in  a  definite  and  variable  way. 

It  is  held  b"  son^  ^hat  noise  and  harmony  are  each 
unique,  and  occasioned  through  a  diflferent  set  of 
nerves.  The  fact  that  the  capacity  for  appreciating 
musical  discriminations  and  that  for  distinguishing 
noise  bear  no  relation  to  each  other,  is  cited  as  a  proof 
of  this  theory.  This  means,  I  take  it,  that  some 
persons  are  held  to  be  without  capacity  to  appreciate 
music.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  all  blind  per- 
sons are  musical.  Now,  though  no  doubt  the  love 
of  music  is  greater  among  the  blind,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  than  among  the  sighted,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  true  that  all,  or  even  a  majority  of 
them,  are  musical.  The  power  to  ap/preciate  music 
is  an  acquired,  and  not  an  inherent,  capacity,  though 
no  doubt  this  capacity  is  hereditary. 

Musical  ability  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
gift,  and  in  the  case  of  the  blind  a  sort  of  provi- 
dential compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight.  Though 
the  theory  that  noise  and  harmony  have  each  different 
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sets  of  nerves  may  have  an  element  of  truth  in  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  nerves  in  a  musician's  ear  differ  from 
those  in  the  ear  of  a  non -musical  person.  Yet  the  nerves 
of  the  non-musical  person  require  only  development 
to  be  transformed  into  music-appreciating  channels. 
The  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion  are 
that  the  power  to  appreciate  music  is  more  common 
among  the  blind  than  among  the  sighted.  Since  I 
hold  that  Providence  cannot  be  held  responsible  for, 
and  a  sufficient  explanation  of  such  a  phenomenon,  I 
conclude  that  blindness  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  it.  To  me  this  connection  seems  clear.  Is  it 
not  that,  in  the  blind,  the  auditory  nerve  is  brought 
into  greater  use,  and  becomes  of  necessity  more  acute. 
Of  course  this  explains  only  a  fine  discrimination  in 
sound,  not  in  harmony.  But  let  us  carry  this  analysis 
further.  The  increased  acuteness  of  the  auditory 
nerve  leads  to  fine  discrimination  in  sound  of  every 
kind.  It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  all  irregular  and 
interrupted  nervous  activity  seems  to  occasion  pain. 
Would  it  not  be  natural  for  the  mind,  then,  to  avoid 
sucli  irregular  nervous  activity  and  dwell  upon  those 
A'ibrations  which  giv^e  regular  alternations  of  rest  and 
activity,  or  harmony,  and  which  result  in  pleasure. 
At  any  rate,  in  ni}^  experience  I  have  known  blind 
persons,  and  sighted  people,  too,  for  that  matter,  who 
possessed,  to  begin  w^ith,  what  might  be  termed  no 
native  talent  for  music,  after  years  of  training  and 
practice,  develop  into  pretty  fair  musicians.  Of 
course  such  people  never  attain  to  that  point  of 
excellence    to    which    those     reach     who    have     an 
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lioreditury  toiulency  for  iiinsic.  In  further  support 
of  my  theory,  tluit  tlie  appreciation  of  music  is 
ac([uirecl,  and  not  native,  I  ]X)int  to  the  fact  that 
women,  as  a  class,  are  more  musical  than  men,  simply 
because,  as  a  class,  they  pay  more  attention  to  it.  The 
expression,  "a  musical  family,"  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  pretty  generally  held  that  the  capacity  for 
music  is  hereditar}'-.  If  there  were  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  a  musical  nerve  and  a  noise  nerve,  tlien 
we  would  expect  to  find  people  absolutely  without 
appreciation  of  music,  such  people  are  not  found. 
Though  for  some  people  music  has  few  charms,  there 
are  none  who  do  not  respond  to  some  form  of  it. 
Music  is  a  matter  of  taste  or  of  a  subjective  nature. 
Some  prefer  Mendelssohn  and  Liste,  while  others  find 
"  God  Save  the  Queen  "  and  "  Hail  Columbia  "  more 
to  their  liking.  This  is  simply  a  difference  in  develop- 
ment, not  a  <litrerence  in  nature.  The  power  to 
appreciate  nnisic  is  latent  in  every  person.  In  some 
it  is  cultivated,  in  others  it  is  not,  that  is  all. 

The  blind  employ  hearing  in  several  ways  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  sighted  do.  They  depend  on 
it  more  in  locomotion,  and  many  more  books  are  read 
aloud  to  them  than  to  the  sighted.  This  sense  is  in 
every  way  more  acute  in  the  blind,  and  it  is  this  very 
fact  which  makes  them  better  tuners  than  the  sighted. 
This  sense  is  em]:)loyed  in  a  greater  degree  than  in 
locomotion  in  ac([uiring  knowledge  and  in  following 
occupations  than  is  normally  the  case. 

Sense  of  Skjht. — General  stimuli  of  this  sense  are 
electricity  and  mechanical  pressure,  specific  stimulus, 
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li^lit,  or  vibrations  of  an  absolutely  elastic  medium, 
ether.  These  vibrations  run  from  451  millions  per 
second  (sensati*^  n  of  red)  to  7tS5  millions  per  second 
(sensation  of  violet).  Below  this  range  they  give 
heat,  and  above  it  the  actinic  eHTect. 

The  Organ. — The  essential  part  of  the  organ  of 
vision  is  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye  an<l 
spreads  in  a  fine  net-W(jrk  over  the  back  of  the  eye. 
This  net-work  is  called  the  retina,  and  is  compose<l  of 
nervous  layers,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones.  The  remainder  of  the  eye 
is  a  system  of  lenses  and  refracting  media,  forming 
an  inverted  image  of  an  external  object  upon  the 
retina.  There  is  also  in  the  eye  protecting  portions 
tor  these  parts,  and  a  mechanism  of  acconuiiodating 
muscles  wliicli  enables  the  eye  to  a<ljust  itself  to  vary- 
ing distances.  Where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye 
tlu're  is  a  blind  spot  which  is  ordinarily  filled  in  by 
the  restless  movement  of  the  eye,  and  since  the  optic 
nerve  does  not  enter  at  the  centre  of  the  retina,  the 
blind  spot  of  one  eye  does  not  correspond  exactly 
to  that  of  the  other.  The  centre  of  the  retina,  or 
yellow  spot,  is  the  point  of  most  acute  vision.  The 
very  fine  and  powerful  eye  muscles  turn  the  eye  so 
that  the  stinuilus  shall  fall  upon  the  yellow  spot. 

There  are  two  classes  of  sensations  got  through 
the  optic  nerve,  and  as  this  fact  is  of  vast  importance 
to  the  blind,  since  one  class  can  be  replaced  while  the 
other  cannot,  I  have  devoted  a  special  chapter  to  the 
theory  of  vision  ;  in  it  will  be  treated  the  sensations 
of  the  sense  of  sight. 
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The  Temperaturr  Sense. — The  physical  stimuli 
here  are  heat  and  cold,  and  the  organ  is  the  skin  of 
the  whole  body,  which  is  divided  into  spots  of  three 
separate  kinds,  neutral,  heat,  and  cold  spots.  If  a 
cold  body  is  placed  upon  a  heat  spot,  the  mechanical 
stimulation  produces  sensation  of  heat,  and  a  hot 
body  on  a  cold,  in  the  same  way,  gives  a  cold 
sensation.  If  either  a  hot  or  cold  body  is  placed  on  a 
neutral  spot,  no  sensation  whatever  arises.  Temj)era- 
ture. — The  specific  organ  of  this  sense  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  true  skin,  and  in 
some  of  the  mucus  membranes.  This  sense  may  be 
temporarily  destroyed  by  a  wound  of  any  kind,  but 
returns  when  the  wound  is  healed.  It  is  distinct 
from  the  tactile  corpuscles,  and  from  the  organs  of 
pain.  Tlie  vague  and  emotional  character  of  these 
sensations,  together  with  its  distributed  nervous 
apparatus,  forms  the  transition  from  the  special  sen- 
sation to  the  general  sensation.  Sensations  of  heat 
and  cold  are  not  two  degrees  of  the  same  sensation, 
but  are  specifically  different,  and  have  separate 
organs. 

General  or  organic  sensation  remains  intact  in  the 
blind.  They  are  sensations  which  may  arise  in  any 
sensible  part  of  the  body,  and  are  not  usually  noticed, 
these  sensations  are  of  vague  and  changeable  character 
and  contribute  little  to  cognition.  Pain  and  fatigue  are 
sensations  which  may  arise  in  any  organ.  Systemic 
feelings  are  sensations  of  the  whole  organism  such  as 
hunger  and  tliirst. 
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I  hav(!  now  tiuisluMl  the  comparison  of  the  senses 
and  sensation  ol'  tlie  hlind  with  those  of  the  sighted. 
At  least  I  liave  dealt  with  all  those  sensations  and 
senses  generally  recognized  by  psychologists.  There 
remains  another  sense,  however,  to  be  examined. 
This  sense,  I  call  the  Facial  sense.  Perhaps  psycholo- 
gists may  object  to  my  treating  the  sensations  got 
throuo'h  the  facial  nerves  as  a  distinct  sense.  Yet 
these  sensations  differ  so  widely  from  those  got 
through  the  other  sensory  nerves  that  I  believe 
myself  justified  in  dealing  with  them  as  I  do. 

The  Facial  Sense. — The  phj^sical  stimuli  are  heat 
and  mechanical  pressure.  Whether  electricity  is  a 
stimulus  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  specific  stimuli 
are  vibrations  of  the  air.  The  orsrans  of  this  sense 
arc  certain  sensory  nerve  endings  which  exist  in  the 
face,  chiefly  in  the  cheeks.  The  sensations  themselves 
tell  us  that  some  extra-organic  body  is  not  far  from 
being  in  actual  contact  with  our  physical  organism. 
The  range  of  this  sense  is  very  limited  and  its  exist- 
ence is  usually  ignored  in  normal  life,  these  sensa- 
tions are  usually  received  through  affections  of  the 
optic  nerve,  yet  every  one  has  noticed,  when  wander- 
ing about  in  a  room  in  the  pitch  darkness  of  midnight, 
certain  vague  premonitions  of  danger,  certain  feelings 
of  something  that  is  about  to  happen,  which  bring  the 
body  to  a  standstill  when  heeded,  and  bring  it  into 
violent  contact  with  something  external  to  it  when 
disregarded. 

The  blind  dwell  continually  in  what  is  practically 
the  midnight   darkness,  as   the   mere   perception  of 
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li^lit  clooH  not  Hui've  to  enable  them  to  avoid  external 
objects.  Tlie.se  vague  premonitions  which  come  so 
seldom  to  the  si<ijhted  are  constantly  thrustint^j  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  the  blind.  Consequently 
by  observation  the  blind  tind  that  warnings  vary  in 
intensity,  form,  and  direction  :  thus  they  are  gradu- 
ally arranged  into  a  perfect  system  of  signs,  which 
serve  to  some  extent  to  guide  the  movements  of  the 
body.  The  intensity  of  the  sensation  depends  jointly 
upon  the  size  of  the  opposing  object  and  its  distance 
from  the  body.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the 
systematization  of  these  sensations  imperfect,  for  a 
small  object  very  near  to  the  face  may  produce  a 
similar  sensation  to  a  larger  one  more  remote.  Fur- 
ther, a  body  must  be  in  a  certain  position  before  any 
sensation  can  arise  from  it.  There  must  be  a  certain 
length  and  breadth  opposite  to  and  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  facial  nerves  before  a  sensation  arises  :  a  cricket 
bat,  held  M'ith  its  face  to  that  of  the  blind,  provided 
that  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  produces  a  very  fair 
^  sensation :  but  if  its  edge  be  turned  to  the  same  person 
it  is  probable  that  no  sensation  would  arise  at  all.  If 
the  end  of  the  bat  were  held  directly  opposite  the 
cheek  it  is  certain  that  no  sensation  whatever  w^ould 
be  produced.  A  flat  surface  results  in  a  more  definite 
sensation  than  a  round  or  oval  one.  The  form  of  the 
sensation  depends  upon  the  position  and  movement 
of  the  occasioning  vil)ration.  The  direction  is  deter- 
mined by  the  part  of  the  cheek  most  strongly  aftected. 
An  object  is  located  on  one  side  or  the  other  because 
the  sensation  is  more  intense  in  the  one  cheek  than  in 
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the  otlier.  It  is  tlirou^li  tlie  t'jiciul  sonso  tliat  tho 
l)lin(l  lijivc  their  ideas  of  hulk,  distance,  muf^nitude 
and  direction  eidar^^ed  to  an  extent  wliicli  could 
never  be  reached  through  the  other  senses.  These 
sensations  play  a  very  important  part  in  assistinj^;  tho 
blind  to  move  about,  but  as  this  point  must  be  iuUy 
explained  in  tlic  next  chapter  it  need  not  Ije  dwelt 
upon  here. 

From  a  psycholon-ical  point  of  view  this  sense  might 
possibly  be  I'cduced  to  the  tactual  sense  and  tempera- 
ture sense.  It  might  be  perhaps  sliown  that  these  nerve 
endings,  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  pressure,  form  the 
basis  from  which  ideas  of  distance  and  magnitude 
could  be  inferred.  But  the  reduction  of  tl  is  sense  to 
some  form  of  contact  does  not  make  it  identical  with 
the  senses  of  temperature  and  touch,  any  more  than 
hearing  and  sight  are  identified  with  them,  because 
they  can  be  similarly  reduced.  These  sensations  are 
not  identical  with  those  produced  through  actual  con- 
tact from  the  very  fact  that  no  actual  contact  exists 
in  their  case.  Moreover,  the  most  sensitive  parts  of 
the  body  for  the  sense  of  touch  are  not  those  used  in 
this  sense.  The  hand  has  a  very  fine  set  of  tactile 
nerves  while  it  does  not  possess  the  power  to  determine 
bodies  not  in  actual  contact  with  it  at  all.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  face,  which  possesses  this  power,  is 
not  very  finely  sensible  of  touch.  The  connection  be- 
tween tlut  facial  and  the  temperature  sense  is  easy  to 
explain,  though  their  distinctness  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  show :  but  as  the  heat  and  cold  spots  cannot  be 
siiimltaneously  dominant,  if  they  contained  the  facial 
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nerves  there  would  be  found  great  ditierences  in  tlie 
activity  of  the  sense  in  different  temperatures,  such  is 
not  the  case  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  quite  as  active  in 
all  temperatures  except  in  extreme  cold.  Many  ex- 
periments would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  work  out 
the  details  of  my  hypothesis,  meanwhile  the  fact 
remains  that  the  blind  possess  such  a  power  no  matter 
what  its  true  nature  may  be  found  to  be. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  enquiry  into  sensation 
may  have  been  tedious  to  some,  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  true  insight  into  the  capacities  and 
mental  life  of  the  blind.  Sensations,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  the  result  of  psycholo:^dcal  analysis, 
and  have  no  real  existence.  Every  concrete  intel- 
lectual act  is  always  one  of  intuition.  Sensation  is 
the  work  of  a  perceptive  intelligence,  and  a  lack  of 
sensation  certainly  affects  the  whole  structure  of  the 
intellect. 


CHAPTER    III. 


ON    LOCOMOTION. 


THE  difficulty  of  moving  about  without  the  aid 
of  a  guide  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  blind.  Every  blind  man  must  surmount  this 
difficulty  before  he  can  hope  to  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  ordinary  citizenship.  The  more 
completely  any  blind  man  succeeds  in  going  about  by 
himself,  the  less  will  such  a  person's  treatment  differ 
from  that  of  ordinary  people.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  some  account  should  be  given  of  the 
way  in  which  the  blind  do  manage  to  dispense  with 
o'uides. 

Locomotion  is  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
place.  This  word  does  not  give  so  good  an  idea  of 
the  independent  motion  of  the  blind  as  that  which 
they  themselves  apply  to  it — navigation.  The  methods 
employed  by  them  for  their  guidance  resemble  those 
of  navigation  more  than  those  of  ordinary  loco- 
motion :  but  the  word  navigation  hardly  admits  of 
being  used  in  this  connection.  If  the  blind  are  to  go 
about  alone  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  employ  a  new 
set  of  signs  for  their  guidance.  The  characteristic 
difference  between  this  new  set  and  that  ordinarily 
used  is  that,  while  the  latter  is  general  in  its  nature, 
the  former  is  particular.     A  sighted  man  recognizes 
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any  particular  street  or  locality  by  its  general  appear- 
ance, by  a  collection  of  familiar  objects  ;  a  blind  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  wander  along  a  street  on 
which  he  has  been  scores  of  times  and  yet  have  no 
notion  of  his  whereabouts  until  he  finds  a  certain 
stone,  post,  or  other  particular  oltject  which  he  knows 
to  be  located  on  a  particular  street.  This  c'  -ge  in 
guides  to  locomotion  from  genei-al  appearance  to  par- 
ticular sii^ns,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sii^ht  is  the  only 
sense  which  has  the  poAN'er  to  obtain  the  sensations 
necessary  to  the  mind  for  the  orderly  and  accurate 
arrangement  of  external  ol»jects  in  a  very  wide  area. 
In  less  scientific  language,  sight  lias  a  more  extended 
range  than  the  other  senses.  Probably  the  best  way 
of  showing  that  men  may  go  around  without  the  aid 
of  sight  is  l)y  following  the  movements  of  a  well- 
trained  blind  man,  explaining  his  methods,  pointing 
out  the  uses  of  the  remaining  senses,  and  accompany- 
ing my  explanation  with  appropriate  remarks.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  do  this  in  the  form  of  a  continu- 
ous narrative,  so  that  I  shall  follow  the  psychological 
order  in  the  treatment  of  the  senses,  beginning  with 
the  sense  of  touch. 

The  Sense  of  Touch  and  the  Use  of  the 
Stick. — Leaving  his  residence,  the  blind  man  selects 
that  side  of  the  walk  which  brings  his  ria^ht  hand,  in 
which  the  cane  is  usually  carried,  immediately  above 
its  edge.  The  right  hand  side,  by  a  tacit  agreement, 
is  the  side  on  which  all  people  are  supposed  to  walk, 
and  I  may  say  here  tliat  the  blind  would  be  greatly 
benefitted  if  this  convention  were  always  observed. 
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For  the  first  two  or  tliree  steps  he  taps  the  edge  of 
the  walk  with  his  cane.  His  reason  for  this  is  to  put 
himself  in  toucli  with  the  direction  of  tlie  walk,  in 
order  that  he  may  follow  it  in  a  straight  line  at  a 
certain  fixed  distance  from  its  edge.  As  he  is  in  a 
({uiet  part  of  the  town  he  walks  rapidly  and  balances 
his  cane  immediately  in  front  of  him,  keeping  it  oscil- 
lating like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  to  guard  his  shins 
and  knees  from  surprises  in  the  way,  such  as  wheel- 
harrows  and  baby  carriages.  If  the  blind  man  be  an 
especially  expert  "  navigator,"  like  my  friend,  Mr. 
Stewart,  a  blind  lawyer,  he  tucks  his  cane  under  his 
arm  in  the  (juiet  places.  It  is  anmsing  to  read  of  the 
exploits  of  the  blind  man  in  the  story  l»ooks.  He 
moves  so  slowly,  and  is  forever  tapping  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk.  I  wonder  what  is  his  object  in  the  tap, 
tap,  tap.  The  expression  sounds  well  and  seems 
plausible,  but  to  those  who  know,  it  is  nonsensical. 

The  blind  man  attends  carefully  to  the  varying 
character  of  the  pavement  under  his  feet  In  this  he 
is  guided,  not  so  much  by  the  sound,  as  is  generally 
HU})posed,  but  by  its  feel.  The  close  attention  which 
the  blind  give  to  what  they  are  treading  on,  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  following  incident.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Johnston,  the  secretary  of  our  association,  and  myself 
were  walking  down  Ontario  Street,  Toronto,  one 
evening.  We  had  a  small  boy  with  us.  Mr.  John- 
ston had  lost  one  of  his  gloves,  and  we  were  going 
back  to  a  house  where  he  thought  that  lie  might  have 
dropped  it.  We  were  walking  very  rapidly,  when  I 
stopped  suddenly.     I  had   stepped   on  something.     It 
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was  tlie  glove.  I  do  not  tliiiik  tliat  tliis  was  a  mere 
coincidence,  thoii(;li  if  the  glove  had  not  been  missing 
I  would  not  have  stopped,  pei-ha])s. 

The  blind  man  is  moving  rapid ly  along,  wlien  he 
strikes  a  tree  with  his  cane,  which  flies  out  of  his 
hand.  But  he  does  not  stoop  over  to  feel  for  it  with 
his  hand,  as  this  would  not  onl\-  attract  too  much 
attention,  but  would  not  enable  him  to  find  it  as 
quickly  as  he  can  with  his  feet.  The  feet  have  a 
large  surface  area,  and  very  soon  succeed  in  locating 
the  stick  ;  he  stoops  now  and  picks  it  up.  The  blind 
man  resumes  his  way.  He  has  been  over  the  road 
many  times,  and  hence  certain  unevenness  in  the 
planks,  or  a  break  in  the  granolithic  pavement,  are  to 
him  signs  of  his  whereabouts,  and  often  tell  him  that 
he  is  approaching  to  a  step  down  or  up,  and  at  these 
points  he  slackens  his  pace,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing so  jarring  to  the  whole  organism  as  an  un- 
expected step  of  this  kind  For  this  reason,  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  familiar  signs,  the  blind 
move  much  slower  on  a  strange  street.  Even  yet, 
however,  his  gait  is  not  as  slow  as  tliat  of  the  blind 
man  in  fiction. 

Psychologically,  the  cane  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
tactual  nerves  in  the  hand.  The  stick  and  feet  together 
enable  the  blind  to  move  freely  in  a  straight  line  in 
quiet  places.  My  blind  friends  have  had  numerous 
disscntions  as  to  what  is  the  best  kind  of  stick  for 
them  to  use.  In  ni}^  own  experience  I  have  found 
that  a  steel  rod  covered  with  leather  rings  or  washers 
is  the  best.     This  cane  is  very  durable,  not  easily 
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1  (uokeii,  {111(1  moreover  the  steel  tran.sinits  to  tlie  hand 
a  stronger  and  more  reliable  sensation,  or  it  enables 
the  hand  to  re})ort  more  accurately  on  the  nature  of 
external  olijects  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 
Steel  appears  to  act  as  a  better  nerve  than  wood,  so 
to  speak.  Its  weight  is  against  it,  however,  and 
prevents  many  from  using  it,  as  when  they  take  hold 
of  it  for  the  first  time  it  seems  far  too  heavy.  As  soon 
as  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it  the  weight  is  not 
noticed,  and  it  is  agreed  by  all  those  who  have  tried  it 
that  this  stick  is  superior  to  all  others  for  our  purpose. 
Light  inalaca,  bamboo  or  rattan  sticks  answer  very 
well,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  break,  and  a  blind  man 
without  his  cane  is  like  a  ship  without  her  rudder. 
Heavy  oaks  and  Irish  blackthorns  are  sturdy  enough, 
but  they  do  not  respond  readily  to  extra-organic 
stimuli.  Every  blind  man  should  be  taught  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  stick,  and,  above  all,  he  must  not  keep 
pounding  the  edge  of  the  walk,  for  while  he  is  engaged 
in  this  delightful  occupation  he  is  sure  to  get  himself 
into  trouble — into  too  close  quarters  with  a  tree  in 
the  walk,  a  wheelbarrow,  or  some  other  thing  of  the 
kind.  The  only  time  he  need  pay  any  attention  to 
the  edge  is  when  the  walk  is  narrow  and  winding,  or 
when  it  runs  along  on  the  top  of  an  embankment  or 
edge  of  a  ditch  ;  then  look  out  for  it.  The  blind  man 
should  walk  erect,  as  that  is  the  only  way  he  can  keep 
in  a  straight  line.  He  must  not  go  wool  gathering, 
but  k'^ep  his  whole  attention  fixed  upon  his  move- 
ments. 
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The  Use  of  the  Sense  of  Smell. — I  Imve  already 
notice* I  the  use  to  which  the  blind  put  this  sense.  As 
there  is  some  fish  wanted  at  the  house,  the  blind  man 
wislies  to  find  a  fishmonger's.  This  is  no  difficult 
task,  as  such  places  have,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  peculiar 
odour  about  them.  He  has  also  another  commission 
to  execute.  He  wishes  to  find  a  jeweller's.  Now,  a 
jeweller's  establishment  has  no  distinct  odour;  in 
fact,  it  is  almost  free  from  it  altogether.  Now, 
though  the  sense  of  smell  does  not  directly  guide  him 
to  such  a  place,  the  blind  man  knows  thai  this  par- 
ticular jeweller's  place  is  tlie  third  door  from  a  certain 
fruit  store.  Accordingly  he  finds  the  fruit  store, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  odour,  is  not  difficult 
of  location,  and  then  counts  the  doors  to  his  destina- 
tion. Similarl}^,  many  other  stores  are  located  by 
remembering  their  situation  with  reference  to  certain 
odoriferous  establishments,  such  as  hotels,  eating- 
houses  and  the  like.  Of  course,  the  signs  of  this 
sense  depend  upon  varying  concomitants.  The  "  in- 
dition  of  the  physical  organism  of  the  subject  >m  me- 
times  renders  him  less  able  to  detect  peculiar  odours 
than  at  other  times.  The  state  of  the  shop  also  makes 
considerable  difference.  A  clean,  well-kept  store  with 
a  small  stock  may  have  such  a  faint  odour  that  the 
nature  of  its  lousiness  cannot  be  made  out.  But  the 
chief  cause  which  operates  to  render  these  signs 
nugatory  is  the  weather.  In  the  summer,  when 
doors  and  windows  are  thrown  open,  many  business 
places  send  out  an  odour  whicli  is  shut  in  in  winter. 
^)f  In  winter,  however,  some  places  retain  their  odour,  as 
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even  the  open  fanlights  allow  it  to  escape  ;  but  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  a  blind  man  has  only  to  thrust 
his  head  into  a  door  at  a  venture,  and  if  he  fails  to 
detect  the  odour  he  may  inquire  for  what  he  wishes 
to  find.  It  may  be  added  that  at  any  time  odours  are 
more  easily  recognized  indoors  than  outdoors.  A  dry 
goods  store  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  grocer's 
sliop  outside,  but  either  can  be  made  out  and  dif- 
ferentiated within  doors.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  excitant  is  less  remote  from  the  peripheral 
organ  and  partly  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  this 
organ  itself. 

The  sense  of  taste  contributes  nothin*:"  to  aid  in 
locomotion,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Its  subjective 
nature  and  the.  limited  range  of  its  operation  render 
it  unfit  for  c'.ny  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it 
is  normally  used.  It  is  import vnt  to  remember,  never- 
theless, that  this  sense  remains  intact  in  the  blind. 

Use  of  the  Sense  of  Hearino. — Normally  this 
sense  is  used  little  to  assist  in  locomotion,  but  the 
blind  depend  upon  it  greatly  for  this  purpose.  Ideas 
of  things  in  motion  are  normally  formed  from  the 
sense  of  sight,  but  in  the  blind  they  are  dfjrived 
chiefly  from  that  of  hearing.  The  sense  of  hearing, 
as  we  have  seen,  enables  us  to  locate  sounds  on  the 
right  or  left  side,  according  as  the  stimulus  is  more 
strongly  felt  in  one  ear  than  in  the  other.  This  fact 
is  of  considerable  practical  value  to  the  blind.  It  is 
by  carefully  attending  to  the  direction  of  the  sound 
that  they  are  enabled  to  cross  streets  with  comparative 
safety.     These  sounds  also  become  signs  of  particular 
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things.  The  riiinblin*^  of  a  wagfijon  or  the  itittling  of 
a  cart  differ  widely  from  the  rolliiiii"  of  a  earriaoe  or 
the  wlii/ziiio-  of  an  electric  car.  The  blind  man  reaches 
a  busy  street  and  wishes  to  cross  it.  tie  waits  till  it 
is  comparatively  ([uiet  and  then  walks  (juickly  over. 
Sometimes  he  finds  it  })etter  not  to  cross  at  a  corner, 
but  in  the  middle  of  a  block.  The  daiifjer  of  this 
latter  course  is  less  so  far  as  moving  vehicles  are 
concerned,  but  at  such  places  horses  may  be  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  or  the  drain  may  be  open. 
It  is  generally  safe  to  cross  at  the  corner.  I  say  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  because  any  such  obstacle  on 
this  side  can  be  noticed  either  by  the  stick  or  facial 
sense.  From  the  distinctness  or  faintness  with  which 
any  vehicle  is  heard  its  distance  and  form  may  be  to 
some  extent  determined.  On  very  busy  streets  it  will 
be  found  easier  not  to  cross  at  its  corners,  but  else- 
where, as  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  vehicles 
unwatched  or  open  drains  unguarded  on  such  streets. 
The  intersection  of  two  main  thoroughfares  the  blind 
should  not  attempt  to  cross  at  all. 

Bicycles  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
blind  crossing  streets  with  ease  and  security.  These 
wheels  are  almost  noiseless,  and  among  other  moving 
vehicles  it  is  impossible  to  hear  its  approach  at  all. 
As  in  cities  with  a  car  service  thev  travel  on  the 
"  devil's  strip,"  the  very  point  of  most  extreme  danger 
to  the  blind  ;  the}^  are  really  to  be  dreaded.  The 
blind  detest  bicj'cles  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
they  do  baby  carriages.  Bicyclists  travel  too  rapidly 
for  us  to  get  out  of  their  way,  and  baby  carriages  are 
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beneath  tlie  range  of  tlie  facial  sense.  Those  who 
propel  such  vehicles  are  moreover  very  inconsiderate. 
Nurse  girls  always  select  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
the  city,  and  occupy  a  good  deal  more  than  their  share 
of  the  walk.  But  the  height  of  inconvenience  is 
reached  when  three  or  four  of  these  carriaofes  are 
drawn  up  together  and  their  propellers  form  them- 
selves into  a  baby  admiration  society.  No  doubt 
baby  should  have  an  airing,  but  a  main  thoroughfare 
ought  not  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not 
consider  such  matters  as  foreign  to  my  subject  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  asking  the  bicyclists  not  to 
call  every  one  "  a  blind  old  fool  "  who  fails  to  get  out 
of  their  way,  and  of  requesting  those  who  have  to 
do  with  baby's  recreation  to  be  a  little  more  con- 
siderate of  other  people's  rights. 

Besides  assisting  the  blind  in  crossing  streets, 
hearing  is  like  smell,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
locating  various  kinds  of  business  places.  Music 
stores,  machine  shops  of  different  kinds,  and  factories 
can  be  found  by  this  sense.  In  a  music  store  an 
instrument  is  going  at  times  and  sometimes  the  fine 
tuner  is  at  work.  The  noise  of  a  sewinof  machine 
indicates  a  tailor's  shop,  and  the  ringing  of  an  anvil 
a  blacksmith's  forge.  Woollen  factories,  planing  mills, 
and  flour  mills  have  each  their  peculiar  sounds. 

Unfamiliar  sounds  in  a  well  known  quarter  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  blind  man,  and  he  is  often  able 
to  comprehend  their  meaning.  Hammering  and  the 
ringing  of  trowels  indicate  the  erection  or  improve- 
ment of  a  building ;  shouting  may  mean  a  fire,  a  row, 
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or  other  excitement.  All  such  things  should  be  given 
a  wide  birth  by  the  blind,  but  they  do  not  always  do 
what  they  ought.  I  myself  and  two  or  three  of  my 
blind  friends  went  to  the  great  fire  of  the  Osgoodby 
building  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1895) 
in  Toronto,  much  to  the  amusement  of  our  sighted 
friends.  Though  a  fire  is  dangerous  I  must  confess  I 
find  it  very  exciting.  The  crowd  and  their  conversa- 
tion, the  varying  accounts  and  theories  of  the  fire's 
origin  form  an  interesting  study.  A  great  tumult 
and  uproar  equal  to  that  of  any  fire  sometimes  indi- 
cates an  intercollemate  football  match.  When  I  was 
at  college  I  took  great  interest  in  such  events,  and 
by  attending  to  the  shouting  was  able  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  fiffht. 

Sound  also  assists  touch  in  determining  one's  where- 
abouts. From  a  hollow  ring  in  the  walk  we  know 
that  we  are  in  front  of  a  certain  saloon,  while  if  we 
strike  an  iron  fence  with  our  cane  we  know  that  it 
surrounds  a  particular  church,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  category  of  establishments,  each  marked  with 
its  special  sign.  An  iron  post,  wooden  post,  plank, 
stone,  gravel  walks,  iron,  board  and  picket  fences  are 
told  quite  as  often  by  their  sound  as  by  their  feel. 
By  means  of  all  these  special  signs  felt,  heard  and 
smelt,  there  remain  few  places  of  business  which  can 
not  be  located.  Psychologically,  hearing,  smell,  and 
the  facial  sense  must  supply  all  the  signs  of  locomo- 
tion used  normally,  because  these  are  the  senses  by 
which  nervous  activify  is  set  up  by  bodies  not  in 
actual  contact  with  the  physical  organism.     All  those 
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ideas  are  thus  enlarged  wliicli  depend  on  sucli  contact 
for  their  full  realization. 

The  Use  of  the  Facial  Sense. — The  chief  use 
of  the  facial  sense  is  to  protect  the  body,  or  rather 
parts  of  it,  from  coming  into  actual  contact  with 
external  objects.  Its  range  is  less  extended  and  less 
accurate  than  that  of  hearing,  and  that  of  hearing  is 
less  extended  and  less  accurate  than  that  of  sight. 
Hearing  has  this  advantage  over  sight,  that  it  is 
extended  in  various  directions  while  sight  is  restricted 
to  the  straight  line.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  in 
simpler  words,  that  w^e  can  hear  around  a  corner 
what  we  cannot  see.  The  facial  sense  resembles 
sight  somewhat  in  this  respect,  though  it  is  not  quite 
so  much  restricted  to  the  straight  line.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  fairly  approximate  estimate  as 
to  what  is  the  average  range  of  this  facial  sense, 
chiefly  because  the  blind  refuse  to  be  closely  examined 
with  regard  to  it.  It  is  far  more  developed  in  some 
than  it  is  in  others.  My  friend,  Mr.  Stewart,  possesses 
this  sense  in  a  highly  developed  state.  The  following 
is  an  instance  of  his  use  of  it,  which  I  discovered 
accidentally,  and  as  everybody  knows  accidental 
phenomena  are  often  more  valuable  than  actual 
experiments.  Mr.  Stewart  was  asked  by  a  blind 
friend  of  his  how  The  Heintzman  Piano  Co.'s  ware- 
rooms  were  to  be  found.  He  replied  that  just  opposite 
to  their  door  was  a  lane  with  a  luoh  buildino-  on  one 
side  and  a  lower  one  on  the  other.  His  friend  laughed, 
and  said  that  such  siyns  mio;ht  be  of  service  to 
Stewart  but  that  they  were  of  no  use  to  him.     Mr. 
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Stewart  eiiiploys  .such  sit^iis  coii.stantly,  mid  in  my 
opinion  his  use  of  them  can  be  explained  in  no  otlier 
way  except  by  tlie  facial  sense.  He  is  totally  blind, 
and  the  shnis  he  uses  dirter  altoii'ethei-  from  those 
employed  by  the  sii;hted.  From  this  instance  Mr. 
Stewart's  range  of  facial  perception  is  found  to  be  at 
lefvbG  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.  Ordinarily,  however, 
it  is  not  found  to  cxceeil  some  ten  to  twelve  feet. 

Another  illustration  of  the  development  of  this 
sense  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Pincombe,  a  blind  tuner,  of 
St.  Thomas,  who  was  a  few  years  ago  in  the  employ 
of  the  Reimer  Piano  Company.  Walking  down 
Jarvis  Street  one  afternoon,  he  pointed  out  the  trees 
on  the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  from  Gerrard  Street  to 
Wilt(3n  Avenue  he  never  missed  a  tree,  and  this 
block  is  one  of  the  longer i  in  the  city.  I  could  give 
many  more  such  instances,  but  these  two  answer  the 
purpose.  I  may  add,  though,  that  I  myself  employ 
this  sense.  It  is  chiefly  useful  for  moving  about 
indoors,  where  the  cane  cannot  be  extensively  used. 
It  protects  one  from  running  into  any  object  out  of 
its  usual  place  in  a  familiar  house,  and  must  be  relied 
on  almost  altogether  in  avoiding  accidents  in  strange 
quarters.  The  reason  that  the  facial  sense  is  not 
generally  more  developed  among  the  blind  is  thnt 
their  training  has  so  long  been  in  the  hands  f  *  le 
sighted — people  who  know   little  about  it,  are 

consequently  totally  unqualified  to  develop  i 

It  is  the  facial  sen.se  which  enables  the  blind  to  mo*  e 
in  a  straight  line.  The  buildings  and  fences  along 
the  road  are  the  excitants  from  which  the  direction  is 
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determined.  There  is  one  great  peculiarity  about  this 
sense  to  which  I  have  not  before  called  attention. 
This  peculiarity  is  the  form  of  the  range  of  this 
sense.  It  protects  the  face  from  many  a  nasty  blow, 
but  it  is  of  little  use  in  protecting  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Its  range  does  not  extend  l)elow  the  chin  in 
front,  and  the  hips  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  back  it 
does  not  appear  to  exist  at  all.  It  seems  to  depend 
for  its  action  upon  the  position  of  the  head,  and  this 
fact  I  think  strongly  suggestive  of  my  special-sense 
theory.  It  is  the  peculiar  range  of  the  facial  sense 
which  makes  tie-posts  and  hydrants  such  deadly  foes 
to  the  blind,  for  they  make  no  sound,  are  without 
odour,  and  do  not  excite  sensations  in  the  face ;  but 
alas !  they  can  be  felt,  and  we  know  it. 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  remaining  senses 
enable  the  blind  to  go  about  may  be  summed  up 
thus  :  The  sense  of  touch,  with  its  extension,  the 
stick  guards  the  body,  finds  the  path,  and  locates 
signs  of  a  person's  whereabouts ;  the  sense  of  smell 
locates  special  places  and  gives  warning  of  the  prox- 
imity of  dangerous  places ;  hearing  guides  them 
among  noisy  throngs  and  across  busy  streets,  besides 
assisting  in  the  location  of  special  businesses.  The 
facial  sense  enables  them  to  keep  in  a  straight  line, 
and  protects  the  head.  The  muscular  sensations 
i-emain  intact,  to  give  the  position  of  the  whole 
body.  Touch,  taste,  smell,  and  the  facial  sense  are 
much  more  influenced  by  chan<»:es  in  the  weather  than 
the  sense  of  sight,  so  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
I  lie  blind  to  go  about  in  rain,  wind  and  storm  than  it 
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is  for  the  sighted.  The  wind  is  especially  destructive 
to  the  facial  sense,  and  hearing  also  is  much  impaired 
by  it. 

The  physical  organism  is  taxed  beyond  its  strength 
by  the  blind,  and  consequently  there  is  a  great  loss  of 
vitality.  Statisticians  have  noticed  frec^uently  that 
longevity  is  considerably  diminished  in  the  blind, 
though  they  do  not  often  attempt  to  account  for  this 
diminution.  In  my  opinion  it  is  almost  altogether 
due  to  this  strain  on  the  nervous  system  in  loco- 
motion. Every  blind  man  will  admit  that  he  sutlers 
more  from  nervous  exhaustion,  after  a  long  tramp  by 
himself,  than  from  any  other  cause.  This  is  a  strong 
reason  why  the  blind  should  abandon  those  employ- 
ments which  demand  physical  exertion  of  this  kind, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  those  which  draw  on  the 
mental  forces. 

The  intellectual  capacity  of 
depends  jointly  upon  the  age, 
natural  ability  of  the  individual, 
about  without  assistance,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  age  at  which  the  individual 
becomes  blind.  The  actual  degree  of  blindness  is  of 
some  importance.  A  fraction  considerably  less  than 
1/200  is  often  of  great  assistance  in  locomotion,  but  it 
is  so  unreliable  at  times  that  it  is  more  confusing  than 
helpful.  Those  who  become  blind  early  in  life  gener- 
ally attain  the  greatest  proficiency  in  getting  about, 
but  there  are  so  man}'^  exceptions  to  this  generality 
that  1  feel  justitied  in  saying,  that  if  any  blind  person 
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without  a  guide,  the  old  saying, "  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way,"  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  late  in  life  are  often  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  cannot  find  their  way  around 
that  they  refuse  to  try  the  new  methods.  The  mere 
perception  of  light,  here  again,  though  of  no  direct 
practical  value,  is  of  vast  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
stimulates  its  possessor  to  greater  effort,  because  he 
yet  feels  himself  of  the  world  of  the  sighted.  Those 
who  have  been  blind  from  early  infancy  seldom 
become  able  to  move  about  with  as  much  ease  and 
assurance  as  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  after 
they  have  learned  to  walk.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is 
so  very  difficult  to  teach  them  what  erect  carriage 
and  walking  in  a  straight  line  mean.  Patient  and 
careful  training,  however,  enable  them  to  accjuire 
these  ideas,  and  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  being  without  sight  that  when  they  have  conquered 
these  difficulties  they  often  make  the  most  successful 
scholars.  It  is  so  hard  to  make  them  understand  the 
importance  of  these  matters  of  carriage,  dress  and 
general  deportment  that  they  fail  signally  in  after 
life.  This  is  also  true  of  the  rest  of  the  blind  to 
some  extent,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  many  failures. 
,  The  blind  must  never  forget  the  importance  which 
tlie  sighted  attach  to  tliese  matters :  it  is  fatal  to 
their  success  both  in  business  and  in  society. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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THE  THEORY   OF   VISION. 

AN  analysis  of  the  nature  of  vision  is  of  some 
importance  to  our  psychological  research,  for 
by  it  we  shall  learn  what  sensations  are  really  irre- 
trievably lost  in  blindness.  To  anticipate,  these  are 
sensations  of  colour  and  its  variations  into  hues,  tints, 
and  shades.  Distance,  size,  and  magnitude  can  be 
to  some  extent  replaced  and,  moreover,  they  do  not 
actually  arise  from  external  objects,  but  are  inferred 
from  certain  colouring,  together  with  muscular 
activity.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  is  rather 
psychical  than  practical.  The  power  to  obtain  ideas  of 
distance,  size,  etc.,  nevertheless  enables  the  blind  to 
form  mental  pictures  of  the  external  world  which,  with- 
out such  ideas,  would  be  impossible.  Colour  sensations 
cannot  be  replaced,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for 
those  born  blind  to  liave  any  idea  of  painting,  photo- 
graphy, beautiful  landscapes  and  gorgeous  sunsets. 
The  only  appreciation  of  such  things  that  these  people 
can  have  is  the  pleasing  sound  of  the  language  in 
which  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature 
are  so  often  clothed.  In  this  brief  account  of  the  theory 
of  vision,  these  remarks  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

It  is  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
since  Bishop  George   Berkeley  gave   to  the  world  the 
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true  theory  of  vision,  and  yet  there  are  few,  even 
among  educated  people,  who  understand  its  nature. 
Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  outside 
of  lecture-rooms  little  interest  is  taken  in  such 
matters.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
philosophical  theories  which  has  great  practical  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  a  correct  understanding  of  it 
enables  a  person  to  comprehend  the  real  meaning  of 
blindness,  and  consequently  make  him  better  fitted  to 
deal  with  this  affliction  whenever  it  arises.  It  is  for 
this  reason  chiefly  that  I  have  devoted  a  special 
chapter  to  the  theory  of  vision. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Professor  Bo  wan,  in  his  work  on 
"  Modern  Philosophy,"  "  the  only  fruitful  and  import- 
ant truth  in  psychology  which  we  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  been  first  discovered  in  these  modern  times,  and 
as  universally  accepted  both  by  physicists  and  meta- 
physicians to  be  now  established  beyond  all  doubt  or 
question,  is  that  contained  in  Bishop  Berkeley's  '  New 
Theory  of  Vision,'  first  published  in  1709,  when  its 
author  was  only  twenty-five  years  old.  The  germs 
of  it  were  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  metaphysical 
speculations  of  Malbranche,  especially  in  the  first 
book  of  the  '  Search  after  Truth,'  and  in  a  brief  para- 
graph of  Lock's  '  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.' 
But  these  were  hints  the  full  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  which  w^ere  not  even  suspected  by  those  who 
made  them.  Consequently  their  priority  of  publica- 
tion no  more  lessens  the  merit  of  Berkeley's  grand 
discovery  than  the  shrewd  anticipations  of  the  true 
theory  of  gravity  by  Kepler,  Huyghens  and  Hooke 
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detract  from  the  glory  of  Newton  in  first  tracing  out 
that  theory  to  its  furthest  conse(|uences  and  verifying 
it  by  mathematical  proofs  in  liis  immortal  Principia. 
When  first  published  Berkeley's  doctrine  appeared  so 
novel  and  improbable  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  philosophical  romance  or  paradox.  But  it  is  now 
formally  taught  in  elementary  treatises  in  optics,  and 
is  adopted  into  every  scientific  creed,  though  few  per- 
sons take  the  trouble  to  put  the  several  portions  of  it 
together  so  as  to  contemplate  its  results  in  the  aggre- 
gate, or  as  one  whole. 

"  Yet  the  doctrine  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short 
statement :  Berkeley  proved  that  there  is  no  resem- 
blance whatever  between  the  visible  and  the  tangible 
qualities  of  material  things,  that  colours  are  the  only 
objects  of  sight,  while  the  distances,  figures,  and  mag- 
nitudes of  external  objects  are  not  seen,  but  only 
inferred  or  estimated  from  qualities  which  are  really 
visible.  That  is  from  variations  of  colour  and  from 
gradation  of  tints  and  of  liglit  and  shade.  Prior  to 
experience,  without  the  aid  of  the  other  senses,  our 
eyes  could  not  inform  us  that  anything  existed  out  of 
ourselves.     We  do  not  see  the  outer  world." 

In  these  paragraphs  Professor  Bowan  has  indicated 
both  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  Berkeley's 
theory.  He  has  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut  shell, 
so  to  speak.  Nowhere  have  I  found  a  clearer  and 
more  appreciative  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  condensed 
and  concise  account  of  Berkeley's  philosophy  than  in 
Professor  Bowan 's  work.  The  temptation  is  strong 
to   quote  more   of   his   exposition  of   the   theory  of 
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vision,  but  space  does  not  pei'init.  No  doulit  Caviip- 
liell  Fraser's  editions  and  I'eviews  of  Berkeley's  works 
are  fuller  and  more  definite,  hut  in  sympathy  witli 
and  eoni])rehension  of  Bcrkelianisni,  Professor  Bowan 
(juite  e<|uals  the  distinguished  Edinburgh  professor. 

That  the  power  to  move  among  and  arrange  objects 
in  an  orderly  manner  in  space  is  acquired,  Berkeley 
proves,  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  men  born  blind 
and  afterwards  made  to  see,  sav  that  the  trees,  stones 
and  other  external  objects  touch,  or  rather  are  in, 
their  eyes.  It  requires  long  training  before  such 
persons  are  able  to  use  their  sight  to  much  advantage. 

It  is  (piite  clear  that  the  most  we  can  expect  to  see 
of  an  abject  is  its  length  and  breadth.  Its  thickness 
must  be  inferred.  Froni  experience  previously  gained 
the  mind  knows  that  a  certain  variation  in  tinting 
and  shading  is  due  to  difterences  in  surface,  and  it 
infers  from  a  particular  shading  that  an  object  has 
three  dimensions.  The  stereoscope  is  a  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  In  this  instrument 
two  pictures  are  presented,  the  one  a  picture  of  that 
part  of  an  object  usually  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and 
the  other  a  corresponding  picture  of  that  seen  by  the 
left.  The  sensation  produced  by  these  pictures  is 
quite  the  same  as  that  produced  ordinaril}',  and  the 
mind  infers  that  this  sensation  arises  from  a  solid 
object.  The  line  of  vision  is  direct,  an<l  vision  can 
no  more  be  deflected  from  the  straight  line  than  a 
gun  can  be  made  to  shoot  around  a  corner,  although 
Professor  Bowan  tells  us  of  an  Irishman  who  claimed 
to  have  one   so   constructed.     The   stereoscope   is  a 
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means  of  deceiving  the  judgment,  and  similar  decep- 
tions occur  whenever  one  and  the  same  sensation  can 
be  produced  by  two  causes,  the  one  of  frequent  and 
the  other  of  infrequent  action.  Whenever  the  infre- 
quent cause  is  operating,  the  judgment  is  always 
misled.  Thickness  or  solidity,  then,  is  inferred,  not 
seen. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  prove  that  neither  is  distance 
seen.  If  vision  cannot  be  deflected  from  the  straight 
line,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  impression  must  be 
made  on  the  retina,  whether  this  line  be  long  or  short. 
We  infer  the  distance  from  the  distinctness  or  faint- 
ness  of  colouring,  and  from  the  relative  position  of 
objects  to  each  other,  the  distance  of  some  of  which 
are  known.  Distance  is  also  inferred  from  the 
tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  required  to  bring 
the  object  upon  the  most  acute  point  of  vision.  The 
nearer  the  object  the  more  the  convergence  of  the 
eyes,  and  vice  versa,  when  judgment  of  the  distance 
of  a  certain  object  is  frequently  made  it  becomes 
very  accurate.  A  practised  ball-player  can  judge 
the  distance  of  a  ball  in  motion  with  an  accuracy 
surprising  to  the  onlookers.  Very  great  distances, 
such  as  those  of  the  fixed  stars,  we  do  not  even 
attempt  to  estimate.  That  the  distance  of  the  head- 
light of  a  locomotive  approaching  amid  surrounding 
darkness  cannot  be  even  approximately  determined  is 
conclusive  proof  that,  without  the  presence  of  familiar 
objects  and  colouring,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of 
distance. 

If  distance  is  a  matter  of  inference  it  is  quite  clear 
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that  magnitude  must  be  so  also,  for  the  visible  mag- 
nitude of  any  object  depends  altogether  upon  the 
supposed  distance  of  the  object  from  the  observer. 
The  greater  the  distance  the  more  liable  to  err  is  a 
person  in  the  judgment  of  magnitude.  The  field  of 
vision  is  fixed  that  there  is  always  the  same  number 
of  visible  points  falling  within  it.  The  best  proof 
that  magnitude  is  not  seen,  is  that  when  objects  are 
far  above  or  far  below  us  they  appear  much  smaller 
than  they  do  when  we  are  on  a  level  with  them.  If  the 
dimensions  of  these  objects  were  directly  or  actually 
seen  it  could  make  no  difference  from  what  point  they 
were  viewed. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  distance,  size  and  shape  are 
inferred,  and  not  seen,  has  no  practical  importance  in 
tlie  use  of  sight.  Psychologically,  however,  it  means 
that  thouJ'h  these  ideas  may  be  got  from  sight 
indirectly,  they  are  not  altogether  destroyed  with 
its  loss.  A  full  comprehension  of  this  shows  how 
idle  such  questions  are.  How  does  a  blind  man 
manage  to  find  his  mouth  ?  How  is  he  able  to  find 
his  way  about  ?  and  the  like.  I  have  already  shown 
how  that  the  blind  possess  these  ideas.  Their 
significance  is  this,  that  by  them  the  blind  can 
obtain  ideas  of  everything  in  which  they  are  materi- 
ally involved.  For  instance,  by  examining  a  small 
portion  of  the  design  and  form  of  any  object,  by  the 
help  of  memory  and  imagination  the  blind  can 
obtain  an  idea,  imperfect,  it  is  true,  of  the  whole 
structure.  The  very  imperfection  of  this  idea,  how- 
ever, often  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  since 
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the  minor  defects  are  filled  in  by  im{i<iji nation.  Ideas 
o\'  cathedrals,  palaces  and  other  architectural  works 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obtained  l)y  the  blind  in  this 
way. 

The  sensations  absolutely  lost  in  blindness  are,  then, 
colours.  Colour  varies  in  intensity,  hue  and  tint. 
The  intensity  of  light  is  the  force  with  which  any 
colour  impinges  upon  the  retina ;  for  example,  the 
difference  between  the  pitch  darkness  of  midnight 
and  the  obscurity  of  twilight.  Hues  are  the  various 
colours  of  the  spectrum  con-esponding  to  the  rates  of 
vibrations.  Red,  green  and  violet  are  the  primary 
colours.  Tints  are  shades,  corresponding  to  the 
degree  of  purity  or  saturation  of  light.  Tints  are 
less  differences  in  colours  caused  by  mixtures  of  com- 
plementary colours.  Complementary  colours  are 
those  which  unite  to  form  white  light ;  light  is  the 
only  element  of  visual  sensation  proper.  There  is, 
however,  another  class  of  sensations  got  through  the 
optic  nerve.  The  visual  sensations  are  aided  by 
muscular  sensations  which  enable  the  eye  to  move 
rapidly,  thus  multiplying  and  contrasting  the  various 
colour  sensations,  which  are  gotten  in  a  given  time. 
These  muscular  sensations  also  add  a  new  and  differ- 
ent element  when  a  fixed  connection  between  visual 
sensation  of  any  point  of  the  eye  distant  from  the 
centre  and  the  muscular  sensation  involved  in  bring- 
ing the  eye  so  as  to  bring  the  image  upon  the  yellow 
spot,  the  point  of  most  acute  vision,  has  been  estab- 
lished, then  muscular   sensation   becomes   a  perfect 
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sio-n  of  a  certain  spacial  distance  and  direction.  It 
is  these  sensations  whicli  form  the  basis  of  visual 
judoinent  of  distance,  shape  and  magnitude.  In 
blindness  these  judgments  must  be  made  by  the  other 
senses.  They  can  no  longer  be  obtained  through  the 
optic  nerve,  but  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  blind  to  remember  that  the  power  to  form 
them  is  not  altogether  lost. 
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THE    HIGHER    PSYCHICAL    PROCESSES    AND   STAGES    OB' 

KNOWLEDGE. 

MY  aim  here  is  to  make  good  the  assertion  made 
in  the  first  chapter,  that  blindness  tends  to 
intensify  and  strengthen  the  higlier  mental  powers. 
As  I  did  in  treating  of  sensation,  I  adopt  Professor 
Dewey's  views  in  examining  these  processes  and 
stages  of  knowledge,  contenting  myself  with  pointing 
out  wherein  the  blind  differ  from  those  in  the  normal 
condition,  and  also  with  showing  where  possible  the 
reasons  for  this  difference. 

Now,  though  it  is  in  sensation  that  the  psychical 
limitation  of  the  blind  arises,  yet,  still  this  limitation 
is  bound  to  affect  the  whole  structure  of  the  mind ; 
for,  not  only  does  the  mind  act  upon  the  sensuous 
material  presented  to  it,  but  also  it  is  reacted  upon  by 
this  same  material  itself.  When  sensations  have  been 
built  up  into  the  forms  of  knowledge  these  elabora- 
tions themselves  become  new  organs  for  the  further 
acquiring  of  knowledge.  Thus  sensations  are  to  the 
mind  what  food  is  to  the  body — they  are  received 
into  it,  digested  by  it,  and  made  into  organs  for  its 
use.  Further,  just  as  the  body  is  modified  by  the 
lack  of  certain  kinds  of  food  so  the  mind  is  altered 
by  the  loss  of  a  particular  class  of  sensations,  and  the 
more   important   the   food   and    sensations   lost,  the 
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jrreater  will  the  modification  and  alteration  be. 
Normally  by  far  the  more  important  of  our  sensations 
arise  through  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the 
more  interestinf;  stages  of  our  knowledge  are  de- 
veloped out  of  such  sensations.  Consequently  the 
alteration  produced  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  by 
the  withdrawal  of  these  optical  affections  is  bound  to 
be  very  extensive.  I  endeavour  to  show  that  this 
alteration  is  the  condition  which  renders  a  more 
intense  mental  life  possible  for  the  blind. 

The  Processes  of  Knowledge. — The  world,  as 
we  know  it,  is  not  a  mere  passing  assemblage  of 
sensations  of  colour,  heat,  cold,  etc.,  but  a  complex 
psychical  product.  This  psychical  product  is  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  mind  by  means  of  its 
organized  structure  upon  tlie  sensuous  material  pre- 
sented to  it.  The  knowing  self,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  apperceived  content 
upon  the  mind's  organized  structure.  The  one  pro- 
cess is  called  apperception  :  the  other,  retention. 

Apperceptiox. — Apperception  combines  the  various 
sensuous  elements  presented  to  the  mind  at  once  into 
a  whole,  and  unites  these  successive  wholes  into  a 
continuous  mental  or  intelligent  life.  It  is  divided 
upon  the  basis  of  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  the  relative  activity  of  the  mind  in 
forming  them  into  three  stages— association,  dissocia- 
tion and  attention. 

Association. — The  mind  never  leaves  sensuous 
elements  isolated,  but  connects  them  into  larger 
wholes.     Association  mav  be  either  simultaneous  or 
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successivt'.  In  simnltancous  association  all  the  ele- 
ments present  at  one  time  are  fused  into  one  whole. 
This  fusion  may  be  eitlu^r  a  summation  of  various 
minute  stimuli  arising  in  (me  sense;  e.f/.,  composite 
character  of  colour,  or  a  combination  of  sensations 
from  (lifierent  senses :  optical  sensation  is  the  fusion 
of  colour  sensation,  muscular  sensation  and  local  sign. 

Successive  Association. — Whenever  any  associat- 
ing activity  recurs,  all  elements  which  have  l)e(!n 
previously  involved  in  it  recur  also.  Successive  or 
connective  association  is,  therefore,  leased  (m  the  fusion 
of  simultaneous  association.  Both  identity  and  dif- 
ference are  necessary  to  it,  for  without  some  point  of 
identity  between  the  present  and  the  past  there  would 
be  no  succession,  because  no  continuity ;  and  without 
an  element  of  diti'erence  there  would  be  no  suc- 
cession, because  no  change.  An  associative  activity 
has  some  elements  the  same  as  those  ^of  a  previous 
activity  and  some  different.  The  different  element 
will  be  called  up  with  the  like,  but  from  its  difference 
gets  an  independent  existence.  This  associating 
activity  is  called  representation  or  redintegration, 
and  rests  on  identit}',  either  external  (redintegration 
by  contiguity)  or  internal  (association  by  similarity). 
In  the  one  case  the  connection  is  extrinsic,  in  the 
other  it  is  intrinsic. 

Association  liv  Contiguity. — There  are  two  forms 
of  this  activity,  spacial  and  temporal.  The  spacial 
covers  all  cases  where  one  element  recalls  some  other 
which  has  been  coexistent  with  it  in  space,  ii  is 
easily  cultivated  because  of  the  fact  that  the  larger 
number  of  our  ideas  are  gained  through  sight.    Words 
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denoting  spiritual  and  ideal  proccHHes  were  originally 
words  which  si<^nified  material  things  existing  in 
space,  to  comprehend — literally,  to  grasp  together. 
'Pemporal  contiguity  establishes  Hxed  orders  of  con- 
nection, as  in  the  alphabet,  A  calls  up  B,  and  B,  (\ 
It  is  in  forming  the  proper  order,  therefore,  that  the 
cultivation  of  this  activity  consists.  Speech  and  music 
depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  arrangements  of 
ri'gular  associations  in  time.  The  majority  of  our 
associjitions  involve  both  spacial  and  temporal  con- 
tiguity, together  with  simultaneous  fusion. 

In  blindness  the  power  to  form  associations  by 
spacial  contiguity  is  almost  destroyed.  No  doubt,  so 
far  as  the  sensuous  material  necessary  for  tins  func- 
tion can  be  obtained  through  the  remaining  senses,  it 
is  still  active,  but  its  extensive  use  is  eft'ectually 
stopped,  because  the  objects  which  occasion  this 
activity  under  normal  conditions  occupy  such  an 
extended  area.  The  mind,  in  the  arranging  of  its 
knowledge,  is  conse(]uently  forced  to  employ  its  other 
modes  of  association.  Among  these  other  modes, 
perhaps  that  of  temporal  contiguity  is  most  exten- 
sively cultivated.  It  is  this  enforced  cultivation  of 
association  by  tem})oral  contiguity  which  enables  the 
blind  to  succeed  so  often  and  so  well  in  music  and 
oratory.  In  the  learning  and  executing  of  musical 
selections  the  blind  rely  on  this  activity  almost 
entirely,  and  in  ordinary  literary  studies  it  is  far 
more  extensively  used  by  them  than  it  is  normally. 

Association  by  Similarity. — In  associating  activi- 
ties, an  element  may  occur  frequently.  This  element 
gains  in  redintegrating  power  at  the  expense  of  those 
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occurring  less  frequently,  and  finally  acquires  the 
power  of  ac<"mg  independently,  so  as  itself  to  redinte- 
grate ideas.  The  extent  to  which  any  individual 
employs  this  form  of  association  forms  a  good  basis 
for  determining  his  intellectual  character.  He  who  em- 
ploys association  l)y  contiguity  is  continually  weighed 
down  by  a  vast  mass  of  contiguous  matter ;  while 
he  who  uses  association  by  similarity  pierces  through 
the  mere  externally  contiguous  objects,  and  finds  in 
them  fundamental  resemblances,  thereby  freeing  the 
mind  from  all  irrevelant  detail  got  through  mere 
contiguity.  Professor  Dewey  illustrates  the  difference 
in  intellectual  development,  depending  on  the  use  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of  association  by 
contrasting  the  view  of  an  apple  taken  by  a  peasant 
and  that  taken  of  one  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
peasant,  employing  mere  spacial  contiguity,  reads 
into  the  apple  that  it  is  good  to  eat ;  while  to 
Newton,  employing  association  by  similarity,  it 
exemplifies  the  laws  of  all  falling  bodies.  The 
connection  formed  by  contiguity  is  accidental.  It 
burdens  the  mind  and  uses  up  its  power.  Things 
and  events  \vhich  have  little  real  relation  are  often 
strung  together  by  this  activity,  and  persistence  in 
using  it  is  fatal  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  on 
a  large  scale.  Connection  by  similarity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  internal.  It  adds  to  the  mind  and  increases 
its  carrying  power.  There  are  two  classes  of  associa- 
tors  by  similarity  :  t]»e  artistic,  who  use  the  bond 
of  resemblance  between  ideas — sucli  people  have  a 
keen  intuitive  powei* :  the  scientific,  who  are  slower, 
and  trace  every  step   in  the  connection.     Tliere  are 
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three  forms  oi'  tliis  activity  :  associjition  hy  resem- 
blanco,  by  contrtust  and  l>y  assimilation.  As  tlie  blind 
employ  these  forms  exactly  as  the  sio-hted  do,  they 
need  no  special  examination  here. 

As  we  have  seen  that  the  more  connnon  form  of 
oontig'uous  association  is  lost  in  blindness,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  ont  that  associ.'iiiun  by  similarity 
is  more  extensively  nsed  in  c()nse(|nence.  Tlie  ex- 
tiMisivc  nse  of  this  latter  form  has  been  sliown  to 
I'esidt  in  a  hioher  intellectnal  develo])ment.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  blind  shonld  ha,ve  iiTcat 
intellectual  development.  This  is,  moreover,  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  withdrawal  of  association  by  spacial 
continuity,  because  the  mind  is  thereby  compelled  to 
einploy  its  remainino-  powers  in  associatino-  activities. 
Tlu'  onlv'  other  condition  necessai'v  to  this  i-esult  is 
not  always  present  in  the  blind — that  is,  .sensuous 
material  enough  out  of  which  to  construct  intellectual 
edifices.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  material  which  pre- 
\'ents  the  majority  of  the  blind  from  attaining  to 
that  degree  of  intellectual  development  which  is 
otherwise  nece?  arily  involved  in  their  condition.  It 
would  be  wise  economy,  then,  to  put  these  data  within 
their  reach,  and  this  may  be  done  by  improving  the 
facilities  for  their  education  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  embossed  books  largel\-. 

Dissociation. — In  associating  sensuous  elements, 
the  mind  never  gives  all  the  elements  eijual  value, 
but  emphasizes  some  and  neglects  others.  Dissocia- 
ti(^n  is  therefore  an  aspect  of  association,  because  only 
those  elements  can  be  dissociated  which  ha\e  been 
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(jri<4in;illy  associated — analysis  ))resupposes  syntlicsis. 
It  is  a  more  active  foi'iiK  liowever,  for  in  it  the  iiiind 
selects  sonic  t'lcnicnts  and  ne^-lccts  others,  whih'  in 
association  all  the  elements  are  notice<l.  Dissociation 
is  in\()lve(l  ill  association,  Ix'cause  in  anv  associatinu" 
activity  some  one  element  always  stands  one,  as  the 
bearer  of  the  others.  The  I'uiiction  of  dissociation  in 
])sychical  life  is  to  hreak  U[)  the  mechanism  in  which, 
ii*  left  to  itself,  association  wonM  resnit.  It  also  sets 
the  mind  free  to  act  for  ends  of  its  own. 

Attextiox. — Attention  is  that  activit\  of  the  self 
which  connects  all  elements  presented  to  it  into  one 
whole  with  reference  to  their  ideal  si<xniHcance  :  that 
is  with  I'ej'erence  to  the  relation  which  they  hear  \.> 
some  intellectnal  end.  ritimatelv  this  end  is  the 
si'lf,  and  tlu.'  whole  process  is  one  of  self-de\elop- 
ment.  There  are  three  aspects  of  attention — the 
selectine',  the  adjusting;',  an*!  the  relating'  activities. 
The  mind  s(>lects  some  of  its  activities  whih^  it 
nei^lects  others  ;  thus  considered,  attention  is  a 
hie'her  form  of  dissociation,  hut  in  dissociation  the 
stress  is  hiid  because  of  the  intei'est  of  the  presenta- 
tiori  for  the  mind.  In  attention,  because  of  the 
interest  (jf  the  mind  in  the  ])i'esentation.  As  adjust- 
ing- activity  of  attention  enables  the  mind  to  ri'S])ond 
<|uickly  to  its  ])resentatious,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  mind  is  able  to  antici])ate  what  is  comine-  de])ends 
the  ra])idity  o\'  the  presi'utation's  reco_i;'nition  and 
inter[)retation.  Attention  is  a  relatin*;'  activity,  an<l 
consists  of  tindin^j,'  relations  of  identity  and  differ- 
ence. As  there  is  no  knowK'(l!.;('  without  I'elation,  so 
there  is  none  without  attention. 
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'I'Ir'  mind's  activities  are  not  in  thenisidves  altered 
ill  l)lindness,  but   tlie  ends   towards  wliieli   tliev  are 

-M  ...  " 

directed  are  ^'enerally  oF  a  ditt'erent  cliaracter.  For 
exaiii})le,  a  ])Iind  man  is  not  apt  to  iind  liimself  real- 
ized in  the  aciiuirini;'  of  such  accomplisliments  as  a 
])articular  stroke  in  l)illiards  or  a  certain  pose  in 
cricket.  Of  course,  I  do  not  chiim  that  every  person 
jiossesses  thest;  or  similar  andiitions,  or  that  every 
hlind  person  is  free  from  them,  hut  merely  that  as 
most  of  such  and)itions  depend  on  si^'lit  for  their 
realization,  the  hlind  are  of  necessity  less  exposed  to 
tlicni.  It  follows  also  of  necessity  that  mental 
gymnastics,  if  I  may  he  pei'mitted  the  expression, 
aic  moi'c  lik('I\'  to  he  indulmMl  iji  hy  the  hlind,  with  a 
c()iise([uent  streno'thening  of  tlie  mind.  This  ditier- 
ciice  in  the  ends  of  attention,  stated  hrietlv,  is  that 
the  l)liiid  do  not  make  ends  foi-  themsehcs  of  exter- 
nal ap])eai'ances  of  themscKcs,  hut  seek  to  shine  in 
the  internal  world  of  the  mind. 

Rktkntion.  —  Retention  is  hor.nd  up  with  the 
a[»[)ei'ceivino-  activities.  A])perception  n'ives  char- 
acter to  the  material  a})))i"(dien(led,  I'etention  ^ives 
chai'acter  to  the  self.  A))perception  aii<l  retention 
are  mutually  iiiNoKcd  in  each  othei'.  Ixetention 
leserxes  foi'  futuie  a])[)ei'ception  what  apj)ercepLion 
has  oiven  to  it  in  i)ast  ex)>ei-ience.  Retention  is 
<;rowth  of  the  self  in  faet.  dust  as  the  ]»hysical 
organism  reeeixcs  and  die-ests  its  fooih  so  retention 
assimilates  tlu;  results  of  apperce[)tion  into  the  organ- 
ized structure  of  the  mind. 

The  Stages  of  KxowLKDfiE. — The  staji-es  of  know- 
ledw  are  the  forms  into  which   the  minds  activities 
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put  all  the  sensuous  material  ju'esented  to  it.  The 
n^rowth  of  kiio\vle<l;^^('  is  a  process  of  self-development. 
It  advances  from  the  external  and  least  re])resenta- 
tive  to  the  internal  and  most  symbolic.  Added 
symholism  gives  addtMl  meaning-.  It  is  a  process  of 
idealiziition  from  tiic  less  to  the  more  sig'uificant,  and 
the  stages  in  this  process  arc  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  thinking  and  intuiti(m.  As  far  as  the 
forms  ()\'  these  stages  are  concerned,  in  blindness  they 
remain  unaltered,  but  the  loss  of  s(j  nmch  of  the 
sensuous  material  of  kno\vle<lge  necessarily  eflects  a 
change  in  thcii'  content.  It  is  not  re([uired,  therefore, 
to  give  an  account  of  th(5  foi'ins  of  the  stages,  but 
simply  to  indicate  the  difference  in  content,  and  a 
short  paragra[)h  will  dispose  of  each  stage. 

Perceptiox. — Perce] )tion  may  be  define(l  as  know- 
ledge of  actually  present  particular  things  (jr  events. 
As  sight  ordinarily  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
data  necessary  to  this  knowdedge,  it  follows  that  per- 
ception is  narrowed  in  the  blind  in  area  by  more  than 
one-half.  It  is  all  that  intense  interest  in  the 
variations  of  facial  expression,  of  dress  and  general 
appearance  of  relatives  an<l  friends,  all  that  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  the  observation  of  the  moving- 
life  of  the  streets,  of  the  shops,  c»f  the  homes ;  in  fact, 
all  that  pleasure  and  excitement  connecte<l  with  the 
visible  details  of  life  which  is  lost  in  blindness. 

Memory — Memory  mav  be  defined  as  knowdediie 
of  particular  things  or  events  once  present,  but  now 
no  longer  so.  It  is  genei-ally  believed  that  tlie  blind 
have  an  especially  retentive  memory.  Hi-oadly  s])eak- 
ing,  this  belief  is  wadl  founded.     It  is  a  fact  that  the 
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Idind  omploy  kiiowl('d»j;'e  in  tl\is  I'onu  niore  tlmii  is 
n-enerallv  tlu*  cise :  ])ut  as  memorv  refers  Imek  to 
jK'rception,  it  is  olivions  tliat  the  iiu'iiiory  of  tlie  blind 
is  subject  to  the  liniite<l  nature  of  thcii-  ])erception, 
and  tliat  thougli  tlie  iniaocs  of  objects  may  br  retained 
more  vividly  by  tliem,  tlie  lunnber  of  tliese  images 
is  limited  to  just  the  same  extent  as  were  the  original 
perceptions  of  the  objects.  The  gr(>atei-  vividness  of 
the  remembered  imao-o  is  not  an  clement  in  memory 
at  all,  so  that  it  is  better  to  say  that  the  process  of 
retention  is  more  developec],  for  the  memor}-  itself  is 
actually  less  perfect. 

Imagixatiox. — Imagination  is  that  operation  of 
the  intellect  which  embodies  an  idea  or  image  in  a 
particular  form.  In  imagination  the  blind  are  very 
fertile,  and  as  literature  is  lai'gel}^  the  work  of 
imagination,  the  blind  are  well  htted  for  its  pursuit. 
A  blind  man's  imagination  produced  that  greatest  of 
all  English  epics,  "Paradise  Lost."  Imagination  must 
supply  all  that  perception  fails  to  give,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  bhnd  cultivate  it.  The  faces  of 
friends,  when  no  longer  seen,  must  be  imagined,  and 
if  they  have  never  been  seen  they  are  altogether  the 
work  of  cre;.,tive  imagination. 

Thinking. — Thinking  may  lu^  detined  as  know- 
ledge of  universal  elements :  that  is,  of  ideas  as  such 
or  of  relations.  From  its  definition  it  is  evident  that 
blindness  does  not  effect  it.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  subject  matter  of  thinking  or 
thoutjht,  but  there  is  none  in  its  form,  thinking'. 

The  stages  of  knowledge  are  all  mutually  impli- 
cated, and  are  all  manifestations  of  the  u'eneral  law 
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that  knowlLMlo'e  is  a  process  of  rcc()u;nitioii  of  the 
in(livi(hial,  tlirouf^li  tlie  functions  of  analysis  and 
syntliesis.  While  every  concret(i  act  of  knowle(l<^('  is 
self-related,  and  therefore  one  ol'  intuition,  the  term 
is  limited  by  Professor  Dewey  to  ultimate  wholes  of 
knowledge,  and  these  he  calls,  intuition  oF  tlic  world, 
intuition  of  self,  intuition  of  God.  The  first  two  are 
dependent  upon  each  other,  and  both  to<;'ether  are 
dependent  upon  the  thir  1. 

IxTriTiox  OF  THE  WoRLD. — The  wholeness  of  the 
world,  the  recognition  of  nature  as  a  S3^stem  is 
implied  even  in  the  simplest  perception.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  synthesis  by  the  mind  of  several  intuitions, 
which  form  a  chain  from  the  conception  of  substance 
to  the  intuition  of  the  woi-ld.  Each  link  in  the  chain 
represents  the  recognition  by  the  mind  of  a  new 
element  in  its  presentations. 

lNTi:rnox  of  the  Sef.f. — This  is  the  knowledu-o 
of  sell'  as  a  universal,  permanent  activity.  This 
knowledge  has  been  already  impli(Ml,  for  the  I'ecogni- 
tion  of  self  is  only  the  perception  of  what  is  involved 
in  every  act  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  more  complete 
staii'e  of  intuition,  for  in  it  we  reco^'nize  that  the  true 
existence  of  nature  is  in  its  relation  to  mind. 

Intuition  of  God. — This  is  the  complete  stage  of 
intuition.  The  true  self-related  must  be  the  organic 
unity  of  the  self  and  the  world,  of  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  and  this  is  what  we  know  as  God..  Every  con- 
crete act  of  knowledge  involves  an  intuition  of  God. 
It  is  the  most  concrete  and  <leveloped  form  of  know- 
ledo-e.  and  at  the  same  time  is  iinolvedin  all  knowing 
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IT  ri'llKirri)  in  cxaiHiniiin-  tlic  psycliieal  life  of 
1  tlic  hliiid  we  li;iv(^  studiccl  its  coo-nitivc 
aspect  cliiclly,  and  have  iioticoil  the  einutional  ami 
NoUtlonal  aspects  only  iiieideiitaily.  I  am  not  ])re- 
pared  to  cany  tiiu,  investigation  further  witliin  the 
Hniits  of  tliis  work.  L  cannot,  Ijowevei",  close  it 
witliout  niakin*;' a  few  remarks  upon  tlie  relio-ion  of 
the  blind.  , 

llelio-ion  l)eloni;s  to  the  emotional  aspect  of  mind. 
As  intuition  of  God  is  com])lete  intuition,  so  i-elij^'ion 
is  complete  feeling.  Will  is  the  concrete  unity  of 
kn.owledge  and  feeling.  W  ill  is  the  source  lK)th  of 
ideals  and  of  the  realization  of  them.  Kaeh  indi- 
viduals  will  depends  for  it.s  particular  natui'e  upon 
his  education,  surroundings,  etc.  Religious  will  is 
the  highest  form  of  will,  hence  any  individuals  will 
determines  his  particular  religion.  As  the  blind  ynry 
in  their  ideals  the  (juestion  of  tlieir  I'eligion  cannot 
be  approached  from  this  aspect  of  the  minds  modes 
of  activities.  We  nmst  retui'n  then  to  i-eligion  as 
com])lete  feeling,  try  to  find  out  what  it  <lej»ends  on 
noi-mally  foi'  its  full  ivalization,  and  discos'er  what 
alterations  l)lindness  bi'iniis  about. 

Jn  treatini:' this  subieet  1  no  loiij-'er  I'ollow  i'rob'.s.oi- 
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Dewey's  psycliolo^^'ical  exposition,  wliicli,  tlioii^li  ex- 
cellent, is  miK'li  too  len<^tliy  I'or  my  purpose.  The 
(fleiiieiits  of  iii\-  \ie\v  are  ilee'elinii,  and  iiia\'  l)e  IohikI 
ill  the  jiccoiint  of  He^^el's  absolute  spirit  at  the  close 
of  Schwejjjl.'rs  brit;!',  th(jii«4'h  woinlert'ully  compre- 
hensive, "  History  of   Philosophv." 

"The  burden  ol*  all  reh'ii'ion,"  savs  Schweii'ler,  in 
setting  forth  Hegel's  view  of  it,  "  is  the  inward  exalta- 
tion of  the  soul  to  the  absolute  as  the  all-comprehend- 
ing, all-reconciling  substance  of  existence,  the  knowing 
of  himself  on  the  part  of  the  subject  as  in  unity  with 
God.  All  religions  seek  unity  of  the  divine  and 
human." 

The  religion  V\-hich  most  fully  realizes  this  descrip- 
tion, in  that  it  unites  the  divine  and  human  in  one 
personality,  is  Christianity.  Art  is  the  transition  t(j 
religion,  and  through  it  souls  are  often  led  to  re- 
ligion. The  more  highly  idealized  and  completely 
realized  any  religion  becomes,  the  more  strongly  it 
influences  art  and  the  more  indissolubly  it  becomes 
bound  up  with  art.  Christianity  of  to-day,  therefore, 
is  a  complex  of  art  and  religion.  So  far  as  the  pure 
religion  of  this  complex  product  is  concerned  it  is 
afi'ected  in  no  way  with  regard  to  the  ability  to  ap- 
preciate it  in  blindness  :  but  when  the  part  which  art 
plays  in  bringing  men  into  religion  is  considered,  then, 
so  far  as  art  cannot  be  felt  by  the  blind,  just  so  much 
less  able  are  they  to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  feeling  of  religion  is  a  process  of 
growth  which  in  its  beginning  depends  on  art.  As 
a  broken  stairway  renders  ascent  difficult  to  so  many 
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aixl  iiii[)()ssil»l('  to  soiiif,  so  iiitci'i'uptcd  iirt  makes 
it'liL:;ioii  liai'd  t'oi'  many  to  rcacli  an<l  I'or  some  closes 
it  alto^'otlier.  Oiii' eti'ort  lierc,  tlieii,  must  l»e  to  tiii<l 
out  wliat  steps  in  art  are  destroyed  in  l)lindnt'ss,  and 
how  t'ai'  religion  is  elosed  in  coii.se(iueuce.  Wo  sliall 
find  that  these  shattered  steps  are  at  the  I'oot  of  tlio 
approaeli,  and  tliat  to  many  tliese  alone  are  suHicient 
for  them  to  reaeh  religion.  Arciiitecture,  sculpture, 
paintin;L;\  nuisie  and  poetry  are  the  forms  of  artaidinn- 
in  the  relio-ious  Hfe  of  the  Chuix-h.  These  arts  are 
really  more  than  aids  to  Christianit}^ :  they  are  vir- 
tually parts  of  it,  and  of  them  the  first  three  are  to 
the  l)lind  as  thoujxh  tlll'\'  were  not,  almost. 

AliCHlTECTUllE. — The  beginning-  of  art  is  architec- 
tui-e.  It  belongs  to  the  syndDolical  form  of  art,  because 
in  it  the  matter  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  form.  The 
finest  architecture  in  any  country  is  that  shown  in  its 
buildings  devoted  to  its  religion — the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon at  Jerusalem,  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  St.  Paul's 
and  Westminster  Vbbey  at  London.  (3ne  may  go 
farther,  and  say  that  the  finest  buildings  in  almost 
every  community  are  its  places  of  worship.  This  is 
evidence  enough  that  architecture  is  part  of  religion. 
It  is  e(|ually  easy  to  show  that  the  blind  have  no 
appreciation  of  it.  Although  a  fail"  idea  may  be 
formed  by  the  blind  of  the  dimensions  and  general 
outline  of  a  structure  through  slight  tactual  percep- 
tion and  a  full  description,  yet  that  feeling  which 
all  travellers  know  and  which  comes  to  them  when 
a  glorious    piece   of  architecture   l)ursts    upon    their 
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view  for  tlio  first  time,  is  iinkiiowii  to  tlir  l»liii«l.  Xo 
I'cinciuhcrtMl  inia^'c,  no  iina|;'iniiry  ci'cation  can  ho 
anvtliiui''  like  (his  rcclinu'.  The  ehiel'  \ahie  ot"  these 
ai'chitec-tural  aids  to  religion  is  tlie  j)ower  wliich  they 
lia\  <'  ol'  chisteriiii:'  associations  al)out  them.  Tlie  siu-lit 
of  the  old,  familiar  chiireli  makes  one  feel  more  leli^'- 
ious  than  hundreds  of  thou^'hts  ahout  it  do. 

ScrM'Ti'iii;. — After  architeeture  eomes  sculpture. 
In  it  art  is  still  in  sul)j<'Ction  to  a  stiti',  unyieldinu' 
material,  \'et  there  is  not  a  vestiire  of  the  matter 
which  is  not  iua<Ie  the  Nchicle  of  the  idea.  From 
the  i-eliL;i()us  life  of  the  Prot(^stant  Church  works  of 
the  scul))tor's  ai't  have  l)e<'n  almost  hanislu'd.  So 
beautiful  are  these  creations  that  they  attract  woi"- 
ship  to  themselves  and  do  not  ])ei'mit  reli^^'ious  fetdino- 
to  ii'o  bevond  them.  The  relii'i(jns  of  ancient  (b'eeee 
and  Rome  were  based  upon  i ma <^'e- worship  :  that  is, 
so  far  as  the  outward  expression  of  it  is  ctmcerned. 
The  works  of  tlie  Greek  masters  have  nevei'  been 
surpassed.  The  Church  of  Rome  lias  always  employe(l 
the  works  of  this  art  in  her  aid.  The  statues  of  ( )ur 
Lady  of  Lourdes  and  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Rocchimadora 
were  amono-  the  most  famous  of  these  statues.  Sculp- 
ture is  also  beyond  the  blind,  because  its  creations  can 
be  no  more  appreciated  through  tactual  perce]iti<^n 
and  description  than  those  of  architecture. 

Paintin(J. — In  painting',  art  is  at  least  freed  fi-om 
its  bondage  to  unyielding  matter,  and  one  dimension 
of  space  disappears  from  it.  Its  material  is  a 
coloured  ])lain.  The  u'reatest  Morks  of  this  art  have 
])een  r('[)resentations  of   reli^'ious   feelinj^'.      Raphael's 
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"  Alatloniia  '  mikI  his  "  Tmiistia'ui'ation,'  and  Aiiii'dos 
o'rcat  j)i('tuiv  in  tlu'  Sistino  C'lia|t('l  twr  aiiKtni;'  tlic 
n'raiidcst  paintings  of  the  woi'ld.  [t  lias  ucn cr  hccu 
seriously  pivtcndcd  that  tlio  blind  Iimnc  any  apprcfia- 
tion  of  i)aintin^',  thou^'h  if  sonic  jicoplc  are  ri<^ht  in 
holdinn-  that  the  hlind  can  discriniinato  colours,  it  is 
just  possible  that  sonic  <lay  a  blind  man  may  be  made 
a   iuila'e  of  i)ictures  to  hanii'  in  the  National  (Jallcr\'. 

Mi:si<'. — The  pcrlect  subHmation  of  space  is  music. 
Its  niatei'ial  is  tone,  the  inner  treniblin*;,-  oi'  a  sonorous 
bod\'.  liandels  "  Messiah"  is  one  of  the  iiiiest  of  the 
myriads  ol'  soims  in  tlie  service  of  rdio-ion.  and  re- 
ligious  music  is  the  tinest  of  all.  Music  plays  an 
important  part  in  almost  all  I'clio-ions  exercises,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all  these  artistic  aids 
to  relioi(in.  Its  connection  with  rclio'ion  is  too  inti- 
mate  to  need  furthei'  comment,  and  its  api)reciation 
by  the  blind  is  ])roverbial. 

Poetry. — Poctrv  or  the  literarv  art  has  \\)V  its 
material,  not  sounds  as  such,  but  sounds  as  the  si^'iis 
of  ideas.  All  the  other  ai'ts  retui'ii  in  poetry.  Its 
tinest  creations  are  relioious.  The  work  in  Tsaiahand 
Job  was  done  thousands  of  years  ajio,  and  yet  it  lias 
never  been  sur})asscd  and  rarel}^  eipialled.  'i'lie  whole 
of  religion  is  poetical — tlie  rhythmic  relation  of  man 
to  God.  The  appi'cciation  of  verse  is  keen  in  the 
blind.  In  the  Ontai'io  Institution  for  the  Ulind  the 
books  most  read  in  my  time  were  the  works  oi'  the 
o'reat  poets. 

In  this  analysis  the  limitation  of  the  blind  in  the 
ajjpreciation  of  art,  as  invoh'ccl    in    rcdi^ion,  does  not 
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appear  so  great  as  wlien  we  look  at  it  as  a  whole. 
The  religious  life  of  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the  strenu- 
ous eflbrts  of  her  ministry  to  make  it  otherwise, 
depends  largely  on  the  attractions  it  has  for  the  eye. 
The  ritual  of  the  Church  charms  by  virtue  of  its 
artistic  arrangement.  The  music  of  it  is  gi'and  in 
itself,  but  the  watching  of  the  changing  facial  expres- 
sion of  the  singers  adds  greatly  to  its  charm.  The 
decoration,  painting  and  trimming  of  the  church  itself 
are  agreeable  to  look  upon,  and  the  passion  to  see  and 
be  seen  is  gratified  in  the  church  social  life.  All  this 
combines  to  make  Christianity  attractive,  and  is 
helpful  to  religion  as  long  as  these  aids  do  not  become 
ends  in  themselves.  The  opinion  of  many  that  this  is 
already  of  too  frequent  occurrence  explains  the 
existence  of  so  many  sects,  wiio  think  that  the  whole 
of  the  visibly  artistic  should  be  banished  from  the 
church,  along  w^ith  statuary.  With  the  social  and 
artistic  life  of  the  Church,  the  blind  have  little  in 
common.  They  take  no  interest  in  gorgeous  pageants, 
and,  moreover,  as  their  affliction  prevents  them  from 
following  the  varying  attitudes  of  the  service,  their 
non-conforming  to  these  attitudes  attracts  attention, 
and  often  provokes  remarks,  so  that  i  i  time  church 
becomes  positively  distasteful  to  them,  but  religion 
does  not. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  meet  the  charge  of  materialism  sometimes 
brought  against  the  blind.  The  blind  have  too  active 
a  mind  and  too  definite  an  idea  of  matter  to  confuse 
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matter  and  motion  with  the  orimn  of  all  thintrs.  The 
blind  are  often  indifferentists  to  religion,  sometimes 
agnostics,  but  very  seldom  materialists.  Those  blind 
persons  of  my  acquaintance  who  might  be  called 
materialists,  using  that  term  in  its  widest  significance, 
are  those  who  have  become  blind  late  in  life,  and  whose 
mental  centre  of  gravity  has  been  disturbed  by  the  sud- 
<lenness  of  their  misfortune.  It  is  hard  for  such  per- 
sons to  understand  how  a  God  could  be  and  they  be 
treated  so.  The  majority  of  the  blind  submit  quietly 
and  cheerfully  to  the  inevitable.  I  have  been  told  by 
many  that  they  have  never  known  a  habitually  dis- 
contented blind  person.  I  believe  that  I  know  one, 
and  only  one,  yet  even  he  is  not  a  materialist. 
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EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CiEXEHAL   VIEW   OF    THE    SlIUECT. 

F^OR  tlic  hist  liiiiKh'cd  years  well-disposed  o()verii- 
iiieiits  and  philanthropists  have  heen  most 
active  in  providing-  iov  the  education  of  tlie  l»lin(h 
Since  the  establislniient  of  the  "  Institution  Nationale 
des  Jeunnes  Aveu^les,"  in  1784,  throui»h  the  efforts 
of  Valentin  Haiiy,  tliere  is  not  a  decade  unmarked  by 
the  openin*"'  or  erection  of  some  new  educational  insti- 
tution for  the  blind.  In  fact,  even  before  education 
came  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  nation's  wealth  the 
blind  were  furnished  with  special  schools.  The  blind 
themselves,  however,  have  benefited  little  by  all  this 
well-meant  kindness :  and  it  was  not  until  it  came  to 
be  y'enerally  recognized  that  the  blind  were  the  ])er- 
sons  best  able  to  say  what  their  own  needs  were,  that 
real  proj^ress  be^an  to  be  made.  It  is  only  in  those 
countries  where  this  fact  is  realized  that  the  blind,  as 
a  class,  are  successful.  It  is  only  where  they  have  at 
least  a  share  in  the  management  of  an  institution  that 
much  success  is  achiev^ed. 
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The  blind  know  their  own  wants  far  better  than 
the  sighted  possibly  can,  and  they  are,  therefore,  the 
only  persons  in  a  position  to  deal  with  these  wants. 
The  history  of  the  movement  to  educate  the  blind 
consists  almost  altof^ether  of  facts  which  prove  what 
I  say.  It  was  not  until  after  the  inventor's  deatli 
that  the  Braille  system  was  officially  ivcognized 
at  the  Paris  school.  The  Braille  system,  at  the  time 
of  its  invention  was,  and,  by  many,  is  still  thought  to 
be  the  best  form  of  tangible  print.  It  Vv'as  years 
before  this  system  came  into  general  use,  and  even 
now  there  are  some  schools  which  refuse  to  employ 
it.  It  is  strange  how  determined  the  sighted  su])er- 
intendents  were  to  stick  to  the  old  systems.  I'hc 
"  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,"  after  a 
lengthy  and  careful  consideration  of  the  various 
systems  of  embossed  letters,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Braille;  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  (jMiiion  (the 
only  one  evei*  given  by  any  association  (if  tlu^  blin«l) 
the  sum  of  £20,000  was  expended  in  America  for 
the  purpose  of  embossing  books  in  the  Roman  letter, 
the  kind  of  print  which  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  had  declared  to  l>e  the  worst. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  some  form  of 
])oint  character  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  blind, 
although  some  schools  still  teach  and  cm[)loy  the 
Boman  letter.  When  the  "American  Printing  Housi;" 
abandoned  this  letter  the  last  great  stronghold  was 
won  for  the  point  systems. 

The  blind  themselves  have  brought  about  this 
change  and,  I  bolieve,  that  it  is  they  who  must  solve 
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for  tljonisolvoH  tlieir  own  problems  yet  to  be  solved. 
This  idea  must  l)e  kept  in  iniiul  throup^liout  this 
work.  The  blind,  T  contend,  jire  the  only  persons 
v\dio  understand  their  own  difficulties  well  enouLfh  to 
overcome  them.  Those  who  have  done  most  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  blind  liave  themselves 
been  blind.  Braille,  Montal,  Dr.  Armita^e,  F.  C. 
Campbell,  W.  B.  Wait,  and  H.  L.  Hall  were  men 
whose  blindness  enabled  them  to  deal  with  our  ditti- 
culties.  It  is  true  that,  accordinjij  to  Dr.  Minor's 
definition,  the  late  Dr.  Armitage  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  blind  ;  but  his  vision,  so  he  tell  us,  wjis 
impaired  to  an  extent  which  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  realize  the  position  of  the  blind.  These  are  by  no 
means  all  the  men  who  have  done  much  to  further  the 
interests  of  their  attiicted  brethren.  There  are  many 
more,  but  these  few  illustrate  each  a  dili'erent  work. 
Braille  invented  and  taught  his  unsurpassed  system, 
Montal  proved  tiiat  piano  tuning  was  the  best  trade 
for  the  blind,  Campbell  and  Armitage  founded  and 
built  up  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  assisted 
greatly  in  the  work  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign," 
Mr.  Wait  promoted  the  New  York  system  and 
trained  his  pupils  as  agents  and  small  traders,  and 
Mr.  Hall  is  the  founder  and  manager  of  "  The  Blind 
Men's  Working  Home." 

Though  many  sighted  persons  have  contributed 
much  to  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
yet  where  the  greatest  amount  of  success  has  been 
attained,  the  blind  have  been  at  the  helm.  Thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  sighted  in  attempt- 
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ing  to  introduce  the  Roman  letter,  and  now,  in  the 
most  advanced  institutions,  these  embossed  Ijooks  are 
preserved  in  their  libraries  otdy  as  interesting  relics 
of  bygone  times — "  literary  curiosities,"  as  Armitage 
calls  them.  He  says,  also,  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  Roman  letter  is  used  in  any  school  forms  a  goorl 
basis  for  determining  its  usefulness :  "  The  less  this 
extent  the  greater  its  usefulness,  an<I  vice  versa." 
As  with  the  Roman  letter  so  with  every  other  scheme, 
whenever  the  advice  of  the  blind  has  either  not  been 
asked  for,  or  disregarded,  a  useless  waste  of  time  and 
money  has  invariably  taken  place. 

Had  it  not  been  for  recent  inventions  I  could  not 
have  done  better  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  Armi- 
tage's  work,  on  "  The  Education  and  Employment  of 
the  Blind,"  for  the  correct  view  of  their  education. 
Indeed,  in  many  respects,  this  work  is  of  great  value 
even  now,  but  the  stereotype-maker  and  stereo- 
graph have  *jh;niged  the  situation  altogether,  and 
former  means  of  embossing  have  only  an  historic 
interest.  A  full  description  of  these  machines  will 
be  found  in  the  next  chapter,  but  yet  I  must  point 
out  here  how  completely  they  have  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  educating  the  blind. 

Hitherto  the  expense  of  eml>ossing  books  has  pre- 
vented the  blind  from  obtaining  the  most  improved 
text-books.  In  fact,  so  great  was  the  cost  of  stereo- 
t^'ping  raised  letters  that  in  many  subjects  there 
existed  no  technical  works  at  all,  and  even  when 
there  were  any  the  subjects  were  often  dealt  with 
in  so  antiquated  a  fashion  thot  little  benefit  could 
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be  <leri  0(1  from  tlieiii.  EsjK'cially  is  tlii.s  tlie  case 
ill  tljc  pliy.sicul  ami  natural  sciences,  where  the  ter- 
niiuol()<^^y  and  nomenclature  were  so  long  unsettle*!. 
In  former  times  few  hooks  could  be  prorluced,  so 
that  great  care  and  consideration  lia<l  to  be  given 
to  their  selection.  INIany  works  were  also  published 
in  a  contracte«l,  or  rather  extracted,  form.  In  some 
of  these  extract  books  it  would  l)e  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  original  work.  The  change  which  these 
new  inventions  have  brought  about  is  chieiiy  one 
of  cost.  The  stereotype-maker,  itself  an  inexpensive 
machine  and  cheaply  f)perated,  reduces  the  cost  of 
stereotyping  embossed  books  by  00  per  cent.  An 
illustration  will  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  meaning 
of  this  reduction.  Trior  to  the  invention  of  the 
stei-eograph  the  Bible  was  stereotyped  in  New  York 
Point  by  the  American  Printing  House,  Louisville,  at  a 
cost  of  $^3,000.  In  his  last  report,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley, 
Superintendent  of  the  "  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind," 
says  that  by  his  stereotype-maker  he  could  make  the 
j)lates  for  this  work  in  American  Braille  for  S500,  and 
at  this  figure  he  would  have  for  himself  a  handsome 
profit.  The  American  Printing  House  is  altogether 
supported  by  the  American  Congress,  so  that  S3,000 
is  the  actual  cost  of  stereot^'ping  this  work. 

Besides  giving  to  the  blind  a  great  variety  of  text- 
books, these  Uiachines  also  make  it  possible  for  a  large 
amount  of  general  literature  to  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  actual  cost  of  stereotyping  by  this  means  is  less 
than  that  of  stereotyping  for  the  ordinary  ink-printed 
books,  but  the  paper  used  is,  of  course,  more  expensive 
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in  coiise(juence  of  the  amount  needed  For  enihossed 
])Ooks.  Considering,  however,  the  liberal  way  in 
wiiich  the  State  assists  in  these  matters,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  books  which 
may  he  made  available  for  the  blind.  As  far  as 
text-books  are  concerned,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  receive  the  same  educa- 
tion as  is  given  to  the  sighted.  Are  there  other 
reasons  which  make  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  special 
training  :*  This  (juestion  really  means,  do  the  blind 
need  special  schools  ^  There  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  upon  this  question,  both  among  the  blind 
and  among  the  sighted.  The  only  class  of  persons 
who  are  fairly  unanimous  upon  it  are  those  officially 
connected  with  such  schools,  whose  opinion  is,  of 
course,  fa.vourable  to  them.  I  would  not  do  these 
people  the  injustice  to  say  that  personal  feelings  may 
influence  their  judgment ;  but  I  do  say  that  though 
their  opinion  is  of  weight  so  far  as  the  advantages  of 
special  schools  are  concerned,  yet  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  usefulness  of  training  the 
blind  in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  blind  themselves 
have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  pronounced  upon  this 
question,  and  until  they  do  it  must  remain  in  abey- 
ance. I  can  only  point  out  the  data  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  nuich  of  the  data  is  at 
present  wanting. 

First  of  all  an  extensive  organization  must  be 
formed,  consisting  of  the  intelligent  blind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Then  a  careful  incjuiry  must  be  made 
into  the  after   success   of  the   blind   trained  in  the 
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special  schools,  and  of  those  trained  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  the  amount  of  success  in  the  one  class, 
compared  with  that  attained  by  the  other.  Upon  the 
result  of  this  in(iuiry  an  opinion  mi<^ht  be  safely 
based.  The  organization  would  not  be  very  difticult 
to  ol>tain.  A  federation  of  existino;  associations  would 
almost  answer  the  description  just  given.  This  (jues- 
tion  could  be  solved  by  precisely  the  same  methods 
as  those  ado})ted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  in  determinin<^  the  best  form  of  tan*j^ible 
print.  My  own  opinion  is  that  circumstances  ought 
to  govern  each  individual  case.  If  circumstances 
permit,  it  is  better  for  a  child  to  remain  at  home  and 
attend  the  day  or  public  schools  than  to  go  to  a 
special  institution.  The  chief  advantages  of  so  doing 
are,  I  consider,  the  preserving  of  the  home  ties  and 
the  avoiding  of  those  faults  of  carriage  and  of  char- 
acter necessarily  inherent  in  the  life  of  a  special  school. 
The  chief  danger  in  special  schools  is,  as  Dr.  Arniitage 
says,  that  those  officially  connected  with  them  are 
apt  to  forget  that  these  schools  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  and  not  as  comfortable  sinecures  for 
themselves.  This  is  peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  insti- 
tutions altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The 
plan  of  the  London  Board  School,  of  bringing  the 
blind  to  different  local  centres,  is  found  to  answer 
very  well,  and  might  succeed  in  our  cities.  The  best 
form  of  boarding-school  would  be  obtained  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  educating  a  number  of 
sighted  pupils  with  the  blind.  This  is  the  plan  of 
the  "  College  for  the  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen,"  at 
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Worcester,  and  the  results  linve  been  \  t  rv  irrntifvini:. 
Tlie  sighted  pu})ils  prcviMit  the  develojinient  of  tlu)se 
peculiar  eccentricities  which  .nv  ni'iierally  found  in 
tlie  blind  of  the  special  schools,  and  the  blind  pupils 
secure  all  the  advanta<jes  of  mutual  assistance  and 
counsel.  As  I  have  said  in  another  connection,  I 
repeat  here,  that  the  nearer  the  thoujji'hts  and  actions 
of  the  blind  resemble  those  of  the  sifjhted  the  more 
they  will  be  treated  as  ordinary  people.  I  would 
advise  the  parents  of  blind  children  to  treat  them 
as  other  children  are  treated  ;  educfite  them  as  they 
would  have  been  educated  had  not  blindness  inter- 
vened ;  send  them  out  to  look  after  themselves  just  as 
they  would  have  been  sent  out  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  men  who  have  resolved  that  their 
blindness  should  not  interfere  with  their  career 
have  generally  succeeded.  It  is  when  the  blind  are 
coddled  that  failure  is  most  frequent.  Just  here 
arises  another  grave  objection  to  the  majority  of  the 
special  schools  in  America.  While  in  these  institutions 
the  blind  contribute  nothing  to  their  own  support, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  years ;  neither 
do  their  friends  pay  anything  for  their  maintenance. 
The  feeling  of  responsibility  in  this  particular  is  con- 
sequently altogether  destroyed,  a  feeling  which  is 
kept  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  sighted  children. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  blind 
come  from  a  class  who  are  taught  to  look  to  them- 
selves for  their  own  support  at  a  very  early  age,  so 
that  the  destruction  of  this  idea  is  very  unfortunate. 
When  a  child  from  this  class  is  sent  to  one  of  these 
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special  Hcliools,  tlie  part'nis  feci  that  they  are  relieved 
of  a  bunlen  and  of  all  responsibility.  They  do  not, 
when  lie  returns  for  tlie  lon^  vaeation,  iir<^e  upon  hini 
the  necessity  of  doin^  soiiiethin;^  for  himself,  as  they 
do  their  other  children.  They  rather  ur^'e  hini  to 
remain  as  lon<j  as  ht;  can  in  the  place  where  he  has 
so  little  to  do,  and  is  so  well  taken  care  of.  When  he 
returns  to  the  school  he  is  encoura<^ed  to  stay  because 
the  (iovernment  makes  a  per  Cd'pita  grant,  and  the 
officials  wish  to  have  as  large  a  grant  as  possible.  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  personal 
motives  operate  in  the  min«ls  of  these  officials  who 
want  this  large  grant,  but  I  believe  that  in  doing  it 
they  do  not  consult  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 
The  pupils  then  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  initi- 
ativ<3  alone  in  order  to  tear  themselves  away  from 
the  special  schools  and  strike  out  for  themselves. 
Both  at  home  and  in  the  institution  they  are  advised 
to  keep  on  attending  until  they  have  lost  all  desire  to 
leave,  and  almost  forgotten  that  at  some  time  they 
will  have  to  ^hift  for  themselves. 

The  usefulness  of  a  special  school  depends  almost 
altogether  upon  its  management.  A  badly-managed 
school  often  ruins  a  bright  pupil,  while  a  well-managed 
one  sometimes  makes  a  successfi/  man  out  of  a  dull 
boy.  Whether  a  school  is  well  managed  or  not,  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  success  which 
attends  the  work  of  its  graduates.  I  find  nowhere  in 
the  reports  of  the  American  institutions  any  reference 
to  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  mention 
that  their  recent  graduates  are  doing  well.     I  have 
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found  ill  iiiy  oxpcrirncc,  stran^r  as  it  iiuiy  seem,  tliat 
a  recent  j^raduat*'  is  likelv  to  l>e  doinir  hettcr  than  an 
older  one.  He  is  full  of  cnthusiasin,  and  has  not  yet 
leanuMl  that  he  toils  in  \ain.  ()f  eours*',  this  applies 
to  woi'knien  only,  an<l  tin*  defeet  nia^'  lie  in  the  trade 
itself,  and  not  in  the  education  of  the  workmen.  Jiut 
their  education  ouijht  to  enable  them  to  tin'ii  their 
energies  into  other  channels.  Perhaps  it  does,  hut  the 
reports  are  silent  upon  this  (|uestl'v«  Re})oi'ts  are  so 
verv  vaiiue  and  unsatisfactorv  at  \h  i,,  and  a  careful 
in(juiry  ou<;ht  to  be  made  into  this  matter  by  the 
blind  themselves. 

n  de  ]»lin«l  are  too  often  alto<^etlu'i  enable  to  folhnv 
th(^  plan  of  education  which  I  have  ."^n^f^ested,  because 
l)lindness  is  most  frecjuent  amon;^  the  poor.  It  is  this 
fact  which  ^ives  to  special  schools  their  great  value. 
Though  I  hold  that  blincbiess  ought  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  Avith  the  course  lA  events  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  taken  place  had  it  not 
befallen,  yet  this  can  only  apply  to  those  who  give  to 
their  offspring  certain  opportunities,  and  not  to  that 
class  who,  of  necessity,  look  upon  their  children  as 
burdens  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Normally 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  comparatively  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  but  blind  children  of  this 
class  are  shut  out  from  those  trades  which  most  poor 
children  enter.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  St«ite  per- 
forms a  charitable  work  in  educating  blind  children. 
It  is  true  economy  to  gi\ ';  them  a  chance  tp  become 
useful  citizens,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
to  them  the  best  education  that  the  land  afford.s.     It 
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is  obviously  the  duty  of  tlie  State  to  provide  the 
funds  for  this  education.  The  manner  of  doing  this  has 
generally  been  to  maintain  the  blind  in  special  schools. 
The  State,  then,  must  inspect  these  schools,  and  if  it 
has  an  education  department,  such  schools  ought  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  conform  to  the  regulations  of  that  depart- 
ment. Since  special  schools  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
they  ought  to  be  closely  watched,  and  the  blind 
themselves  ought  to  have  a  share  in  their  manage- 
ment. 

As  to  the  end,  with  reference  to  which  the  blind 
should  be  educated,  a  few  remarks  are  necessary. 
The  great  difficultly  is  to  educate  the  blind  children, 
who  are  mostly  of  poor  parents ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  destroy  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
own  maintenance.  Hitherto  most  of  the  special 
schools  have  aimed  only  at  giving  an  elementary 
education  to  their  pupils.  There  are  some  schools 
which  do  more  than  this,  and  it  is  the  pupils  of  such 
schools  who  achieve  the  greatest  amount  of  success 
in  after  life.  The  Paris  Institution  and  the  "  Royal 
Normal  College  "  turn  out  a  higher  percentage  of 
successful  graduates  than  other  special  schools  for 
the  blind.  These  schools  not  only  teach  music  and 
piano-tuning,  but  also  give  a  liberal  education  to  their 
pupils.  It  may  be  said  that  the  great  success  of  these 
schools  is  due  to  the  profession  of  music,  and  not  their 
education£^l  system.  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in 
this,  but  not  only  is  a  good  education  essential  to  a 
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successful  musician,  but  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
graduate  does  not  follow  the  vocation  taught  him  in 
the  school,  he  generally  succeeds  in  maintaining  him- 
self at  other  pursuits :  this  can  be  said  of  few  other 
schools.  Holding,  as  1  do,  that  the  true  sphere  of 
the  blind  is  in  the  arts  and  professions,  and  those  voca- 
tions which  depend  for  their  profitable  pursuit  upon 
the  brain,  and  not  upon  the  hand,  I  tind  in  these  facts 
about  the  taris  school  and  "  Royal  Normal  College," 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  my  view.  These  two 
schools,  which  beyond  all  doubt  lead  the  other  special 
schools  in  almost  every  particular,  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  ordinary  trades  taught  in  the  work- 
shops. Music  and  piano-tuning  are  the  pursuits 
taught,  and  as  I  contend  that  musical  ability  is 
acquired,  the  success  of  the  blind  in  the  profession  of 
music  is  due  to  their  intensified  powers  of  concentra- 
tion and  application.  It  only  remains,  then,  for  the 
blind  to  be  trained  as  well  and  as  conscientiously  in 
the  professions  and  other  mental  occupations  as  they 
are  in  music,  and  the  results  will  be  equally  gratifying. 
The  blind  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  an  education 
which  Avill  fit  them  to  enter  such  vocations.  The 
expense  would  not  exceed,  if  equal,  that  incurred  in 
training  an  organist  or  pianist.  When  that  prejudice, 
whicli  centuries  of  contempt  for  physical  defect  has 
created,  is  overcome,  the  return  would,  I  believe,  be 
worth  the  outlay.  It  took  years  for  the  blind  to 
conquer  this  prejudice  which  existed  against  their 
working  at  music  and  tuning,  and  it  may  take  longer 
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to  remove  that  against  their  entering  the  learned 
professions ;  but,  as  the  whole  secret  of  success  in 
scholarship  and  learning  lies  in  concentration  and 
application,  the  possession  of  these  powers  in  a  highly 
developed  degree  is  bound  to  insure  their  ultimate 
triumph.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  so  many  blind 
men  have  distinguished  themselves,  but  through  the 
increased  activity  of  their  minds.  Give  to  the  blind 
such  an  education  and  they  themselves  will  do  the 
rest. 

Do  I  propose  then,  it  may  be  asked,  to  give  the 
children  of  the  poor  a  chance  to  enter  the  professions  ? 
Surely  this  is  contrary  to  your  statement  that  blind- 
ness ought  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
probable  course  of  events  had  not  blindness  inter- 
vened ?  Not  at  all.  The  existence  of  special  schools 
alter  the  circumstances  altogether.  The  home  ties  are 
already  severed,  and  in  the  special  schools  it  should 
make  no  difference  whether  a  child's  parents  are  rich 
or  poor.  The  argument  that  to  do  as  I  suggest  would 
be  to  educate  a  child  beyond  his  station,  hardly 
admits  of  statement,  since  the  education  given  is  paid 
for  by  the  State,  and  in  the  State  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  be  free  and  quite  as  good  as  everybody  else, 
as  has  been  established  by  law.  Of  course  I  do  not 
contend  that  every  blind  man  is  a  born  thinker,  but 
only  that  their  peculiar  situation  renders  it  more 
likely  than  not  that  they  will  succeed  in  vocations 
requiring  thought,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  economy 
to  give  the  blind  a  chance,  since  now  they  are  practi- 
cally given    none,    notwithstanding   the 
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sums  spent  on  them  annually.  It  becomes  my  busi- 
ness to  explain  in  detail  how  this  may  be  done  with- 
out any  increased  cost  to  the  State.  If,  after  a  fair 
tripl,  my  idea  is  found  impracticable  then  the  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  had  better  be  turned  into  asylums, 
as  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  State  to  keep  the  blind 
in  such  places  than  to  turn  them  out  to  become  bur- 
dens to  the  community.  The  blind  themselves,  how- 
ever, would  not  submit  to  any  such  treatment,  so  that 
this  idea  merits  no  further  consideration.  Let  us  pass 
to  my  explanation,  which  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  this  part. 
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THE  history  of  tangible  print  really  begins  with 
Haiiy's  happy  idea  of  printing  in  relief  on 
paper.  It  is  true  that  previous  to  Haiiy's  time  many 
efforts  had  been  made  to  enable  the  blind  to  read. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  early  methods  is 
that  of  the  knotted  string  of  Peru.  In  this  system 
various  sets  of  knots  stood  for  the  different  letters, 
and  by  passing  the  string  through  the  fingers  the 
blind  were  able  to  read  the  words  and  sentences  thus 
concatenated.  All  such  methods,  however,  have  only 
that  interest  which  attaches  to  precursors  of  grand 
discoveries.  It  wa^  not  until  Valentin  Haiiy  con- 
ceived and  executed  the  idea  of  printing  in  relief  on 
paper  that  the  first  great  step  towards  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  blind  was  taken.  Since 
Haiiy's  time  many  and  various  have  been  the  attempts 
to  discover  and  produce  the  best  form  of  tangible 
print,  and  it  is  the  history  of  these  attempts  that  I 
now  proceed  to  sketch. 

There  are  three  distinct  groups  of  tangible  print, 
and  each  group  owes  its  origin  to  a  distinct  idea. 
These  groups  are,  first,  the  embossed  Roman  letter,  or 
slight  modifications  of  it ;  second,  those  composed  of 
lines ;  and  third,  those  composed  of  dots.     In  the  first 
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<^ronp  the  dominant  idea  is  a  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  form  of  the  Roman  letter,  because,  as  it  had 
been  found  to  be  so  useful  to  the  sighted,  it  was 
thoufi^lit  that  it  nmst  be  equally  useful  to  the  blind. 
Those  who  invented  the  second  group  saw  clearly 
that  to  adhere  to  the  form  of  the  Roman  letter  was 
impracticable,  but  they  were  unable  to  abandon  it 
completely.  While  abandoning  the  shape  of  the 
letters  they  retained  the  lines  of  which  those  letters 
are  composed.  The  invention  of  the  third  group 
broke  away  from  the  Roman  letter  altogether,  and 
chose  to  represent  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet 
by  arbitrary  arrangements  of  well-defined  dots.  But 
so  persistently  have  the  sighted  clung  to  the  idea  of 
the  first  group  that  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  retain  the  form  of  the  Roman  letter  in  this  third 
group,  by  adopting  successions  of  fine  dots  to  indicate 
this  form.  In  all  three  groups,  then,  we  have  this 
dominant  idea  of  the  first  group.  In  the  second,  these 
lines  are  retained  while  the  form  is  abandoned,  and  in 
the  third  the  form  seeks  to  be  retained  though  the 
lines  are  abandoned.  In  the  best  kinds  of  tangible 
print  both  the  forms  and  the  lines  of  the  Roman  letters 
are  rejected.  I  take  up  these  groups  in  the  order 
named. 

Thk  Roman  Lrtter  Embos.sed. — The  ways  in 
which  the  Roman  letter  has  been  modified  to  make 
it  suitable  for  the  blind  are  very  numerous.  It  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  review  the  details 
of  this  movement  to  establish  the  embossed  Roman 
letter.      Here    each   effort   can  only   be   dealt   with 
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briefly.  A  full  and  entertaining  account  of  the 
details  may  be  found  in  the  late  Dr.  Armitage's  work. 

Hauy's  Type. — In  1784,  M.  Valentin  Hatiy  began 
to  emboss  the  first  books  ever  printed  in  raised  letters 
on  paper.  He  chose  for  this  purpose  the  italic,  or 
written  form,  of  the  Roman  letter.  This  form  was 
used  in  Paris  for  many  years,  but  it  has  long  since 
been  superseded  by  other  and  more  suitable  forms. 
It  was  also  introduced  into  England  in  1834,  by  Sir  C. 
Lowther ;  but  it  never  met  with  much  success,  and 
was  soon  abandoned. 

Gall's  Type. — Gall,  a  printer  and  publisher  of 
Edinburgh,  became  very  much  concerned  that  the 
Bible  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  blind,  and  deter- 
mined that  at  least  a  portion  of  it  should  be  made 
available  for  them.  Accordingly,  in  1834,  he  published 
St.  John's  Gospel  in  a  modified  form  of  the  printed 
Roman  letter.  He  employed  serrated  lines,  substi- 
tuted angles  for  the  curves.  In  1838,  Gall  printed 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Gall  had  to 
contend  with  the  indifference  of  the  managers  of  the 
special  schools,  and  indifi'erence  is  very  much  harder 
to  make  headway  against  than  active  opposition.  He 
was  the  pioneer  of  this  movement  in  Great  Britain, 
and  through  his  continued  efforts  interest  was  at 
length  awakened,  and  reading  by  touch  came  to  be 
recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

Alston's  Type. — In  1832,  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts  offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  kind  of  em- 
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bossed  alphabet  for  the  bhnd.  The  award  was  not 
made  until  1837.  Sixteen  arbitrary  alphabets  had 
been  sent  in,  all  of  which  were  rejected,  and  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  Dr.  Fry,  of  London,  who 
had  suggested  the  use  of  Roman  capitals,  which  had 
been  introduced  in  America  in  1834.  John  Alston, 
treasurer  of  the  Glasgow  Blind  Asylum,  set  up  a 
printing  press  and  embossed,  in  1837,  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  in  the  same  type  in  which,  unknown  to  him, 
it  had  been  printed  in  1834  by  Friedlander,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Alston  completed  the  publication  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  1840,  and  to  him,  therefore,  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  printed  the  first  complete  Bible 
for  the  blind  in  any  language,  because,  though  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Boston,  began  the  work  earlier,  he  did  not 
finish  it  until  1842.  Alston,  being  encouraged  by  the 
decision  of  the  Scottish  Society,  which  he  himself 
helped  to  influence,  made  a  fatal  error  in  adopting 
Roman  capitals.  Tlie  blind  themselves  were  the  first 
to  rebel.  The  want  of  sufficient  legibility  was  the 
chief  objection,  and  outweighed  every  other  con- 
sideration. 

Howe's  Type. — Dr.  Howe  adopted  small  Roman 
letters  and  replaced  the  curves  by  angles,  as  Gall  had 
done.  Howe,  besides  embossing  the  whole  Bible,  also 
published  a  great  variety  of  other  standard  works, 
and  for  many  years  supplied  books  to  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Worcester  Type. — This  system  was  introduced 
into  Englaijd,  in  1838,  by  Dawson  Littledale.  It 
consists   of   a   combination   of   Roman   capitals  and 
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small  lottei-H.  It  is  tlie  .system  used  at  Bristol, 
Vienna,  anrl  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  Paris,  Imt  is  now  virtually 
abandoned. 

Louisville  Type. — The  American  Printinjr  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  until  very  recently 
embossed  books  in  the  Roman  letter  with  very  slight 
modifications.  The  letters  are  larger  and  much  more 
legible  than  Howe's  type,  yet  still  great  delicacy  of 
touch  is  necessary  to  rapid  reading  in  this  print.  The 
books  are  capitalized  and  punctuated  just  as  ordinary 
books  are,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  give  to  the 
Roman  letter  all  the  tangibility  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Nevertheless,  after  careful  consideration  and  much 
discussion  at  the  convention  of  instructors  of  the 
blind  held  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  in  1892,  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  the  Roman  letter,  and  thenceforth  to  print 
in  no  system  but  the  New  York  point. 

Methods  of  Stereotyping  the  Embossed  Roman 
Letter. — To  obtain  raised  letters,  Haliy  used  type 
cast  in  high  relief  and  took  impressions  from  them 
direct  upon  paper.  This  method  has  been  extensively 
followed,  but  the  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  when 
the  type  is  distributed,  more  copies  of  a  work  cannot 
be  had  without  the  expense  of  resetting  it.  The 
better  plan  is  to  do  as  is  done  in  stereotyping  ordi- 
nary books  :  Lay  damp  paper  over  the  type  and 
brush  it  in  well ;  then  have  casts  made  from  these 
paper  moulds  in  stereo  metal.  For  the  method  used 
at  Louisville,  see  account  of  the  American  Printing 
House  at  the  end  of  the    chapter.     At   Boston  the 
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Roman  letter  was  embossed  by  electrotype  plates 
taken  from  movable  type. 

Embossed  Writing. — Various  appliances  have  been 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  embossing  by  hand.  This 
may  be  done  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  means 
of  little  cubes  of  wood,  with  the  lines  of  the  letters 
indicated  by  little  pin-points  projecting  from  the  under 
surface.  M.  Foucaul,  of  Paris,  used  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  his  writing-frame  to  write  the  Roman  letter 
raised ;  but  this  machine  is  a  very  costly  and  some- 
what complicated  apparatus.  None  of  these  methods 
are  much  used  now,  since  the  Roman  letter  has  met 
the  fate  which  it  so  richly  deserved. 

No  matter  how  the  Roman  letter  was  modified  it 
could  not  be  made  legible  enough,  and  consequently 
other  systems  had  to  be  devised.  The  differences 
in  form  between  the  letters  t,  1  and  i,  e  and  s, 
V  and  y,  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  by  touch. 
The  want  of  sufficient  tangibility  rendere<l  the  Roman 
letter  altogether  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
The  argument  that  the  Roman  letter  should  be  em- 
ployed because  it  is  more  convenient  to  the  sighted 
does  not  merit  the  consideration  which  some  writers 
give  to  it.  Embossed  systems  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
the  instructed,  and  not  for  the  convenience  of  the 
instructors.  It  would  be  w^U  if  this  principle  were 
more  generally  recognized  in  every  branch  of  their 
instruction,  that  it  is  for  the  blind  and  not  for  their 
teachers  that  special  schools  have  been  built. 

Group  Composed  of  Lines.  —  Moon,  Frere  and 
Lucas  each  grasped  clearly  the  true  situation.  The 
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Roman  letters  were  too  complicated  in  form  to  be 
made  very  tangible.  The  lines  composing;'  these  letters 
might,  they  thought,  be  arranged  into  positions  inter- 
fering as  little  as  possible  with  their  general  direction, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  the  letters  more  legible 
by  touch.  The  result  was  that  each  of  these  persons 
devised  a  systt-m,  and  each  system  bears  the  name  of 
its  designer. 

Moon's  System. — In  tliis  type  we  notice  particu- 
larly the  desire  of  the  inventor  to  retain  the  form  of 
the  Roman  letter  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  per- 
fect tangibility.  In  some  letters  this  resemblance  is 
real,  in  others  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  while  in  some  it 
does  not  exist  at  all.  The  lines  are  bracketed 
together,  a  curved  line  cari'^'ing  from  the  end  of 
one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next.  When  the 
lii'st  line  is  read  this  bracket  leads  the  finger  to  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  next  line,  which  is  read  back- 
wards to  the  left  side.  The  lines,  therefore,  are  read 
from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right,  alternately.  The 
letters  in  the  return  line,  as  the  line  followed  back  is 
called,  are  not  changed  absolutely,  but  only  relatively 
to  the  reading  finger.  The  letters  in  the  return  line 
retain  the  same  absolute  position  as  in  the  advancing 
line,  but  their  position  relative  to  the  reading  finger 
is  reversed.  ♦ 

Moon's  type  is  very  generally  used  in  Great  Britain, 
but  is  little  known  in  America.  The  size  of  the  type 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  i*ead  recommend  it 
to  the  aged,  and  to  those  whose  fingers  have  become 
hardened  by^toil. 
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Lucas. — This  system  is  a  sort  of  stenographic 
shorthand.  The  lettei-s  are  altogether  arbitrarily 
chosen,  and  consist  of  lines  with  or  without  a  dot 
at  one  end.  It  was  introduced  by  Lucas  about  the 
year  1838.  It  was  never  very  extensively  used,  and 
in  it  little  effort  is  made  to  retain  the  form  of  the 
Roman  letter.  It  belongs  to  this  group,  because  its 
letters  are  composed  chiefly  of  lines.  The  lines  do 
not  reverse. 

Freue. — Frere's  system  is  also  a  phonetic  short- 
hand. The  letters  consist  of  straight  lines,  with  or 
witliout  dots,  half  circles  and  hooked  lines.  Frere's 
system  is  simply  his  phonetic  shorthand  for  the 
siglited,  embossed.     The  lines  reverse. 

Return  Line.  —  This  returi-  line,  invented  by 
Frere  and  adopted  by  Moon,  needs  a  few  remarks, 
by  way  of  explanation.  In  Frere's  system  the  let- 
ters in  the  return  line  retained  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  reading  finger,  but  their  absolute 
position  is  changed.  Moon,  as  we  have  seen,  allowed 
the  letters  to  retain  their  absolute  position,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  reversed  with  reference  to  the 
reading  finger.  In  Frere's  system  the  finger  is  con- 
tinually advancing,  and  always  meets  with  the  same 
side  of  the  letter  first,  just  as  a  person  walks  forward 
in  one  direction,  and  then  turns  and  walks  forward  in 
another.  In  Moon's  system,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^'llen 
the  finger  strikes  the  letters  in  the  return  line  it 
touches  the  back  of  the  letter  first.  Instead  of 
making  a  turn,  it  is  just  as  if  a  person  were  to 
walk  backwards.     Dr.  Armitage  thinks  Frere's  plan 
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the  better;  pernonally,  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the 
return  line  at  all. 

These  systems  of  Moon,  Frere  and  Lucas  have  but 
little  interest  for  us  here  in  Aniei'ica.  They  were 
never  nuich  used,  and  at  present  are  scarcely  known. 

Embossing  books  in  these  systems  is  a  very  simple 
process,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  about  them. 
The  process  is  inexpensive  and  serves  its  purpose 
admirably.  It  is  important,  too,  inasmuch  as  it  sug- 
gests the  best  way  to  emboss  better  systems,  This 
process  consists  in  first  Wfishing  sheets  of  tin  with  a 
solution  of  zinc,  then  placing  copper  wires  bent  in  the 
shapes  of  the  different  letters,  and  when  heat  is 
applied  the  zinc  melts  and  the  letters  become  soldered 
to  the  plates.  This  method  was  first  used  by  Frere, 
and  has  since  been  extensively  employed  for  Moon's 
system. 

The  Dot  or  Point  Systems. — We  now  come 
to  the  most  important  group  of  these  systems 
of  tangible  print.  In  all  point  systems  the  base 
is  the  same,  and  consists  of  an  oblong  of  six  points, 
three  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  For  years 
the  great  question  in  America  has  been,  and  still 
is,  whether  this  oblong  of  dots  should  have  its 
length  perpendicular  or  horizontal.  The  advocates 
of  American  Braille  hold  that  this  length  should 
be  perpendicular,  while  those  of  the  New  York  Point 
system  contend  for  the  other  view.  To  my  mind, 
much  useless  energy  and  discussion  has  taken  place 
in  this  controversy.     The  blind,  themselves,  have  not 
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been  asked  to  pronounce,  and  they  are  the  only  per- 
sons competent  to  deal  witli  this  question.  The  truth 
is,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  both  systems  are  ecjually 
good,  and  both  vastly  superior  to  all  other  forms  of 
tangible  print  in  America.  Tlie  ease  with  which  they 
can  both  be  acquired,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  both  can  be  written  and  road,  combine  to  render 
this  i.ssue  much  less  important  than  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  controversy  imagine  it  to  be.  If, 
however,  it  is  true  that  the  onu  system  is  cheaper 
th.  n  the  other  the  question  will  settle  itself,  for 
the  cheaper  of  two  equally  good  things  is  certain 
to  oust  the  other  in  time.  A  person  with  average 
intelligence,  a  little  instruction,  and  some  practice,  can 
acquire  all  these  point  systems  in  a  few  months.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  question  resolves  itself 
altogether  into  one  of  cost,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the 
cheaper  must  in  the  end  prevail.  As  to  the  argument 
that  by  not  having  a  uniformity  of  system  the  blind 
of  one  part  of  the  world  are  cut  off  from  those  of 
another,  it  may  be  said  that  there  never  can  be  much 
intercourse  between  them  as  individuals,  and  that 
those  persons  who  desire  this  intercourse  are  likely 
to  be  masters  of  all  systems.  In  former  times,  when 
the  production  of  embossed  books  was  so  very  costly, 
this  argument  was  a  great  factor,  but  the  stereo 
machines  have  rendered  it  of  little  importance.  The 
following  cuts  represent  sections  of  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  vertical  and  horizontal  modes  of  structure 
are  formed : 
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Fio.  1 — Braille. 
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Fig.  2 — New  York. 
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The  Braille  System. — The  oldest  and  most  gener- 
ally used  of  these  point  systems  is  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  Braille.  Louis  Braille  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Institute  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Paris,  and 
introduced  his  system  there  in  1829.  Now  it  is 
almost  exclusively  used  in  every  European  school  for 
the  blind,  and  has  been  adopted 'in  Egypt,  Mexico  and 
Australia  as  well.  The  signs  are  purely  arbitrary, 
and  consist  of  varying  combinations  of  six  points 
placed  in  an  oblong,  with  its  length  perpendicular. 
There  are  sixty- three  possible  combinations  of  these 
six  points,  a  number  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  letters 
of  the  English  alphabet,  and  for  punctuation  and  con- 
tractions as  w^ell. 

The  Braille  alphabet,  though  arbitrary,  is  very 
simple.     The  groupe   of   six   points   is  divided  into 
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upper,  middle  and  lower  pairs.  The  tiivst  ten  letters 
of  the  alphahet  exhaust  all  the  possible  combinations 
of  the  upper  and  middle  pairs.  The  next  ten  are 
formed  from  the  first  by  adding-  a  lower  back  point 
to  each  of  the  first  ten  letters.  The  third  row  is 
similarly  formed  by  addin^'  both  lower  points  to  the 
first  row.  The  fourth  row  is  formed  by  adding  the 
lower  front  point  to  the  letters  in  the  first  row.  The 
only  letter  of  the  ordinary  alphabet  in  the  fourth  row 
is  W,  which  is  derived  from  J.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  W  does  not  occur  in  genuine  French,  and  it  was 
thought  better  when  constructing  the  English  alpha- 
bet to  give  to  W  an  odd  place  than  to  alter  the 
significance  of  the  last  four  letters  of  the  oriofinal 
Braille  alphabet. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  confusion  which  often  arises 
in  the  minds  of  beginners  through  the  expression 
right  and  left  points,  the  points  are  numbered  :  Upper 
Pair,  1-2:  Middle  Pair,  3-4:  Lower  Pair,  5-G.  The 
beginner  is  apt  to  think  that  because  the  writing  is 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  reading  from  left  to  right, 
it  s  necessary  to  note  whether  as  is  written  or  as  is 
read,  is  meant.  No  such  distinction  is  needed,  for 
both  in  reading  and  writing  the  movement  is  always 
forward,  and  the  part  of  a  letter  written  first  is  the 
part  read  first. 

The  last  five  signs  of  the  third  row  and  the  first 
nine  (^f  the  fourth  are  used  in  French  for  accented 
and  modified  letters,  and  in  English  for  groups  of 
two  or  more  letters.  By  the  use  of  these  contractions 
in  English,  while  the  correct  ypelling  is  not  interferred 
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with,  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  is  effected.  The  value 
of  a  few  contractions  will  be  made  clear  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  finger  has  not,  as  the  eye  has, 
the  power  to  take  in  a  considerable  area  at  once.  It 
can  only  report  on  that  which  lies  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  it.  ISo  that  the  greatest  amount  of  meaning 
that  can  be  crowded  into  the  fewest  possible  signs 
conduces  to  the  most  rapid  reading  by  touch,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  these  signs  have  each  their  own 
meaning,  and  are  well  defined.  In  England  single 
signs  are  made  to  stand  for  fixed  groups  of  letters, 
and  the  initial  letters  of  common  words  stand  for 
the  words  themselves.  In  France  and  Germany  some 
contractions  are  also  used,  but  as  in  French  the  signs 
used  for  groups  of  letters  in  English  have  been  made 
to  stand  for  accented  letters,  and  in  Germany  for 
modified  ones.  Theii'  systems  of  contraction  are 
necessarily  much  more  complicated  than  the  English 
contractions. 

The  Braille  Writing  Frame. — The  chief  advan- 
tage of  the  Braille  over  all  previous  systems  is  that  it 
can  be  as  readily  written  as  it  is  easil}'  read.  A  brief 
description  of  the  appliance  for  writing  this  system 
is  absolutely  essential  to  any  account  of  it.  This 
appliance  is  neither  complicated  nor  expensive.  It 
consists  of  a  grooved  metal  bed,  which  contains  ten 
grooves  to  the  inch,  and  over  which  is  fitted  a  brass 
guide  punched  with  oblong  holes,  of  which  the  dimen- 
sions are  3-lOth  by  I-5th  of  an  inch.  This  perforated 
guide  is  fixed  into  a  light  wooden  frame,  which  is 
attached  to  the  grooved  metal  bed  by  hinges.     The 
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paper  is  placed  between  the  frame  and  the  grooved  bed. 
The  instrument  for  writing  is  a  blunt  awl,  called  a 
stylus,  which  carries  before  it  a  little  cap  of  paper, 
thereby  making,  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  paper, 
dots  arranged  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the 
Braille  alphabet.  As  the  reading  is  from  left  to  right, 
the  Avriting  is  from  right  to  left.  This,  however,  pre- 
sents no  difficulty  as  soon  as  the  learner  understands 
the  numbering  of  the  points.  The  brass  guide  has 
two  rows  of  oblong  openings  or  cells,  which  make  it 


Fig.  .3 — Puaille  Interlining  Frame. 

possible  to  write  two  lines  without  shifting  the  guide. 
When  the  first  two  lines  are  written  the  guide  must 
be  moved  down  until  the  little  pins  projecting  from 
its  under  side  drop  into  corresponding  holes  in  the 
frame,  then  two  more  lines  may  be  written,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  page.  The  foregoing  description 
applies  to  the  frame  invented  by  Braille  himself,  and 
which  is  still  used  in  France.  The  English  frame  is 
somewhat  different.     The  metal  bed  is  not  grooved, 
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but  marked  by  little  groups  of  cups,  each  group  con- 
taining six  cups.  The  guide  is  so  hinged  to  this  bed 
that  when  the  frame  is  locked  its  openings  correspond 
exactly  to  the  groups  of  cups.  The  guide  and  bed 
are  moved  as  one  piece  down  the  board,  which  is  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  exact  distance  between  the 
lines.  These  lines  are  separated  by  a  wide  interval. 
When  the  first  page  is  finished  the  second  is  written 
on  the  back  of  it  in  the  intervals  between  the  lines 
of  the  first.  This  is  called  interlined  writing.  Be- 
sides rendering  the  print  more  legible  a  saving  of 
space,  equal  in  amount  to  20  per  cent.,  is  effected  over 
the  oriijinal  French  frame. 

A  very  neat  pocket  Braille  writing  tablet  is  manu- 
factured in  Philadelphia.  It  consists  merely  of  a 
brass  guide,  containing  four  rows  of  cells  and  a  metal 
bed  with  four  rows  of  cups.  This  tablet  is  very  con- 
venient for  carrying  about,  is  not  expensive  and  pro- 
duces very  good  print. 

As  the  Hall-Braille  Writer  and  the  stereotype- 
maker  have  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  for  pro- 
ducing the  Braille,  I  shall  describe  them  in  connection 
with  American  Braille. 

Printing  Braille. — Most  of  the  books  printed  in 
France  have  been  stereotyped  directly  from  movable 
type.  Latterly,  however,  many  books  have  been 
prepared  from  brass  plates,  made  by  placing  in  a 
writing  frame,  similar  to  the  ordinary  one,  sheets  of 
brass,  and  stereotyping  them  with  a  hammer  and 
puncli.  The  pits  on  the  back  of  these  sheets  ai'e 
tilled  in  with  solder,  thus  obtaining  good  and  durable 
plates. 
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In  England,  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion prepared  the  plates  for  their  first  books  in  the 
way  just  described,  but  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense 
the  pits  wero  filled  in  with  cement,  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  was  glued  on  the  back.  In  1869,  the  plates  for 
the  "  Village  Blacksmith  "  were  thus  prepared.  Since 
then  many  editions  have  been  printed  from  them,  and 
they  were  still  in  good  order  in  1885,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  are  yet  intact. 

The  later  books  published  by  this  association  are 
printed  from  interlined  plates.  The  frame  for  pro- 
ducing interlined  stereo  plates  is  very  similar  to  the 
ordinary  writing  frame,  only  stronger  and  heavier  in 
all  parts.  A  doubled  sheet  of  brass  is  embossed  with 
a  punch  and  hammer,  in  this  frame,  just  as  in  the 
ordinary  frame  a  sheet  of  paper  is  written.  These 
plates,  prepared  entirely 'by  the  blind,  are  light, 
inexpensive  and  durable. 

For  this  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  the  Braille 
system,  I  have  obtained  much  of  my  information 
from  Armitage's  book. 

Louis  Braille. — Perhaps  the  most  of  the  advance 
in  improving  the  facilities  for  educating  the  blind 
was  made  when  the  Braille  system  appeared,  A 
short  biographical  sketch  of  its  inventor,  therefore, 
should  not  be  omitted  from  any  account  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

Louis  Braille  was  born  in  France,  about  twenty-three 
miles  from  Paris,  early  in  the  year  1809.  When  three 
years  old  the  child  met  with  an  accident,  which  ended 
in  the  loss  of  sight.     His  father  was  a  harness-maker/ 
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and  little  Louis,  as  is  the  wont  of  children,  was  one 
day  playing  at  his  father's  trade,  when  the  sharp 
instrument  with  which  he  was  working  slipped  up 
and  put  out  one  of  his  eyes.  Sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion set  in,  and  soon  the  other  eye  was  also  destroyed. 
At  the  acje  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Institute  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles,  in  Paris,  where  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
varied  talents  and  assiduous  application  to  work. 
Mathematics  and  music  were  his  chief  delights,  and 
he  attained  great  proficiency  in  them.  The  embossed 
Roman  letter  was  the  only  form  in  use  at  Paris 
when  Braille  was  a  pupil  there.  In  1826,  he  became 
a  teacher  in  the  institution  where  he  had  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  pupil.  He  taught  grammar, 
geography,  history,  mathematics  and  music.  He  was 
as  successful  a  teacher  as  he  had  been  a  pupil.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
embossed  Roman  letter  was  altogether  unsuitable  for 
the  blind,  and  he  began  to  search  for  and  devise  better 
characters.  Among  the  existing  ideas  of  systems, 
that  of  M.  Barbier,  an  artillery  ofRcer,  seemed  to  him 
most  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.  Barbier's  charac- 
ters consisted  of  twelve  points,  arranged  in  an  oblong 
of  six  pairs  of  points.  Although  a  great  number  of 
signs  might  be  made  from  this  group.  Braille  knew 
that  the  finger  could  not  cover  a  single  character 
at  once,  so  that  rapid  reading  could  never  be  attained 
in  this  system.  Barbier's  idea,  nevertheless,  was  right 
in  principle,  as  Braille's  development  of  it  proved.  In 
1829  appeared  Braille's  first  treatise  on  his  new 
system,  and  a  fuller  explanation  of  it  in  1834.     The 
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blind  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  new  system  over  all  previous  methods,  though 
the  school  authorities  would  have  none  of  it.  Braille, 
however,  continued  to  advocate  and  teach  his  charac- 
ters :  and  this  much  may  be  said  for  the  Paris 
authorities,  that  if  they  did  not  approve  of  the  new 
system,  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  taught. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  every  new  thing  has  to  con- 
tend with  so  much  opposition  and  indifference.  It 
was  not  until  after  Braille's  <leath  that  his  system 
was  adopted  in  the  Paris  school.  Soon  after  com- 
pleting his  system  for  literary  work  Braille  adapted 
it  to  musical  notation.  It  proved  itself  as  well 
suited  to  the  embossing  of  music  as  it  had  done  for 
tlie  embossing  of  books.  Throughout  Europe  the 
Braille  musical  notation  is  as  generally  used  as  the 
Braille  alphabet  itself.  Besides  obtaining  the  idea  of 
liis  system  from  Barbier,  Braille's  w^riting-frame  was 
merely  a  modification,  though  a  very  great  one,  of 
a  frame  which  Barljier  had  designed  for  his  own 
svstem. 

Braille  was  only  twenty-six  when  his  health  began 
to  fail.  His  decline  was  very  gradual,  and  he  died  of 
pulmonary  consumption  in  1852,  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  As  a  man,  Louip  Braille  was  a  true 
friend,  a  wise  counsellor  and  an  earnest  Christian. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  goodness,  wisdom  and 
generosity.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  <lwell  longer 
on  this  sketch,  but  I  cannot  close  without  inserting 
this  glowing  tribute  which  the  late  Dr.  Armitage  pays 
to  the  memory  of  Braille  :   "  All  that  was  mortal  of 
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Louis  Braille  has  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  but 
the  influence  of  his  spirit  is  more  widely  felt  now 
than  at  any  former  period.  There  is  scarcely  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  whole  world  in  which  his  system 
does  not  form  the  basis  of  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  of  the  States  of  North  America  another 
system  is  used.  This,  however,  is  derived  from  the 
Braille,  and  answers  much  the  same  object." 

The  New  York  Point  System. — Dr.  Russ,  of  New 
York,  made  two  important  alterations  in  the  Braille 
system.  In  fact,  he  so  modified  it  as  virtually  to  pro- 
duce a  new  system,  and  which  has  since  received 
the  name  of  "  The  New  York  Point  System."  Russ 
thought  that  the  length  of  the  oblong  of  points  should 
be  horizontal  instead  of  perpendicular.  Greater 
rapidity  in  writing  and  a  considerable  saving  in 
space  were  the  chief  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  this 
change.  In  choosing  what  particular  combinations 
of  points  should  stand  for  particular  letters,  Russ 
abandoned  the  simple  fixed  rules  which  Braille  had 
devised  and  adopted  as  the  governing  principle  of 
selection  that  those  letters  which  recur  most  fre- 
(juently  in  the  language  should  be  represented  by 
the  least  number  of  points.  Russ  thought  it  a  waste 
of  space  that  every  letter  should  occupy  an  e(j[ual 
amount.  To  remove  these  supposed  defects  it  was 
necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
oblong  of  points.  Shortly  after  devising  the  system 
Russ  gave  it  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  School  for  the  Blind,  in  order  that  a  prac- 
tical test  of  its  usefulness  might  be  made.     Mr.  Wait 
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became  so  thorou^lily  convinced  of  the  great  worth 
of  this  system  that  ever  since  he  lias  been  its  most 
powerful  and  enthusiastic  advocate.  It  has  been  mainly 
through  his  influence  tliat  so  man}^  of  the  American 
institutions  liave  adopted  the  New  York  Point,  and 
chiefly  tlirough  his  efforts  was  it  that  the  convention 
at  Brantford,  in  1892,  decided  to  print  nothing  but 
books  in  this  system  at  tlie  American  Printing  House, 
Louisville.  Mr.  Wait  also  adapted  the  system  to 
musical  notation. 

The  New  York  Point  Alphabet. — Here  there  is 
no  such  guide  to  memory  as  the  Braille  alphabet 
aflbrds.  This  absence  of  mnemonic  rules  is  of  little 
practical  importance,  except  when  persons  'vho  have 
become  blind  late  in  life  wish  to  learn  to  read  by 
touch.  Braille's  rules  assist  such  persons  to  master 
his  sy.stem  with  ease,  while  the  absence  of  such  rules 
in  the  New  York  point  often  discourages  them  at  the 
outset.  As  has  already  been  said,  letters  recurring  in 
English  the  more  frequently  are  represented  by  the 
fewer  number  of  points,  while  those  of  infre([uent 
occurrence  have  a  larger  number.  E  and  T,  which 
occur  most  frequently,  are  represented  each  by  a  single 
point,  while  Z  and  X,  which  are  the  most  infrequent, 
liave  each  five  points.  B,  G,  K  and  Q  are  composed 
of  four :  M,  L,  D  and  R  contain  three ;  A,  I,  N,  O  and 
S  are  made  up  of  two.  In  each  case  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  more  frequent  of  occurreixce  a  letter  is  the 
fewer  are  its  points,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  also 
several  abbreviations.  These,  besides  efl^ecting  a  great 
saving  of  space,  considerably  facilitate  both  reading 
and  writing. 
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The  brass  guide  used  in  writinf^  New  York  point  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  Enf^lish  Braille  guide.  In 
the  bed  the  New  York  guide  has,  instead  of  a  triple 
row  of  e(|uidistant  pairs  of  cups,  a  double  row  of 
e(|uidistant  cups  ;  in  the  upper  part  the  cells  are  square 
instead  of  oblong.  These  differences  are  due  to  altered 
position  of  the  length  of  the  six  points.  Pocket 
slates  for  tliis  system  are  also  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  speed  attainable  in  \vriting  the  New 
York  system  is  etjual  to,  if  uot  greater  than,  that 
attained  by  the  majority  of  sighted  persons  in  the 
ordinary  freehand  writing.  I  have  myself  made 
experiments  in  this  particular,  and  can  therefore  speak 
upon  it  with  some  assurance.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
New  York  Point  can  be,  as  a  rule,  written  faster  than 
the  Braille.  This  is  a  point  conceded  by  the  advocates 
of  Braille,  and  is  of  some  practical  importance  in 
determining  which  is  the  better  system.  The  im- 
proved methods  of  writing  these  systems,  however, 
may  make  considerable  difference  in  the  speed  attain- 
able in  this  system,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
experiments  have  been  made  to  see  which  can  be 
written  the  faster. 

American  Braille. — An  important  modification  of 
pure  Braille  is  extensively  used  in  many  of  the 
American  institutions.  It  had  its  origin  in  Boston, 
and  though  Armitag-e  thou<j:ht  that  it  would  soon  die 
out,  it  is  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 
It  was  invented  by  a  blind  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith, 
formerl}'  head  of  the  Tuning  Department  of  the 
Perkins'   Institute,  and   now    Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
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Mentor.  In  Ainericiin  Braille  the  perpendicular 
lenothof  the  base  of  six  points  is  retained,  while  Russ' 
principle  of  representing  i\w  most  freipiently  recurrinjj^ 
letters  by  the  smallest  number  of  points  is  adopted. 
This  system  is  used  by  some  of  the  best  schools  for  the 
blind  in  America  — Boston,  Philadelphia,  Missouri  and 
Illinois  all  employ  it.  For  this  system  the  Hall-Braille 
writer  and  stereotype-maker  were  invented,  and  these 
alone  will  serve  to  render  the  American  Braille  im- 
mortal. Further,  if  it  is  true,  as  is  sometimes  asserted, 
that  the  stereograph  will  not  work,  tlie  American 
Braille  is  bound  to  become  the  dominant  system  in 
the  United  States :  but  as  the  difficulty  of  the  stereo- 
graph can  only  be  one  of  spacing,  a  difficulty  which 
has  been  overcome  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  in  the 
maimfacture  of  typewriters,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
difficulty  can  be  overcome.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  continuing  to  employ  the  old  methods  of 
stereotyping  in  New  York  Point  until  the  stereograph 
is  perfected,  when  the  stereotype-maker  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  a  perfectly  workable  appliance.  The 
American  Printing  .House  had  better  look  to  itself  in 
these  matters,  as  a  long-suffering  Congress  may  re- 
(|uire  an  account  of  it  some  day. 

Recent  Inventions  for  Writing  and  Stereo- 
typing American  Braille. — Formerly  the  American 
Braille  was  written  and  stereotyped  just  as  pure 
Braille  is  now.  It  was  written  by  means  of  a  frame 
similar  to  the  European  and  stereotyped  by  similar 
processes.  The  New  York  point  also  was  embossed 
by  what  were  practically  the  same  methods:  different 
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in  (lotail  it  is  true,  l»ut,  lu'vcrtlick'ss,  tlu'  prin(;i|)I«' 
involved  in  Itoth  was  identical.  Witliin  the  last  few- 
years  a  ^reat  ehan<4'e  lias  ))een  l)r()»ii;lit  about  throuirli 
the  invention  of  new  appliances.  As  we  shall  see  these 
inventions  are  not  complete  <le[)artures  from  former 
methods,  hut  merely  a  hetter  way  of  pnxlucin^-  the 
.same  results  as  were  f(jrmerly  attained.  First  amon^' 
these  inventions  comes  the  Hall-Braille. 


Fig.  4 — The  Hall-Braille  Whiter. 

The  H  all-Bra  it  le  Writer. — I  copy  the  follow- 
ing description  of  tlie  Braille  writer  from  the  sixtieth 
annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia  School,  and  which 
description  is  there  taken  from  the  Mentor  for  Sep- 
tember, 1892  : 

"  The  machine  has  but  six  keys.  Each  of  these,  by 
means  of  a  lever,  operates  a  stylus.  The  styluses  are 
grouped  together,  making  the  Braille  cell.  The  plate 
through  which  they  pass  upward  is  horizontal  and  is 
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on  tlu'  \y,ivk  an«l  u])|)(»r  part  of  tlie  mncliine,  just 
bt'liiiKl  the  siimll  roller,  shown  in  the  cut.  A  "goose- 
neck "  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  front  castinj;",  and 
passes  over  ihe  roller  an<l  ends  in  a  small  piece  of 
metal  in  which  are  six  cavities  to  receive  the  points 
of  the  styluses.  The  paper  is  coiled  in  the  central 
])art  of  the  apparatus,  and  moves  from  ri^ht  to  left 
with  the  caii'ia<^e.  The  motion  of  the  carriage  is 
automatic,  the  releasing'  of  any  one  key  that  has  heen 
depressed  (or  of  all  the  keys  or  the  spacer),  causing  the 
carriage  to  move  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  Braille  cell. 
The  paper  passes  beneath  the  roller  shown  in  the  cut, 
between  the  tip  of  the  "  goose-neck  "  and  the  plate 
which  guides  the  styluses,  and  when  a  line  has  been 
written  out  upon  a  small  horizontal  surface,  where  it 
can  be  read.  Indeed,  as  the  tip  of  the  "  goose-neck  " 
is  only  a  little  wider  than  the  Braille  cell,  all  the 
writing  done  may  be  read  at  any  time  except  the  last 
letter  written. 

As  the  six  keys,  or  any  number  of  them,  can  be 
depressed  simultaneously,  any  Braille  character  can 
be  written  at  a  single  stroke.  As  now  constructed, 
the  size  of  letter  and  length  of  line  are  the  same  as 
the  "  Crandell  tablet." 

The  Braille  writer  is  a  machine  of  the  same  use  to 
the  blind  as  the  typewriter  is  to  the  sighted. 
Theoretically  the  speed  attainable  on  the  writer  is 
greater  than  that  attainable  on  the  typewriter. 
Practically  a  speed  of  fifty  to  sixty  words  per  minute 
is  the  average  rate  attained,  though  one  hundred 
words   a  minute   have   often   been  written  by  fast 
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operators.  Theoretically  the  advantage  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  Braille  writer  there  are  only 
six  keys,  and  that  the  hands  can  cover  all  the  keys  at 
once.  Practically  part  of  this  advantage  is  lost  in 
the  strain  of  keeping  the  hands  in  the  one  position 
for  any  long  time. 

The  Stereotype-maker. —  When  Mr.  Hall  had 
finished  his  wonderful  contrivance  for  writing  on 
paper,  he  began  at  once  to  see  if  he  could  not  make 
it  write  on  brass.  The  result  was  his  magnificent 
stereotype-maker.  In  principle  it  is  identical  with 
the  Braille-writer.  Its  differences  in  detail  are  only 
made  necessary  by  the  different  character  of  the 
material  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  write.  These 
differences  are  so  well  shown  in  the  cut  that  I  need 
not  describe  the  machine  in  detail.  The  best  account 
that  I  can  give  of  it  is  to  set  forth  its  achievements. 

The  first  stereotype-maker  was  completed  Januar\^ 
4tli,  1893,  by  Harrison  k  Seifried,  Chicago:  since 
then  twelve  have  been  sold  in  order  of  time  as  fol- 
lows: Illinois  Institute,  Missouri  Institute,  Pennsyl- 
vania  Institute,  Perkins  Institute,  Minnesota  Institute, 
Tokio  Institute,  Japan:  Perkins  Institute  (2):  Nor- 
wood, London  :  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
London;  Steglitz,  Germany;  Sidney  Institute,  N.S.W.: 
California  Institute. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  its  invention  this 
machine  has  found  its  way  all  over  the  world.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  each  one  of  these  machini's 
is  a  printing  plant,  capable  of  turning  out  more  books 
in  a  year  than  do  all  the  other  priijting  houses  for 
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Fig.  5 — Thr  Stkreo  i-ype-maker. 
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the  blind  in  the  world.  Those  American  institutions, 
where  it  has  been  introduced,  all  give  a  good  account 
of  it,  and  their  reports  are  full  of  its  achiev^enients. 
What  it  has  done  is  indeed  considerable,  as  an  •  x- 
amination  of  the  reports  of  Pennsylvania,  Missouri 
and  Boston  will  show,  but  it  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  what  may  fairly  be  expected  of  it  in  the 
near  future.  By  it  books  can  be  produced  at  a  cost 
very  little  greater  than  that  for  ordinary  ink  ^)'-  jt- 
ing.  The  actual  cost  of  setting  is  less,  as  sh.  ^'  ii  by 
E.  E.  Allen's  elaborate  calculations  in  one  of  his  late 
reports.  Mr.  Allen  tells  me  that  their  machine  has 
stereotyped  more  this  year  than  in  the  previous  year. 
If  this  great  work  goes  on,  as  it  can  hardly  help 
doing,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  blind  will  be 
almost  as  well  provided  with  books  to  their  taste  as 
the  sin^hted  are. 

The  brass  plates  produced  by  the  machine  are  very 
durable,  and  may  be  made  either  single  or  double  for 
interlining.  The  paper  copy  may  be  made  from  these 
plates  by  placing  damp  paper  on  the  stereotyped  plate 
and  passing  both  through  an  ordinary  clothes  wringer. 
Thousands  of  copies  may  be  struck  from  one  plate 
without  any  sensible  difference  between  the  quality 
of  the  first  and  last  impressions,  and  without  any 
injury  to  the  plate  itself.  The  price  of  the  machine 
itself  is  $150.00,  and  for  another  $50.00,  clothes 
wringer,  hannner,  punch  and  flat-iron  may  be  pur- 
chased, thus  the  whole  outfit  of  a  printing  house  ^an 
be  bought  for  $200.00.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  Ontario  employs  the  New  York  yoint  system, 
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liecaiise  as  yet  Mr.  W.  B,  Wait's  machine,  the  stereo- 
graph, is  not  on  the  market,  and  we  have  lost  two 
years'  worth  of  cheap  books.  This  thought  brings  us 
naturally  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Wait's  machines. 
The  Kleidoghaph. — The  Kleidograph  (key-writer) 
was  invented  by  W.  B.  Wait.  It  is  but  an  application 
of  Hall's  machine  to  the  New  York  Point  system,  and 
is  intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  Braille- 
writer.  The  following  description  of  the  Kleidograph 
is  taken  from   Mr.   Wait's    report    to    the   Board  of 


Fi(i.  0 — The  Kleidograph. 

Managers  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  year  1894  : 

"The  manual  consists  of  twelve  embossing  ke3^s 
and  a  space  key,  the  foi'mer  being  arranged  in  three 
rows,  stepwise,  one  above  the  other.  The  eight  keys 
of  the  two  upper  rows  correspond  with  the  fourth 
base  form  of  the  Njbw^  Yoi'k  Code,  viz.,  ;  :  :  : 

For  convenience  the  keys  are  known  by  numbers, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  points  in  the  foregoing 
sign;  those  in  the  upper  row  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  those  in 
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the  row  next  below  as  2, 4, 6,  8.  At  the  back  end  of  the 
key-levers  are  the  eight  embossing  styluses,  or  stylets, 
each  of  whicli  corresponds  in  position  and  action 
with  the  key  having  the  same  number.  Thus  Key  1 
actuates  Stylet  1  and  produces  Point  1.  If  the 
manual  were  provided  with  only  the  eight  keys  above 
describ  1,  the  use  of  both  hands  would  constantly  be 
required  .  operating  the  keys.  One  of  the  most 
important  .  .'  vars  of  the  student,  however,  is  that  of 
making  written  notes  while  reading  from  books. 
While  so  engaged  one  hand  should  be  free  for  reading 
and  keeping  the  place  on  the  page,  while  the  other 
should  manage  the  key-board.  This  important  object 
is  fully  attained  by  means  of  the  supplementary  keys 
of  the  lowest  row,  each  of  whicli,  when  pressed  down, 
will  carry  with  it  the  pair  lying  directly  above  it. 
To  distinguish  these  keys  from  the  eight  primary 
ones  they  are  called  Compound  Keys,  and  are  known 
by  the  ordinal  names,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth. 
The  efficacy  of  this  mechanism  will  appear  when  it  is 
seen  that  eight  points  are  made  at  a  single  movement 
by  the  use  of  only  four  fingers  of  one  hand. 

"The  paper  carriage  consists  of  a  light  frame  carry- 
ing a  slotted  cylinder  of  thin  metal,  and  provided  at 
the  right  hand  end  with  a  fixture,  by  which  the 
cylinder  may  be  revolved  at  will.  The  paper  may  be 
of  any  width  up  to  ten  inches. 

"  Having  first  passed  the  sheet  between  the  rubber 
feed  rolls,  and  properly  inserted  one  end  of  it  in  the 
cylinder,  the  paper,  by  gently  turning  the  cylinder, 
is  neatly  wrapped  around  it  until  the  head  of  the  sheet 
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is  brought  to  its  proper  position,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  liead  line  edge,  formed  by  a  bevelled  depression 
in  the  reading  board.  It  is  important  that  the  inser- 
tion of  the  paper  should  be  effected  easily  and 
correctly.  This  has  been  amply  provided  for  as 
follows :  First,  the  paper  rests  evenly  and  conven- 
iently on  the  reading  board  ;  second,  it  can  be  squarely 
adjusted  against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder;  third, 
when  being  drawn  in  it  can  be  lined  up  with  the 
outer  edge  of  the  board,  and  finally  with  the  head 
line  edge.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  forward 
feed  of  the  paper  from  line  to  line  should  be  true,  as 
otherwise  the  lines  would  not  be  parallel  upon  the 
paper,  and  might  run  entirely  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet.  Accuracy  in  this  respect  is  secured  by  sub- 
stantial feed  rolls  of  metal,  covered  with  rubber." 

The  kleidograph  will  write  either  literature,  nuisic 
or  mathematics,  according  to  the  New  York  Point  sys- 
tem. The  machine,  like  the  Braille  writer,  will  permit 
any  degree  of  speed  which  the  operator  can  attain. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn  these  machines  are  as  yet  used 
only  in  the  New  York  Institute  :  where  upwards  of 
one  hundred  are  in  daily  use  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  school,  and  are  giving  good  satisfaction.  I 
learned  this  from  some  correspondence  which  I  have 
lately  had  with  Mr.  Wait  regarding  the  machine.  I 
wished  to  purchase  two  of  these  machines,  but  Mr. 
Wait  inforuis  me  that  he  cannot  fulfil  the  order  at 
present,  but  has  filed  it  for  reference. 

The  Stereograph. — This  machine  is  a  develop- 
ment    from     the     kleidograpli,    and,    like     it,    is     a 
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practical  accessory  of  the  New  York  system,  but  of 
broader  character  and  use.  The  special  work  of  this 
machine  is  to  emboss  metal  plates  ready  for  printing 
New  York  Point.     The  action  of  the  machine  is  liirht 
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and  (piiet,  and  its  manaj^ement  is  easily  learned. 
The  stereograph's  details  are  different  in  every  par- 
ticular from  those  of  the  kleidograph,  except  that  the 
key-board  is  the  same  ;  but  the  principle  is  identical. 
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Like  the  stereotype-maker  the  stereograph's  styhises 
are  driv^en  by  i'oot-power.  The  operation  of  the 
inacliine  is  thus  described  in  Mr.  Wait's  report : 

'The  carriage  being  in  place  at  the  riglit  liandend, 
with  the  front  feed  rolls  open,  the  metal  plate  is  inserted 
and  adjusted  between  the  stylets  and  the  im]Dression 
plate,  after  which  the  feed  rolls  are  closed  upon  the 
plate,  thus  tirndy  holdino-  it  in  place  on  the  carriage. 
Motion  is  then  imparted  by  the  treadle  to  the  diiving- 
wheel,  which  primarily  turns  upon  its  bearing  as  a 
loose  pulley,  ready,  however,  to  be  Hrndy  engaged 
with  its  shaft  by  the  action  of  the  kej'board.  By 
depressing  the  spacer  or  any  of  the  embossing  keys, 
the  following  results  are  produced  :  First,  the  stylets 
required  for  any  chosen  letter  or  sign  are  selected : 
second,  the  feed  pawl  is  thrown  forward  from  one 
to  five  teeth  of  the  feed  rack,  thus  determining  the 
throw  of  the  carriage,  which  will  correspond  to  the 
length  of  the  sign  last  made :  third,  the  driving- 
wheel  is  thrown  into  engagement  with  the  shaft, 
thus  imparting  motion  to  the  embossing  plate  by 
means  of  an  eccentric  connection  with  the  shaft  at 
the  left  hand  end ;  fourth,  by  means  of  the  slotted 
cam,  shown  in  the  enlarged  part  of  the  shaft  at  the 
right,  motion  is  transmitted  through  a  lever  and 
intermediate  connections  with  the  shaft  at  the  left 
hand  end.  When  nearing  the  end  of  the  line  notice 
is  given  by  a  signal  bell.  When  the  end  has  been 
reached  the  metal  plate  is  thrown  forward  for  the 
next  time  by  means  of  the  feed-rolls,  which  are  oper- 
ated by  the  milled  thumb-piece  at  the  right  hand  end 
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of  the  carr'age.  The  feed  pawl  is  then  disengnged 
from  the  rack  by  lightly  pressing  a  lever,  placed  just 
below  the  table,  and  the  carriage  is  gently  restored  to 
the  starting-point  by  the  tension  of  a  spring,  which 
also  serves  to  prevent  an  overthrow  of  the  carriage. 
In  this  manner  line  after  line  is  embossed  until  the 
sheet  has  been  filled.  In  regard  to  speed  the  machine 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  operator." 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Wait's  descriptions  of  his  machine 
so  fully,  partly  because  these  inventions  have  yet  to 
establish  their  usefulness  and  efficiency,  and  partly 
because  they  are  the  machines  in  which  we  of  Ontario 
take  the  most  interest,  as  they  are  designed  to  do 
work  in  the  S3''stem  which  we  use  here.  Some  time  ago 
I  w^rote  to  Mr.  Wait  regarding  tlie  stereograph,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Blind  Self-help  Club  I  ordered  one. 
In  December  of  last  year  (1895)  I  received  the  reply 
that  no  machines  had  yet  been  completed  except  the 
model,  but  that  the  castings  for  some  were  being 
made.  We  have  decided  to  wait  for  the  stereograph 
for  a  while,  but  if  it  does  not  soon  materialize  we 
shall  order  a  stereotype-maker  and  endeavour  to 
introduce  American  Braille,  as  we  consider  a  change 
of  system  a  less  evil  than  a  long  delay. 

There  are  several  other  point-writing  and  point- 
printing  machines  which  space  does  not  permit  to 
describe.  Among  them  the  punctograph  and  the 
Orindorf  press  may  be  mentioned.  The  punctograph 
is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  writing  either  Braille 
or  New  York  Point.  It  may  be  of  use  in  schools 
using  both   systems,    but   where   only   one   is   used, 
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either  the  Braille  writer  or  tlie  kleidograph  will  be 
found  more  serviceable.  The  Orindorf  press  is  an 
invention  for  dry  printing.  Further  information 
about  it  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  inventor  himself 
— Orindorf,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Our  review  of  appliances  is  ended.  We  can  see 
progress  in  all  these  inventions.  Each  new  invention 
is  an  outgrowth  of  some  previous  one.  Step  by  step 
we  can  follow  this  development  from  Barbier's  frame 
to  the  stereotype-maker  and  the  stereograph.  We  have 
now  only  to  notice  what  in  theory  is  the  grandest 
triumph  of  the  educators  of  the  blind.  A  whole 
nation  has  been  led  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  its  blind  children,  and 
the  American  Printing  House  was  the  result  of  this 
recognition. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. — 
This  noble  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
a  whole  people  is  located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1858. 
By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3rd,  18T9, 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  was 
directed  to  invest  the  sum  of  $250,000  in  4  per  cent. 
United  States  Bonds,  and  to  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  American  Printing  House  the  interest  accruing 
on  this  investment.  For  sixteen  years  therefore  the 
American  Printing  House  has  received  from  this 
source  the  sum  of  $10,000  annually,  and  by  it  has 
been  enabled  to  supply  to  the  American  Institutions 
books  and  tangible  apparatus  free  of  charge.  No  act 
can  well   be   imagined  more   calculated  to  minister 
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to  the  iiolmIs  of  the  blind,  and  yet  such  is  the  perver- 
sity of  humanity  that  this  nia^iiiticent  institution 
lias  been  allowed  to  become  a  cudjj^el  in  the  hands  of 
one  contending  faction  for  the  purpose  of  closing  out 
the  Braille.  For  three  yej>rs  the  stereotype-maker 
has  been  an  accomplished  fact,  a  plant  which  can  bo 
obtained  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost  andopei'ated  at  one- 
Hfth  less  than  that  of  the  American  Printing  House, 
and  yet  the  American  Printing  House  sticks  to  the 
old  methods  and  appliances  of  embossing.  Not  a  single 
instrument  has  been  purchased  at  Louisville.  This 
is  not  all.  Besides  refusing  to  adopt  cheap  methods 
the  authorities  of  this  institution  have  endangered 
and  jeopardized  the  privileges  of  the  blind  by  violating 
the  conditions  of  the  Act  making  the  grant.  They 
have  received  plates  from  institutions  and  charged 
more  for  the  liooks  made  from  these  plates  than  these 
books  cost  them.  This  action  is  distinctly  a  violation 
of  the  third  clause  of  the  Third  Article  which  clause 
says  that  no  profit  to  the  Printing  House  shall  be  put 
on  any  book  furnished  to  the  American  institutions 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  If  this  grant  were 
withheld  it  might  never  be  restored.  Surely  the 
general  welfare  of  the  blind  should  be  better  taken 
care  of  by  these,  its  most  important  guardians. 

With  a  view  of  showing  how  vastly  superior  the 
new  methods  are  to  the  old  I  copy  from  Dr. 
Armitage's  work  on  the  "  Education  and  Employment 
of  the  Blind "  the  following  account  of  the  old 
methods  of  stereotyping  now  in  use  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind : 
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"  Movable  typo  is  tivst  set  ii]) :  tlienanionld  is  iiiado 
l>y  pastiiio-  tlii'ee  slieets  oi'  pap«M"  too'etlier,  the  Hhre  of 
wiiieli  lias  been  partially  desti'oyed  by  slioht  eharriii<j;', 
which  is  eti'ected  by  <lipi)in«;"  the  paper  For  nil  instant 
into  molten  stereo  metal.  This  is  done  to  destroy 
any  tendency  of  the  paper  to  shrink.  The  paper  is 
then  mouhled  by  pressure  on  the  movable  type,  and 
the  jmper  mould  is  then  taken  to  the  '  flask.'  The 
pitted  side  of  the  paper  lies  against  a  diaphra|;m, 
then  the  melted  metal  is  poured  in  so  as  to  take  a  cast 
of  the  raised  side  of  the  paper  (this  metal  cast  (mly 
serves  as  a  support  for  the  paper  mould  in  tlie  next 
operation).  Next  the  Hask  is  opened  ;  tlie  dia- 
plira<(m  is  removed,  and  a  thin  sheet  of  tin  is  laid  on 
the  pitted  surface  of  the  paper  mould ;  a  sheet  of 
])aper  on  this :  the  tlask  is  a<^ain  closed,  ami  about 
twenty  pounds  of  molten  metal  are  poured  in,  which, 
when  cool,  gives  a  slab  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  sole  object  of  pouring  in  this  molten  metal 
is  to  melt  the  sheet  of  tin  next  the  paper  mould,  and 
the  molten  tin  running  into  the  pit  takes  an  exact 
casting ;  the  next  process  is  to  re-open  the  flask  and 
remove  the  thick  plate  of  metal  with  the  sheet  of 
paper,  separating  it  from  the  tin  plate,  the  back  of 
which  is  now  exposed,  forming  an  exact  mould  of  the 
original  paper  cast.  A  stout  sheet  I  tin  is  now 
applied  over  it,  an<l  outside  of  this  a  projecting  sheet 
of  paper.  The  flask  is  again  closed  and  molten 
stereo  metal  is  poured  in  as  before.  This  melts  the 
second  sheet  of  tin  and  firmly  incorporates  the  two 
together.     The  flask  is  again  opened,  the  stereo-metal 
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plate  which  was  first  inouldecl  to  the  raised  surface  of 
the  paper  inoiihl,  witli  tlie  object  of  supporting'  it 
durini^j  the  subset |uent  operations,  is  removed,  as  also 
the  plate  rcsultin<^  from  the  last  pourin<4'  in  of  )»»olten 
metal.  These  slabs  are  again  put  into  the  i  Jig 
pot  to  f^erve  for  future  operations,  and  the  thin  plate 
of  tin  is  removed,  which  is  now  an  exact  copy  of  the 
paper  mould.  The  edge  of  this  is  now  slightly  bent 
over  to  fit  the  cylinder  of  tlie  press.  This  is  worked 
by  a  steam  engine  of  three-horse  power.  The  cylinder 
works  against  an  india-rubber  cylinder :  four  sheets 
are  printed  at  a  time  and  cut  automatically,  and 
delivered  ready  for  the  binder.  The  cylinder  makes 
about  fifteen  revolutions  per  minute,  which  gives  a 
spee<l  of  printing  of  sixty  sheets  per  minute  The 
printing  is  all  done  on  one  side  of  the  pape  'lie 
books  are  well  bound." 

This  account  shows  how  elaborate  and,  conse- 
quently, how  expensive  stereotyping  by  the  old 
method  is.  The  difference  in  cost  ])etween  stereo- 
typing in  this  way  and  in  that  by  the  stereotype- 
maker  may  be  shown  by  saying  that  the  cost  of 
stereotyping  a  plate  by  the  the  stereotype-maker  is 
not  greater  than  the  first  and  simplest  operation  of 
the  Louisville  method — the  setting  of  the  movable 
type.  For  several  years  the  stereograph  has  been 
promised  us,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  appeared.  Its 
friends  had  better  produce  it  soon  or  the  New  York 
Point  must  go. 

The  Braille,  the  New  York  Point  and  the  American 
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Bi'uillo  ;ii'e  the  tliriM!  groat  point  systt'iiis.  With 
iv^anl  to  tlie  res])octive  morits  of  ciifh  1  luive  iiothiii 
to  say.  Any  one  of  tlie  three  is  vastly  superioi'  to  all 
otiier  kinds  of  embossed  letters.  Personal! v  I  liave 
little  prefei'ence,  though,  if  I  had  my  way,  the  New 
York  Point  would  be  univijrsal  ;  that  is,  provided  it 
can  be  as  clusaply  j)roduced  as  the  others.  I  do  not 
believe  the  New  York  Point  to  be  any  better  than  the 
American  Braille  ;  I  am  more  familiar  with  it,  that  is 
all.  T  imafjine  that  if  the  "  British  and  Foreion  "  had 
in(|uired  into  theii*  reasons  for  decidin^^  in  favour  of 
the  Braille,  they  would  probably  have  found  theirs' 
similar  to  mine  for  preferring  New  York  Point.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  liowever,  that  the  very  fact 
that  such  a  body  of  men  as  th  ■ "  British  and  Foreign  " 
has  decided  in  favour  of  the  Braille,  puts  that  system 
in  the  highest  place,  because  they  were  all  men  of 
liberal  education,  of  independent  means,  free  from  the 
influence  of  extraneous  motives,  such  as  must  always 
hamper  those  officially  connected  with  institutions. 
Since  we  can  never  hope  to  find  any  body  of  men 
more  competent  to  judge,  their  decision  has  consider- 
able weight.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  men  free  from 
the  prejudices  to  which  I  allude. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  amusing  to  note  that 
several  attempts  were  made  to  make  the  six  points 
at  the  base  of  the  Braille  system  conform,  in  their 
combination  into  letters,  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
alphabet.  This  was  pushing  the  determination  to 
stick  to  the  form  of  the  Roman  letter  to  a  point  where 
10 
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it  becomes  ridiculous.  After  the  vast  amounts  of 
money  which  have  been  worse  than  wasted  to  estab- 
Hsh  the  Roman  letter,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  last 
efforts  of  this  expiring  idea  to  destroy  the  triumphant 
Braille.  Hughes,  of  Manchester,  made  one  such  at- 
tempt, but  his  system  has  long  since  become  obsolete. 
Another  and  a  more  successful  one  is  that  of  the  Abbe 
Carton,  of  Bruges.  When  we  consider  that  the  Abbe 
succeeded  in  introducing  his  system  into  Bruges,  where 
it  still  remains,  this  adhesion  to  the  Roman  letter 
ceases  to  be  amusing  and  becomes  exasperating.  The 
pupils  of  Bruges,  through  this  idiotic  idea,  have  been 
effectually  cut  off  from  all  the  embossed  books  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  their  own  language.  It  may  seem 
strong  to  call  this  idea  idiotic,  but  try  for  yourself  to 
produce  the  forms  of  the  Roman  alphabet  out  of  the 
six  points  at  the  base  of  the  Braille,  and  find  any 
other  name  for  the  idea  if  you  can. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION. 


PRIMARY  education  has  different  constituents  in 
different  countries.  In  Ontario  it  is  made  up 
of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history, 
geography,  temperance  and  physiology.  In  other 
States,  other  subjects  are  inchided.  Whatever  con- 
stitutes primary  education  in  any  State  or  Province 
should  constitute  the  primary  education  of  the  special 
school  in  such  State  or  Province.  The  importance  of 
observing  this  plan  is  that  the  blind  may  be  taught 
to  look  upon  the  elements  of  education  just  as  their 
sighted  neighbours,  to  avoid  the  misfortune  which 
sometimes  happens  from  allowing  the  blind  to  imagine 
that  knowledge  of  some  particular  subject  makes  them 
highly  educated,  while  the  sighted  are  taught  to  con- 
sider ignorance  of  such  a  subject  almost  a  crime. 

I  cannot  insist  too  often  upon  the  importance  of  the 
1  >lind  differing  as  little  as  possible  in  their  thoughts 
and  actions  from  the  sighted.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  the  fact  that  they  are  to 
live  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  among  the 
sighted  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  essential 
to  their  welfare  that  they  be  like  other  people. 

Reading. — The  blind  should  be  taught  the  art  of 
reading  from  the  same  text-books  as  the  sighted,  and 
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should  take  up  these  text-books  in  the  same  order 
and  series.  Tlie  chief  importance  of  tliis  is  to  estab- 
lish a  bond  of  sympathy  between  blind  and  sighted 
children.  In  fact,  use  of  the  same  text-books  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  education  serves  not  only 
both  the  blind  and  the  sighted  to  gauge  each  other's 
degree  of  culture,  but  also  to  unite  th^'^^  in  thought, 
memories,  hopes  and  ambitions.  Part,  alar  attention 
must  be  paid  to  correct  spelling  by  the  instructors  of 
the  blind,  for  their  pupils  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
mistakes  in  orthography,  and  such  mistakes  are 
usually  thought  to  be  heinous  offences  by  educated 
people.  The  blind  are  less  likely  to  err  in  spelling 
now  than  formerly.  Phonetic  spelling  and  the  limited 
number  of  books  in  raised  letters,  coupled  with  the 
difficulty  of  reading  them,  were  the  chief  causes  which 
tended  to  destroy  correct  spelling.  Phonetic  spelling 
has  now  been  virtually  abandoned  in  books  for  the 
blind,  and  the  greater  tangibility  of  the  books  pub- 
lished recently  makes  it  easier  for  the  blind  to  notice 
the  spelling.  Formerly  the  whole  attention  was  re- 
quired to  make  out  the  words  into  sentences,  even  yet 
there  are  so  comparatively  few  books  embossed  that 
special  instruction  in  orthography  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, if  they  are  to  avoid  the  ridicule  attaching  to  incor- 
rect spelling.  The  blind  must  carry  on  correspondence 
with  the  sighted  both  in  business  and  in  private  life, 
and  correct  spelling  is  a  condition  both  of  social  and 
business  success. 

Writing. — We  have  now  come  to  a  problem  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.     To  succeed  in 
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any  kind  of  business  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
pense with  letter-writing.  The  question  is,  How 
are  the  blind  an<l  the  sighted  to  comnmnieate  with 
each  other  by  correspondence  ^  In  case  of  frecjuent  or 
friendly  communication  it  is  no  doubt  best  for  the 
sighted  to  learn  one  of  the  point  systems,  but  where 
the  sighted  correspondent  does  not  know  any  of  these 
the  blind  must  learn  to  write  some  character  that  can 
be  read  by  sight.  As  yet  no  means  have  been  invented 
to  enable  both  the  sighted  and  the  blind  to  read  and 
write  one  and  the  same  system  of  characters. 

Pencil  Writing. — Many  contrivances  have  been 
made  to  enable  the  blind  to  write  the  ordinary  writ- 
ten characters  with  the  pencil.  Most  of  these  appli- 
ances are  for  keeping  the  lines  straight,  and  presup- 
pose that  the  blind  have  previously  learned  to  write. 
Among  the  most  elaborate  are  Wedgwood's  nocto- 
graph,  Thursfield's  writing  apparatus,  and  Pooley's 
writing-frame.  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
elation  and  the  American  Printing  House  manu- 
facture a  pencil  card  made  of  corrugated  cardboard, 
on  which  the  paper  is  laid.  The  grooves  can  be 
easily  felt  through  the  paper,  and  form  a  sufficient 
guide.  The  best  and  cheapest  method,  however,  is 
simply  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  fold  it  back  and 
forth  like  the  folds  of  a  fan,  when  the  paper  is  spread 
out  it  is  crossed  at  regular  intervals  by  a  succession 
of  creases  which  can  be  easily  felt,  and  serve  to  keep 
the  lines  straight.  If  the  paper  be  folded  contin- 
uously the  lines  nearer  the  bottom  will  be  wider 
than  those  nearer  the  top,  but  by  folding  it  over 
and  back  the  lines  are  kept  of  equal  width. 
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Those  who  have  never  learned  to  write,  or  have 
forgotten  how,  require  guidance  in  forming  the  letters 
as  well  as  in  keeping  the  lines  straight.  Gall,  Heboid, 
and  Guldbegg  each  invented  a  neat  contrivance  for 
this  purpose  which  answers  very  well.  Hatiy  and 
Vitali  used  a  glutinous  ink  for  writing  to  the  blind. 
Vitali's  was  much  superior  to  Haiiy's,  because  it  hard- 
ened into  smooth  letters,  while  Haiiy's  became  dis- 
agreeably rough  by  reason  of  the  sand  dusted  over  it. 
The  great  value  of  Vitali's  ink  is  that  it  may  be  used 
to  give  to  the  blind  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  letters, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  those  who  have  never 
learned  to  write  before  losing  their  sight. 

Several  clumsy  and  expensive  arrangements  liave 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  producing  letters 
which  can  be  read  both  by  sight  and  by  touch.. 
Among  the  best  are  Count  de  Beaufort's  stylograph, 
Faucaud's  apparatus,  and  Hughes'  typograph.  Such 
contrivances  are  very  useful  for  giving  to  the  blind, 
who  have  never  learned  to  write,  an  idea  of  how  it  is 
done.  But  v.'licn  this  idea  has  been  obtained,  the  pencil 
card  or  folding  method  is  of  far  more  practical  use. 
The  reason  tliat  tangil)le,  freehand  writing  is  easily 
learned  by  the  blind  is  that  any  deviation  from  the 
proper  shape  of  the  letter  can  be  noticed  by  touch. 

The  type-writer  is  by  far  the  best  means  for  tlie 
blind  to  write  to  the  sighted.  Instruction  on  this 
instrument  sliould  form  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  study  in  every  school  for  the  blind.  Many  of  the 
American  scliools  teacli  it,  and  speak  very  highly  of 
its   usefulness.     Any  of   the  better  grades  of  type- 
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writers  can  be  managed  by  the  blind.  The  printer's 
copy  of  this  book  was  prepared  by  me  on  a  Blickens- 
derfer  machine,  which  is  Hght,  portable  and  eminently 
satisfactory. 

This  machine  weighs  six  pounds,  has  a  full  key- 
Ijoard,  and  costs  only  $45.  A  good  type- writer  should 
form  a  part  of  every  graduate's  outfit,  and  it  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  him,  no  matter  in  what  busi- 
ness or  walk  of  life  he  may  happen  to  enter. 

Arithmetic. — The  study  of  the  science  of  nundjers 
has  long  been  a  favourite  pursuit  among  the  blind. 
The  manner  in  which  many  of  them  manipulate 
figures  has  also  long  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  think- 
ing people.  This  love  of  arithmetic  is  due  to  the  pre- 
dominance in  the  mental  life  of  the  higher  intellectual 
activities.  Mental  arithmetic  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  ever  since  its  beginning.  The 
most  retentive  memory,  however,  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
retain  in  the  mind  all  the  data  of  an  intricate  and  in- 
volved arithmetical  calculation.  Many  appliances  have 
been  contrived  to  assist  the  blind  in  these  operations. 
One  of  the  earliest  was  a  calculating  board,  invented  by 
Nicholas  Saunderson,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard. 
This  frame  consisted  of  perforated  metal,  into  which 
ordinary  pins  were  dropped.  The  different  numbers 
were  formed  by  variations  in  the  grouping  of  these 
pins.  Another  calculator  has  s([uare  holes,  into  which 
are  dropped  square  pins,  which  have  cast  on  tliem 
the  nine  Arabic  numbers  and  the  cyplier.  Calcula- 
tions on  this  board  are  in  miniature  the  daily  routine 
of  a  printer  setting  up  and  distributing  type.     They 
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are  tot)  tedious  for  arithmetical  woi'k,  though,  doubt- 
less, such  type  are  of  value  to  give  to  the  younger 
pupils  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  problems  are 
ordinarily  demonstrated.  The  ])entagonal  and  octa- 
gonal boards  are  further  developments  of  Saunder- 
son's  plan.  Instead  of  having  a  separate  type  for  each 
number  the  different  numbers  are  indicated  by  the 
difterent  position  of  the  type  with  reference  to  the 
calculating  board.  Dr.  Armitage  considers  the  octa- 
gonal board  the  best  means  for  calculating,  and  differs 
from  the  practice  of  the  Paris  School,  where  the  Braille 
frame  is  used.  The  doctor's  objections  to  the  old  frame 
are  valid,  but  the  Braille-writer  and  the  kleidograph 
are  not  open  to  them.  For  in  tliese  machines  the 
paper  does  not  have  to  be  reversed  many  times  in  a 
single  lengthy  operation,  but  a  number  may  be  struck 
with  one  hand  and  felt  with  the  other  the  very  instant 
that  the  keys  are  released.  The  Braille-writer,  by 
producing  the  points  on  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  paper,  renders  arithmetical  work  nv\ 
easier  tlian  by  any  calculating  board ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  figures  can  be  written  down  gives  it 
greater  advantage. 

Grammar. — Here  the  only  point  to  be  insisted  on  is 
the  use  of  the  same  text-books.  To  speak  grammati- 
cally, is  even  more  important  than  to  spell  correctly. 
Incorrect  speaking  grates  on  the  educated  even  more 
tlian  incorrect  spelling,  and  must  therefore  be  guarded 
against  very  carefully. 

History. — This  is  a  favourite  study  of  the  blind. 
Their  retentive  memory  takes  care  of  those  minute 
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details,  sucli  as  names  and  dates,  so  disaoreeable  to 
many  students.  I  have  no  special  conunent  to  make 
upon  tliis  subject,  except  that  a  variety  of  historians 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils,  and  in  no 
case  should  the  teachinjj^  be  altoo-ether  oral. 

GEO(iRAPHV. — For  a  longtime  no  satisfactory  means 
was  found  whereby  the  elements  of  geography  might 
be  taught  to  the  blind.  It  was  very  hard  to  impart 
to  them  a  general  idea  of  the  earth — its  motions  ^xnd 
the  ph\'sical  features  of  its  surface.  Finally,  this 
difficulty  was  removed  by  M.  Heller,  Director  of  the 
Jewish  Blind  School  at  Vienna,  who  introduced  the 
plan  of  beginning  with  the  construction  of  plans  of  the 
school-room  and  play -ground.  The  pupils  themselves 
were  taught  to  make  these  plans,  and  gradually  the 
drawing  of  rough  maps,  by  means  of  pins  and  strings 
upon  cushions,  was  introduced.  Besides  giving  an 
idea  of  varying  outlines  and  boundaries,  this  method 
formed  a  good  manual  exercise,  by  advancing  from 
concrete  ideas  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to 
larger  and  larger  areas,  a  good  general  notion  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  at  last  obtained.  Map  drawing 
by  pins  and  strings  may  be  followed  by  the  drawing 
of  maps  or  figures  on  paper  by  means  of  the  point 
frame  and  stylus,  or  of  a  dressmaker's  ordinary  trac- 
ing wheel.  The  latter  is  very  useful  in  studying 
geometry,  as  curved  as  well  as  straight  lines  can  be 
made  with  it. 

Maps. — All  methods  of  map  drawing,  however,  can 
serve  to  produce  only  the  outlines  of  various  geo- 
graphical   features.      It   is    necessary,    therefore,    to 
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construct  maps  which  will  furnish  the  details.  This 
has  been  done  in  several  ways,  the  best  of  which  is 
by  constructing-  large  wooden  maps  that  may  be 
dissected.  In  the  map  of  Europe,  for  instance,  each 
country  is  represented  by  a  single  piece  of  wood 
which  fits  into  its  place  on  the  map  just  as  a  section 
of  a  puzzle.  Variations  in  coast  and  boundary  lines 
are  marked  by  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  piece. 
All  the  pieces,  when  put  together,  present  to  the  eye 
a  perfect  wall  map.  Mountain  ranges,  railways, 
cities  and  towns,  are  marked  by  different  headed  tacks, 
and  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  cut  into  the  wood,.  The 
sea  is  kept  on  a  lower  level,  and  is  not  movable, 
forming,  in  fact,  the  edge  of  the  bed  into  which  the 
countries  are  fitted.  The  bed  itself  forms  no  part  of 
the  map  any  more  than  does  the  material  of  an 
ordinary  map.  The  best  of  these  maps  are  made  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  and  at  the  American  Printing 
House.  Of  course,  these  maps  are  expensive,  and  are 
suitabl(3  for  scliool  work  only.  If  in  later  life  a  blind 
person  wishes  to  study  geography.  ]5ossibly  the  best 
way  is  to  have  the  outlines  of  an  ordinary  printed 
map  followed  with  thread,  or  by  the  sewing  machine. 
In  all  relief  maps  on  paper,  the  physical  features 
are  necessarily  very  indistinct,  and  cardboard  maps 
are  little  better,  but  even  such  maps  are  infinitely 
more  useful  than  none  at  all. 

({lobes. — Many  kinds  of  globes  have  been  made  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  to  whom  they  are  of  the 
same  use  as  they  are  to  the  sighted.  They  give  an 
idea  of  the  eartli's  motions  and  the  relative  position 
of  continents  to  each  other. 
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Object  Lessons. — Under  this  head  I  include  all 
those  studies  in  wliich  the  aim  is  to  make  known  to 
the  blind  the  names  of  common  objects  and  their  uses. 
This  work  must  be  begun  in  the  kindergarten  and 
be  continued  throughout  the  whole  course  of  educa- 
tion. The  work  done  in  blind  kindergarten  clas.-jes 
differs  but  little  from  that  done  in  ordinary  classes. 
As  knowledge  is  obtained  through  the  limited  range 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  there  is  necessarily  more 
individual  instruction.  The  blind  should  be  made 
familiar  M'ith  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  tools,  for  upon 
the  dexterity  of  the  hand  depends  not  only  their 
entire  education,  but  also  their  success  in  after  life. 
The  Sloyd  system  should,  therefore,  form  a  part  of 
the  regular  course  in  every  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  a  few  remarks  about  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  I  may  say  here,  before  speaking 
of  Sloyd,  that  though  in  general  there  should  be  no 
difference  between  the  aims  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  those  of  the  sighted,  yet  the  methods  in 
the  former  should  be  of  the  very  best  and  adapted  to 
suit  the  altered  conditions  of  the  pupils. 

Sloyd. — The  educational  value  of  manual  training 
in  general,  and  of  Sloyd  in  particular,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciated,  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New.  Both  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Funk 
&  Wagnall  err  in  saying  that  Sloyd  originated  in 
Sweden.  It,  no  doubt,  was  given  its  name  and 
scientific  form  in  that  country,  j^et  it  is  the  gift  of 
Finland  to  the  world,  Uno  Cygaenus,  a  disciple  of 
Froebel,  was  the  inventor  of  Sloyd  as  a  factor  in 
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pedaf^ogy.  Sloyd  (Sloyd  Sw.  Slojd.  skill,  dexterity, 
especially  nieehanical  skill  and  maimfactiire)  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  kind  of  manual  training.  In  Finland 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  National  School  work,  and 
embraces  working  in  wood,  iron,  cardboard,  pine 
strips,  canvas,  cloth  and  worsted.  In  Sweden  wood 
Sloyd  is  chiefly  taught.  In  England  and  America, 
national  educators  are  becoming  alive  to  the  immense 
advantages  of  this  system.  If  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  tools  and  the  training  of  the  hand  is  regarded  as 
important  to  sighted  children,  how  much  more  import- 
ant must  it  be  to  the  blind  ?  At  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, Boston,  Sloyd  has  been  regularly  taught  for 
several  years,  and  the  results  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. The  course  begins  with  Sloyd  in  knitting 
and  sewing,  and  ends  with  wood.  Several  other 
institutes  have  made  some  moves  in  this  direction, 
but  none  have  placed  Sloyd  on  a  scientific  basis  as 
the  Massachussetts  Institute  has.  Sloyd  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  and  is  but  a  further  application  of  the 
natural  methods  and  principles  of  Froebel.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  true  education  consists  of  skill  as 
well  as  of  science,  of  action  as  well  as  of  reflection. 

In  all  object  lessons  the  principle  involved  is  that, 
as  the  blind  do  not  see  things  they  must  get  hold  of 
them.  In  this  way,  every  reading  lesson  becomes  a 
writing  lesson,  a  history,  geography  and  language 
lesson,  for  in  reading  about  such  a  subject  as  the 
apple,  its  growth  and  genus,  its  forms  and  varieties, 
its  history  and  where  it  is  grown,  are  all  involved. 
Sloyd,  too,  comes  in,  for  in  the  best  schools  the  pupils 
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are  reciuinid  to  make  models  in  clay  of  the  objects 
studied.  Tlie  lesson  is  not  considered  finished  until 
the  subject  has  l)een  talked  about,  wi-itten  about, 
examined,  modelled  and  read  about.  Manual  traininn- 
of  this  kind  is  so  essential  to  the  blind  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  educate  them  without  it. 

In  object  lessons,  models  of  buildinjrs,  locomotives, 
ships  and  cars,  and  other  connnon  things  should  bo 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  blind.  This  can  be  done  at  a 
very  small  cost,  and  assists  them  to  form  ideas  of 
what  the  sighted  see.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
get  ideas  of  public  buildings  and  churches  in  any 
other  way.  I  do  not  advise  the  models  because  of  the 
pleasure  which  they  would  undoubtedly  give,  but 
because  it  would  keep  them  more  like  the  sighted,  a 
consideration  which  I  contend  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. 
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INTO  tlie  (question  whether  or  not  true  education  is 
attainable  through  an  educational  system,  it  is  no 
part  of  my  business  to  inquire.  The  fact  is  that  in 
America  education  is  valued,  not  so  much  for  itself 
as  for  it  earning  j)ower.  The  mass  of  the  American 
students  are  reading  the  course  with  the  vie\v  that  a 
degree  will  make  their  work  entitled  to  a  higher 
remuneration.  Theoretically  the  aim  of  the  univer- 
sity is  to  teach  liow  to  study,  but  'practically  it 
(qualities  its  students  for  some  professional  vocation. 
As  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  on  education,  but 
simply  trying  to  show  how  the  education  of  the  blind 
should  and  can  be  made  like  that  of  the  sighted,  I 
shall  call  higher  education  that  standard  of  excellence 
reijuired  of  the  students  in  the  High  schools,  collegiate 
institutes  and  universities.  Our  task,  therefore, 
will  be  to  investigate  how  the  blind  may  successfully 
prosecute  study  in  classics,  mathematics,  ni<  ilal  did 
moral  philosophy,  political  economy  '  -.ical  and 
natural  science,  history,  English  ai  uodern  la 
guages.  From  works  on  these  subjects  selo  ted  the 
course  of  reading  required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Most 
universities  have  other  faculties,  such  as  theology, 
law,  medicine,  dentistry,  music,  etc.,  but  as  these  are 
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distinctively  technical,  I  shall  consider  theui  under 
the  head  of  employment. 

Classics. — From  an  academic  point  of  view,  Latin 
and  Greek  are  the  only  classics  of  which  most  stu- 
(lents  are  expected  to  know  anything,  and  the  study 
of  these  subjects  present  few  difficulties  peculiar  to 
the  blind.  Lack  of  the  proper  text-books  is  the  chief 
trouble.  The  actual  text  is  not  very  voluminous  as 
a  rule,  and  may  be  easily  copied  out  by  hand.  The 
notes  and  other  additional  matter  usually  puljlished 
with  this  text,  however,  are  too  len<4thy  to  be  tran- 
scribed in  this  way.  The  limited  number  of  text- 
books refjuired  for  the  use  of  the  blind  rendered  it 
very  expensive  to  obtain  such  books  formerly,  but 
the  stereo-machine  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  any 
reciuii^ed  text-book  for  a  reasonable  Hgure.  Diction- 
aries, however,  if  published,  would  be  so  bulky  as  to 
be  of  little  use.  After  the  pupil  has  been  well  drilled 
in  grammar  and  prose  composition,  probably  the  best 
method  to  follow  is  to  use  free  translations.  The 
training  in  grannnar  and  composition  will  prevent 
the  student  regarding  the  translation  as  literal,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  dispense  with  a  dic- 
tionary. This  plan  also  constitutes  a  good  language 
lesson.  A  well-chosen  vocabulary,  nevertheless,  should 
be  witliin  his  reach.  The  bare  text  of  a  few  classics 
hav€^already  been  published  in  raised  letters,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  American  Printing  House. 

Mathematics. — How  far  the  blind  may  successfully 
prosecute  the  study  has  already  been  made  evident 
in  my  sketch  of  the  career  of  Nicholas  Saunderson, 
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the  blind  professor  of  matlieinatics  of  Canibrulge. 
Saunderson,  thoiif^h  tlie  most  eminent,  docs  not  stand 
alone  ;  there  are  many  others.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
a  f^raduate  of  the  Worcester  Colleefe  for  tlie  Blind 
Sons  of  Gentlemen  won  a  place  among  the  senior 
optimes  of  Cambridge  Ordinarily  geometry,  algebra 
and  trigonometry  are  the  only  branches  of  mathe- 
matics reciuired.  I  shall  now  show  how  the  blind 
fare  in  these  studies. 

Geometry. — The  text  of  geometry  is  so  much  con- 
densed that  its  transcription  forms  but  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  mastering  the  subject.  In  a  few 
hours  enough  of  euclid  may  be  copied  out  to  last  the 
student  for  months.  The  chief  difficult}^  is  the  con- 
struction of  diagrams.  This  may  be  done  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  by  pins  and  strmgs  on  cushions,  by  V^tali's 
ink,  and  by  the  sewing  machine.  For  beginners  the 
first  two  methods  are  best  adapted,  but  in  complex 
diagrams  the  last  is  the  most  suitable.  Many  bli'id 
persons  grasp  the  notion  of  space  so  clearly  and 
definitely  that  they  are  able  to  dispense  with  dia- 
grams altogether.  They  carry  the  construction  of 
the  figure  in  the  mind's  eye,  as  it  were,  nor  is  this 
done  from  necessity,  for  the  most  complicated  dia- 
grams can  be  made  by  the  sewing  machine,  the 
details  of  which  can  readily  be  followed  by  the  finger. 
By  means  of  the  point  slate  these  diagrams  may  be 
lettered,  so  that  the  blind  can  obtain  diagrams  as  full 
and  complete  as  those  used  by  the  siglited. 

AlgerUA. — Algebra  is  a  much  harder  subject  for 
the  blind  to  master  than  <  uclid,     In  the  beginning 
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of  algebra  they  find  no  great  inconvenience,  but 
when  surds,  indices  and  work  in  brackets,  fractions 
and  quadratics  come  on  the  scene,  they  have  no  ade- 
quate machinery  for  setting  down  the  data  of  the 
problem.  All  the  possible  combinations  of  the  six 
points  fail  to  supply  symbols  enough  for  the  varied 
and  numerous  modes  of  algebraic  expression.  The 
great  amount  of  space  covered  by  a  single  example, 
in  bracketing  for  instance,  and  the  limited  range  of 
the  dermal  sense  in  the  fincjers  combine  to  baffle  the 
blind  in  solving  the  question.  The  Hall- Braille  writer, 
by  printing  on  the  upper  surface,  has  removed  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  blind  studying 
algebra.  A  number  of  carefully  chosen  signs  will 
remove  another.  Such  a  code  has  been  recently 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bevins,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute, assisted  by  two  blind  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Peimsylvania.  •  This  code,  if  found 
satisfactory,  should  be  universally  adopted. 

Trigonometry. — This  science  has  in  it  so  much 
that  is  of  the  nature  of  geometry  that  the  blind  do 
well  in  stud^'ing  it.  Similar  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  guard  against  confusion  of  signs  in  trigon- 
ometry as  in  algebra,  neither  should  the  same  sign 
liave  one  significance  in  the  one,  and  another  in  the 
otjier.  The  text  o^  trigonometry  is  condensed  like 
tliat  of  euclid,  and  like  it  may  be  easily  copied  out 
and  the  diaurams  similarly  made. 

Mathematical  tables  may  be  constricted  by  piecing 
together,  on  a  stift*  cardboard,  sheets  of  paper  on 
which  sections  of  the  table  have  been  written,  so  that 
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the  lines  are  continuous,  both  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally. Small  logarithmic  tables,  and  tables  giving  the 
sines,  cosines,  tangents,  etc.,  of  angles  may  be  produced 
in  this  way,  I  have  some  such  which  I  had  con- 
structed for  my  own  use,  and  they  answer  very  well. 

Philosophy. — The  blind  are  very  fond  of  this 
study,  and  they  are  capable  of  advancing  in  it  as 
far  as  their  mental  ability  w411  carry  them.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  of  procuring  text-books.  As 
in  a  primary  course  these  are  not  numerous,  they 
may  be  transcribed.  In  more  advanced  work  the 
student  had  better  transcribe  the  chief  text  and 
make  analyses  of  the  others  ;  e.g.,  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  a  work  like  Schwegler's  "  Handbook  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy  "  must  be  copied  out,  as 
every  line  of  it  is  important,  .and  in  some  cases  facts 
are  noticed  in  it  that  are  overlooked  in  larger  works. 
Zeler's  "  Sketch  of  Greek  Philosophy,"  on  the  other 
hand,  need  only  be  read  out  to  the  student,  who,  as 
he  listens,  may  stop  to  note  down  the  more  striking 
and  peculiar  parts  of  the  book. 

Political  Economv. — This  science  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  and  as  yet  its  principles  are 
fluctuating.  Tlie  (juestion  of  text-books  again  rears 
its  ugly  head.  The  plan  suggested  for  philosophy 
will  not  answer  here,  as  each  author  gives  to  the 
subject  a  diflerent  treatment.  Probably  the  best 
way  is  to  make  analys(s  of  all  tlie  books  recpiired, 
and,  as  the  reading  is  not  so  very  hard,  this  may 
be  done  rapidly.  The  more  importnnt  chapters,  sucli 
as  those  on  land,  labour,  capital,  rent,  wages,  profits, 
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etc.,  had  better  be  transcribed  in  full.  The  chapters 
dealing  with  the  disputed  points  require  only  to  be 
noted. 

Physical  Science. — Under  this  head  I  shall  deal 
with  physics  and  chemistry  only.  Geology,  miner- 
alogy and  applied  science  are  all  studied  by  the  blind 
with  some  success,  yet,  as  it  is  possible  to  dispense 
with  them  in  a  collegiate  course,  I  shall  omit  them. 
The  text-books  are  not  voluminous  and  are  easily 
obtained. 

Physics. — The  book  work  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  physics  is  not  extensive,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  too  lencrthv  to  transcribe.  The  chief  obstacle  is 
the  practical  work,  so  it  has  always  been  thought. 
Tliis  obstacle  has  been  overcome  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways  that  it  lias  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  at  all.  In 
some  of  the  American  institutions  for  the  blind,  Ohio 
in  particular,  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  perform 
many  experiments  themselves.  Electrical  appliances, 
it  may  be  thought,  are  not  the  safest  kind  of  toys  to 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  tlie  blind  ;  yet  in  these  institu- 
tions this  has  been  done  with  comparative!}"  as  few 
Mccidents  as  in  schools  for  the  sighted.  One  fact, 
motion  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  laws  of  heat,  sound, 
lijxht  and  electricitv,  and  wlien  this  fact  has  been 
grasped,  progress  in  this  science  is  made  easy.  Of 
course,  the  microscopic  work  must  l)e  taken  on  trust. 
It  may  be  thought  strange  that  a  child  blinded  in 
infancv  could  know  auvthiiii''  alxnit  liu'lit,  and  vet 
Samiderson  understood  tlu;  laws  of  light  as  well  as 
anyone,  a  single  ray  of  which  he  had  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  seen, 
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Chemistry. — This  science  is  so  similar  to  physics  in 
its  methods  and  subject  matter  that  it  hardly  needs 
special  notice.  I  mnst  say,  however,  that  the  symbols 
of  the  science  should  be  fixed  in  the  embossed  copy 
just  as  they  are  in  the  ink-printed  text.  All  experi- 
ments may  be  performed  by  the  blind  except  those 
depending  absolutely  on  the  eye  and  the  microscope, 
which  must  not  be  attempted,  and  the  results  of  which 
must  be  taken  on  trust  by  the  blind  student. 

Natural  Science. — Natural  science,  or  biology,  has, 
like  physical  science,  a  very  wide  range.  Botany  and 
zoology  divide  into  almost  as  many  distinct  sciences 
as  there  are  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  I 
shall  nooice  only  botany,  zoology  and  physiology. 
The  methods  employed  in  teaching  natural  science  to 
the  blind  are  only  a  more  complete  series  of  object 
lessons  than  that  used  in  teaching  it  to  the  sighted. 
The  blind  require  to  have  specimens — stuffed,  modelled 
and  alive — put  in  their  hands,  that  is  all. 

Botany. — Botany  is  a  science  peculiarly  open  to 
investigation  by  the  blind.  To  begin  with,  its  nomen- 
clature and  terminology  are  fuller  and  more  definite 
than  those  of  any  other  science.  Not  only  has  every 
plant  its  own  name,  but  every  known  form  of  each 
part  has  a  term  descriptive  of  that  form.  A  good 
memory  enables  the  blind  to  retain  the  various  names 
and  terms  of  the  science  with  their  exact  significance. 
Many  of  the  finer  differentiations,  it  is  true,  depend 
upon  the  eye,  either  naked  or  aided  by  the  micro- 
scope :  but  these  differentiations  may  be  enlarged  and 
modelled  in  clay,  or  where  this  is  impossible  they  may 
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be,  when  described  in  the  terms  of  the  science,  remem- 
bered and  associated  with  the  differences  appreciable 
by  touch.  In  the  higher  forms  of  plant  life  tangible 
differences  are  well  defined,  and  even  in  the  lower 
forms  many  such  differences  exist. 

Zoology. — This  science  has  not  as  yet  been  so 
thoroughly  classified  as  botany,  though,  as  the  differ- 
ences in  animal  life  are  more  sensible  to  touch,  it  can 
be  studied  with  as  great,  if  not  greater,  facility.  As 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  easy  for  the  blind  to  obtain  ideas  of  animals. 
Those  microscopic  animals  which  form  the  lowest  class 
can  only  be  known  to  them  from  description,  as  models 
are  of  little  use.  Sponges,  corals,  star-fish,  worms, 
moluscs,  lobsters  and  insects  may  be  all  more  or  less 
definitely  made  out  by  touch ;  but  the  vertebrate 
animals  are  far  easier  to  determine.  Fish,  reptiles, 
birds  and  the  different  orders  of  mammalia  may  be 
mastered  thoroughly  by  the  blind.  When  a  blind 
man  became  the  authority  9f  his  day  on  bees,  I  need 
say  no  more  of  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  succeed  in 
zoology.  Stuffed  birds,  snakes,  bears  and  monkeys 
are  easily  obtainable.  Models  may  be  made,  and  the 
more  docile  of  the  domestic  animals  examined  alive. 
All  this  combines  to  make  zoology  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  study  for  the  blind. 

Physiology. — Structure  and  function  of  the  human 
body  have  ever  been  interesting  to  man,  and  it  loses 
none  of  its  attractions  when  the  student  is  physically 
defective.  In  physiology  the  methods  employed  in 
botany  and  zoology  need  only  be  applied  by  the  man 
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himself  to  himself.  The  skeleton  and  models  of  the 
brain,  heart,  lungs,  and  other  perishable  parts  of  the 
human  organism,  together  form  the  basis  for  the 
object  lessons  of  this  science.  A  knowledge  of  one's 
own  body  and  what  is  good  for  it,  and  what  not,  is  of 
great  importance  to  every  one.  It  is  vastly  more 
impoitant  to  those  who  have  any  physical  weakness, 
and  therefore  no  a'ood  school  for  the  blind  should  be 
without  a  good  teacher  of  physiology,  and  the  best 
facilities  for  teaching  it. 

History  and  English  are  to  be  studied  in  higher 
education  Ity  the  same  method  as  in  primary.  The 
only  changes  necessary  are  those  resulting  from  the 
more  advanced  stage  in  the  student's  growth. 

Modern  Languages. — There  are  a  great  many 
modern  languages,  but  those  with  which  most 
students  have  to  do  are  French  and  German,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  Italijin.  The  blind  hnd  no  difficulty 
in  learning  modern  languages,  but  text-books  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  IJidike  Latin  and  Greek,  Fi-ench 
and  German  texts  are  very  lengthy.  Probably  the 
best  way  of  studying  these  languages  is  by  transcrib- 
ing a  portion  of  the  text  and  using  small  vocabularies. 
Translations  are  as  long  as  the  texts,  and  compara- 
tively useless. 
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SCHOOLS  lor  the  blind  are  very  numerous,  l»otli 
in  tlie  Old  World  and  the  New.  The  purposes 
ot*  these  schools  are  various ;  some  being  for  children, 
others  for  youths,  and  yet  others  for  the  teaching  of 
some  trade.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  for  all  of 
these  purposes.  A  list  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  a  brief  account  of  each  would  till  a  volume. 
I  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  efficient. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  more,  since  I  hold 
that  these  institutions  are,  on  the  whole,  doing  good 
work.  It  is  not  upon  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
that  the  amelioration  of  the  blind  depends,  but  upon 
the  formation  of  associations  of  the  intelligent  blind 
themselves.  Without  this  co-operation  the  institu- 
tions can  accomplish  little.  The  schools  in  England, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  were  practically  asylums,  and  since 
its  organization  they  have  become  educational  institu- 
tions. Although  the  majority  of  the  institutions  in 
America  are  not  asylums,  yet  I  think  that  the  in- 
creasing of  their  usefulness  depends  chieHy  upon  their 
intelligent  graduates.  These  American  schools  are  as 
efficient  as  the  sighted  can  make  them  for  us,  and  we 
must  do  the  rest  ourselves. 
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The  Pauis  School. — "L'Institut  des  Jeunes  Aveug- 
les,"  founded  by  i/aiiy,  in  1784,  is  the  oldest  and 
perhaps  the  best  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  to  its  pupils  a  thorough  literary 
and  musical  education.  It  was  the  first  school  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  blind  are  the  persons  best 
able  to  deal  with  their  own  difficulties,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  was  the  first  to  make  a  success  of  their 
education.  All  the  teachers  are  blind.  This  is,  per- 
haps, carrying  the  principle  too  far,  and  would,  I 
think,  have  a  tendency  to  isolate  the  blind.  A  staff 
having  the  heads  of  departments  blind  and  the  assist- 
ants sighted,  would  be  more  suitable.  The  Paris 
school,  however,  has  an  enviable  record.  About  60 
per  cent,  of  its  graduates  have  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  after  life.  No  higher  praise  can  be 
given  to  it  than  to  point  to  this  great  success  of  its 
ex-pupils.  The  history  of  the  Paris  School  has  been 
one  long  series  of  the  triumphs  of  genius  over  blindness. 
The  Braille  system,  the  Braille  musical  notation, 
music  as  a  profession  for  the  blind,  and  piano-tuning 
as  a  vocation  for  them,  all  had  their  origin  within  its 
walls.  In  fact,  only  one  great  advance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  has  been  made  out  of  France.  The 
last  epoch-making  invention  in  this  direction  is  the 
stereotype-maker  .md  American  appliance. 

The  Royal  Normal  College. — "  The  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind," 
Upper  Norwood,  London,  was  founded  in  1871.  Its 
aims  are  similar  to  those  of  Paris,  and  its  reputation, 
as  a  school,  is  almost  as  great.     It   has  a  peculiar 
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interest  for  us,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  found- 
ing of  this  great  institution  was  ahnost  altogether  due 
to  the  efforts  of  tlie  Britisli  an<l  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation. The  importance  of  this  origin  is,  that  it  gives 
practical  expression  to  what  I  have  called  the  great 
condition  of  success  in  educatino-  the  blind.  Here  the 
blind  found  an  institution,  chose  a  gifted  blind  man 
as  its  head,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  years  after  its 
establishment  the  wisdom  of  their  action  is  proven. 
Prior  to  its  opening  the  number  of  successful  gi'adu- 
ates  in  England  was  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  In 
1885,  SO  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal were  estimated  to  be  self-sustaining.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  who  for  thirteen  years  liad  been  a  music 
teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston,  and  who 
had  made  that  school  the  best  school  of  music  for  the 
blind  in  America,  has  been  the  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  it  is  to  him 
chiefly  that  it  owes  its  success. 

Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  Sons  of 
Gentlemen. — This  institution,  as  its  name  implies,  has 
for  its  object  the  giving  of  a  collegiate  training  to  the 
blind  sons  of  gentlemen.  It  prepares  its  students  for 
university  work  and  for  entering  the  professional 
studies.  It  was  begun  in  1867,  though  it  was  not 
established  permanently  until  two  years  later.  Its 
peculiarity  is  its  coedu  ation  of  the  blind  and  sighted. 
This  plan  is  found  very  satisfactory.  The  only  other 
institution,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  follows  this 
idea  is  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  twelfth  biennial  meeting  of 
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the  "  American  Association  of  the  Instructoi's  of  the 
Blind,"  lieM  at  Bi'antFord,  Ontario,  in  1892,  Supt.  T. 
F.  McCune,  of  tlie  Iowa  College,  shows  liow  great  tlie 
advantages  of  this  plan  are  to  the  blind.  He  points 
out,  however,  that  the  sighted  gain  nothing  by  it  and 
loose  iiineh.  It  seems  to  me  that  great  care  is  needed 
to  niake  the  scheme  beneficial  to  both  classes.  There 
are  thousands  of  sighted  persons  who  have  none  of 
the  advantages  which  a  special  school  has  to  oti'er, 
and  who  are  expose<l  to  worse  evils  than  are  inherent 
in  its  life.  Some  of  these  people  might,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  taken  into  the  special  schools  without  an^' 
injustice  to  themselves  and  with  profit  both  to  the 
State  and  to  the  blin<l.  Superintendent  McCune's 
conclusions  are  based  on  many  years'  experience,  and 
the  plan  has  long  been  in  operation  at  Worcester,  and 
when  we  think  that  the  two  schools  differ  in  almost 
every  other  particular,  their  success  and  their  com- 
mendation of  the  plan  should  be  carefully  considered 
b}^  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  institutions. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  schools,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent,  but  I  ha\'e  no 
space  even  to  name  them  in  this  work.  An  account 
of  the  most  important  not  mentioned  here  will  be 
found  in  the  Chapter  on  Trades. 

American  Institutions. — There  are  two  kinds  of 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  America — corporate  schools 
and  State  schools.  Though  this  difference  is  simply 
one  of  constitution  and  management,  it  is  far  reach- 
ing in  its  consecjuences.  The  corporate  schools  were 
founded    by    private    organization,    while    the   State 
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scliools  were  instituted  by  tlie  State.  In  the  one  case 
the  appointment  of  otHcials  is  in  tlie  hands  of  corpo- 
rations, in  tlie  other  it  is  controlled  hy  the  CJovern- 
nient.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  altogether 
upon  its  nianao-enient,  and  the  heads  of  these  scliools 
are,  as  a  rule,  hi<;hly-paid  othcials.  A  corporation  is 
composed  for  the  most  pai't  of  persons  who  ai"e  deeply 
interest(;d  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  who  will 
tliei'efoi'e  chose  its  otiicei"s  with  this  idea  in  view. 
State  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ci'eatures 
of  the  parties,  and  the  supei'intendcnce  of  State  insti- 
tutions is  regarded  as  legitimate  party  plunder.  To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  is  the  spirit  which 
governs  appointments  in  the  majority  of  cases.  One 
of  two  evils  often  results  from  this  way  of  looking 
at  the  management  of  instituticjns.  A  (JoNernment 
with  a  long  lease  of  power  may  continue  in  office  an 
incompetent  superintendent,  or  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment may  deprive  an  institution  of  its  faithful  head. 
The  corporate  schools  are  not  subject  to  <lrawbacks  of 
this  kind,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  none  of 
them  have  ever  been  under  an  incompetent  manage- 
ment. In  the  brief  notes  w-hich  follow,  ample  proof 
of  what  I  have  said  wdll  be  found. 

The  American  institutions  are  in  no  sense  asylums. 
They  aim  at  giving  to  the  blind  a  general  education 
and  some  technical  training.  The  standard  of  this 
education  varies  from  our  entrance  to  our  matricula- 
tion requirements.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  stand- 
ard is  much  nearer  the  former  that  the  latter.  The 
course  of  study  generally  includes  a  literary  depart- 
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inent,  a  kindergarten,  a  musical  department,  and 
departments  of  manual  training,  pliysical  culture,  and 
of  handicraft.  This  description  apphes  totlie  majority 
of  the  scliools.  Each  one,  however,  lias  its  ditierentia, 
and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  schools'  peculiarities 
I  shall  now  take  up. 

Corporate  Schools. — There  are  not  many  of  this 
class  in  America,  and  three  of  these,  beyond  all  doubt 
and  question,  have  been,  and  are  yet,  among  the  best 
managed  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  Though 
they  are  not  State  controlled  they  are  State  endowed. 
In  this  way  all  the  advantages  of  State  schools  are 
secured  without  any  of  their  drawbacks. 

Boston. — The  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1820.  It  aims  at 
giving  a  thorough  general  education  and  technical 
training  in  music  and  piano-tuning.  It  consists  of 
three  separate  departments.  The  parent  school  at 
South  Boston,  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
and  a  workshop  for  adults.  All  these  departments 
are  well  managed.  Its  music  culture  is  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  America.  Its  situation  in  a  great  musical 
centre  is  the  chief  cause  of  this,  and  the  fact  that  its 
head  has  generally  been  blind  is  another.  The  school's 
differentia  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  social  side  of 
the  life  of  the  blind,  an  aspect  of  their  education  too 
often  neglected.  Its  present  head  is  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
a  gifted  and  distinguished  educator,  whose  efforts 
introduced  Sloyd  into  American  institutes  for  the 
blind.  Mr.  Anagnos  succeeded  his  father-in-law%  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  man  who  will  never  be  forgotten 
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by  the  blind,  for  whom  he  did  so  much.  Mr.  Anagnos' 
reports  are  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  the  style  in  which  these  are  written  indicate 
faithfully  the  character  of  the  man.  The  pleasing 
and  happy  way  of  putting  things  renders  report- 
reading,  usually  so  tiresome,  positively  enjoyable.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Anagnos'  reports  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  works  on  the  education  of  the 
blind  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet. 

New  York. — The  New  York  School  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  New  York  in  1831.  It  was  one  of 
.the  first  schools,  or  rather  its  Principal,  Mr.  William 
B.  Wait,  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  blind  cannot  succeed  as  manual  labourers. 
Mr.  Wait  has  been  for  thirty-five  years  superin- 
tendent. I  have  already  noticed  his  work  in  arrang- 
ing and  promoting  the  New  York  Point  and  I  shall 
treat  of  his  ideas  on  employment  in  the  proper  place 
Mr.  Wait's  ideas  are  practical,  and  he  always  has  an 
eye  for  the  main  chance.  The  musical  instruction  is 
hardly  less  efficient  than  that  of  Boston.  The 
standard  of  education  is  that  of  the  New  York  State 
University.  In  this  we  see  again  the  practical  turn 
of  the  superintendent's  mind.  The  pupils  hav-e  the 
examination  papers  dictated  to  them,  and  their 
answers  they  write  out  by  the  type-writer  and  send 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  for  examination.  It  is 
obvious  tliat  if  the  blind  are  to  engage  in  the  educa- 
tional and  professi(jnal  work  of  the  woi'ld  the  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  conform  to  the  re(|uirementsof 
that  life.  The  immense  practical  advantage  of  such  a 
course  is  also  quite  obvious. 
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Philadelphia. — The  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  founded  in 
1833.  Its  music  and  handicraft  departments  arc 
considerably  above  the  average.  But  it  is  in  educa- 
tion that  this  school  may  fairly  claim  pre-eminence.  Its 
staff  recoiiiiizes  more  than  that  of  most  other  schools, 
whether  special  or  ordinary,  tlie  inner  connection  and 
correlation  of  the  different  branches  of  education.  The 
course  of  study  is  most  thoroughh',  systematically 
and  uniformly  developed.  In  1893  two  blind  students 
graduated  in  tlie  Arts  department  of  tlie  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  expense  of  educating  these 
students  was  borne  b}^  tlie  institution.  This  is  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  principle  for  wliich  I 
liav(^  been  contending,  and  a  fact  which  shows  at  tlie 
same  time  the  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
education  to  the  blind  by  the  school  authorities. 
Its  })rincipal  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  a  gentleman  who 
has  had  considera1>le  experience  as  an  educator  of 
the  blind.  He  was  formerly  libi'arian  of  the  Koval 
Normal,  and  later  a  teacher  in  th(;  Perkins  Institute. 
It  is  to  his  efforts  that  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
owes  its  place  among  the  foremost  educational  insti- 
tutions in  America. 

Baltimore. — Anothei- corporate  school  of 
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land  School  for  the  Blind,  incorporate<l  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland  in  1853.  The  blind  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  also  e<lucatt'd  hvvv.  Its  able 
superintendent  for  many  years  has  been,  and  is  yet, 
Ml'.  V.  I).  Morrison.    Its  special  feature  is  tiic  cmitloy- 
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inent  of  some  of  its  workshop  graduates  who  fail  to 
succeed  by  themselves.  Its  general  appointments 
are  good.  There  is  also  a  separate  department  for 
coloured  blind,  as  in  most  of  the  Southern  schools. 
It  is  also  significant  that  the  best  American  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  founded  in  the  last  ten  years  is  a 
corporate  school  in  (West.  Penn.)  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in- 
corporated 1887. 

State  Schools. — The  majority  of  the  American 
institutions  are  in  this  class.  Each  has  some  merit, 
thouirh  those  connected  with  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
much  less  efficient  than  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
only.  A  few  of  the  best  may  be  mentioned  here.  A 
full  list  will  be  found  in  the  last  chapter, 

St.  Louis.--The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  18.")]  and  wa«,  it  is  claimed,  though 
this  is  disputed  by3Ir.  Wait,  the  first  institution  in 
the  world  outsid«'  ot*  Paris  to  recognize  the  superiority 
of  a  point  system  c>ver  a  line,  and  which  was  intro- 
duced there  in  18(50.  Its  management  has  ever  been 
ready  to  adopt  the  most  improved  nu'thods  and 
appliances  used  in  educational  work.  The  Braille- 
W)"iter  and  the  stereotype-maker  were  no  soon<>r 
shown  to  lie  practical  than  they  were  introduce*! 
here.  Phonographs  art'  used  to  dictate  to  the  pupils. 
This  fact  is  alone  sufiieicnt  to  show  the  ])rogressive 
tendency  of  the  school.  I  bclicNc  that  nowhere  else 
is  such  a  novel  an<l  practical  use  made  ol"  this  instru- 
n)ent.      Its    pn'seiit    superintendent    is  .1.  T.  Sibley, 
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being  J.  W.  Smith,  its  devisor,  and  Principal  Allen, 
of  Pliiladelpliia.  He  also  designed  the  pocket-tablet, 
so  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  for  writing 
Braille.  Scientific  massage  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  this  school,  but  of  this  further  on. 

Louisville. — The  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1842.  It  owes  its 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Printing 
House  is  a  consequence  of  its  existence.  These 
institutions  are  situated  on  the  same  grounds  and 
are  under  one  superintendent,  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon, 
who,  for  many  years,  has  been  among  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  school  itself 
is  built  after  the  plan  of  the  Indiana  institul', 
which  was  designed  by  its  blind  superintendent,  Mr. 
W,  H.  Churchman,  and  this  thoug-lit  brings  us  naturally 
to— 

Indianapolis.  —  The  Indiana  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1847.  Its 
past  history  affords  a  case  in  illustration  of  tlie  dis- 
missal of  a  competent  officer  for  political  reasons. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman,  the  founder,  a  most  capable 
superintendent,  was  removed  to  mal:e  room  for  a 
person  who  liad  done  good  service  to  the  successful 
])arty.  Tin's  was  a  great  loss  to  the  institution,  and 
it  took  years  for  it  to  recover  from  it. 

Jacksonville. — The  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1(S49, 
throuii'h  the  eti'orts  of  Sanniel  Bacon.  Bacon  was  a 
ii'i-acluate  of  the  Ohio  Institute  foi'  tlie  Blind.  He 
succee(le(l   in    inducinii'  the  Leii'islaturt'   of  Illinois  to 
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])r()\ide  for  the  edncatioii  of  liis  fellows,  and  in  1(S49 
an  institution  was  opened  at  JackvSonville,  with  him  as 
its  head.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  disa<4Teed 
with  the  nianao-ement,  resig'ned,and  went  Farther  west 
to  found  ant)ther  institution.  The  Iowa  Collefj^e  and 
the  Nebraska  Institute  owe  their  orio-iri  to  the  energy 
of  this acti\e  missionary.  Dr. Frank  H. Hall, the  inven- 
tor (jf  the  Braille-writer,  and  the  stereotyjoe-maker, 
was  superintendent  of  this  institution  from  1S90  to 
1893.  For  twenty-live  years  Dr.  Hall  had  l»een 
a  superintendent  of  the  Puhlic  schools  of  Illinois, 
and  after  his  dismissal,  which  was  one  of  the  conse- 
(|uences  of  the  democratic  victory  in  1892,  he  returned 
to  this  work,  and  is  now  sn])erintendent  of  the  Pul)lic 
schools  of  Wauke<;an,  Illinois.  He  was  succeeded  '  y 
Rev.  W.  V.  Short,  D.D.  The  new  superintendent  lias  not 
yet  l)een  in  office  long  enouo-h  to  show  what  manner 
of  man  he  is.  But  the  folly  of  dismissing  a  man  like 
J)r.  Hall  cannot  be  too  strongly  condennied,  for  in 
the  three  years  of  his  tenure  of  office  he  had  done 
more  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  blind  than  any 
educator  since  the  days  of  Braille.  Wallace  P.  Day, 
who  was  for  three  years  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment in  the  Ontario  Institute,  has  Ijeen  since  1886  in  a 
similar  position  in  Illinois  Institute.  Those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Day's  work  at  Brantford  will 
know  from  this  fact  that  the  musical  department  of 
the  school  in  Illinois  is  among  the  best  in  America. 

Other  iuotitutions  entitled  to  place  among  the  first- 
class  State  schools  for  the  l)lind   are   Georgia,   Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York  State,  Neb- 
12 
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raska,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  T(;xas  and  Wi.sconsin.  Most 
of  the  other  States  ami  some  of  the  territories  provide 
foi"  tlie  education  of  their  blind,  hut  eiilier  the  insti- 
tutions are  in  their  infancy  or  connected  with  schools 
for  the  deaf.  When  the  blind  and  deaf  are  placed 
under  one  nianag-ement,  the  l)lind  are  ^-enerally  the 
losers ;  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  deaf,  the  blind  receive  less  atten- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  repnrts  of  these  insti- 
tutions will  bear  this  out.  The  chief  drawback  to 
these  State  schools  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  their 
superintendence  is  regarded  as  party  plunder.  With- 
out permanent  and  competent  officers  no  school  can 
succeed,  and  by  this  method  of  appointment  these 
are  very  hard  to  obtain.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
we  will  have  to  wait  until  a  better  class  of  men  arise 
before  such  appointments  will  cease  to  Ije  regarded  as 
fair  game,  and  that  at  present  the  State  would  con- 
sult more  the  interests  of  the  blind  whom  it  wishes 
to  benefit  by  endowing  and  not  controlling  insti- 
tutions. The  New  York  State  school  has  had  three 
different  superintendents  in  as  many  years.  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin  have  had  similar  experiences,  and 
all  the  State  schools  are  subject  to  similar  disturb- 
ances. I  do  not  say  t;iat  incompetent  men  have  been 
or  are  certani  to  Ite  appointed,  but  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  peculiar,  and  its  needs  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  To  master  it 
thoroughly  recpiires  years  of  patient  study  and 
research,  and  so  long  as  the  liead  of  an  institution 
knows  that  his  tenure  of  office  expires  with  the 
Government  that  appoints  him,  he    will  not   be  so 
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likely  to  take  time  to  inve.sti^^ate,  and  nioi'eover  he 
is  likely  to  g-ive  some  ol'  his  time  to  the  service  of 
the  party  that  gave  to  him  his  position. 

Canadian  Schools. — The  total  nmnber  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  l)lind  in  Canada  is  four.  Of  these 
two  are  in  Montreal,  and  are  not  of  mnch  account. 
The  otiier  two  are  the  Ontario  Institute,  at  Brantford, 
and  the  Halifax  School. 

Brantford. — The  Ontai-io  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Bliiid  was  founded  in  1872.  Before 
speaking  of  this  venerable  and  valuable  institution, 
I  ma}^  say  that  I  speak  from  experience.  I  was  a 
pupil  there  for  seven  years,  from  1883  to  18P0.  In 
my  account  of  other  institutions  I  have  had  to  rely 
altogether  upon  their  reports,  and  what  I  iiavc  said  is 
based  upon  information  contained  therein.  For  the 
past  fourteen  years  the  institution  has  been  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond,  a  good 
manager  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  As  an  institute, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  reports,  the  Ontario 
Institute  is,  if  anything,  a  little  above  the  average 
of  American  State  schools.  The  Principal,  though 
reserving  to  himself  a  veto  in  all  cases,  leaves  the 
conduct  of  departments  pretty  much  in  the  liands  of 
their  senior  officers.  Of  the  music  and  handicraft 
departments  I  shall  treat  in  the  chapters  on  employ- 
ment. Of  the  kindergarten  and  department  of  physi- 
cal culture  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  believe 
them  to  be  ([uitc  up  to  the  average  now.  The 
gvnniasium  has  been  built  since  mv  time,  and  the 
kindergarten  was  onl}'  in  its  iirfancy  when  1  left, 
so  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  their  work. 
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Of  tlic  littrary  departinent,  a  few  words  will  suffice. 
The  \\'ork  in  this  departnient  is  as  thorouo-li  as  tlu^ 
present  condition  of  the  blind  justifies.  The  instruc- 
tion is  nearly  all  oral,  and  the  pupils  are  orally 
examined.  Such  practices  have  long  been  condemned 
and  abandoned  by  the  best  schools  for  the  blind,  an<l 
I  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  soon  be  discon- 
tinued here.  An  interesting-  illustration  I  have  in 
uiind  of  the  weakness  of  this  system.  In  an  English 
history  class  the  teacher  stated  that  Disraeli  died  in 
1S71.  One  of  the  pupils,  an  English  innnigrant,  said 
that  when  he  wns  in  Birmingham,  in  1876,  he  heard 
him  speak.  The  teacher  replied  that  there  might 
have  been  a  special  resurrection  for  his  benefit  at 
that  time,  but  that  Disraeli  died  in  1871.  Now,  as  a 
mattei'of  fact,  the  most  important  period  of  Disraeli's 
public  life  was  from  1874  to  1880,  and  he  did  not  die 
till  1881.  The  teacher  had  made  a  mistake  in 
making  the  note,  that  was  all.  The  necessity  of  the 
use  of  text-books  and  of  independent  reading  by  the 
pupils  could  hardly  be  more  forcibly  illustrated. 
Nevertheless,  history,  geography  and  the  history  of 
English  literature  are  well  taught  here,  though 
arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  composition  are 
below  the  average,  taking  the  entrance  standard  to 
High  schools  in  Ontario.  The  other  subjects — read- 
ing, writing,  physiology,  temperance,  hygiene  and 
object  lessons — are  very  good. 

The  chief  objection  that  I  have  to  the  school  is 
that  it  is  not  in  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Province.  Its  association  with  prisons  and  asylums 
is  not  only  derogatory  to  its  mission,  but  positively 
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injurious  to  its  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
This  defect  sliould  be  remedied  at  once.  Persons  com- 
petent to  inspect  prisons  and  asyhims  often  know 
nothing  of  the  work  of  such  special  schools,  as  the 
instance  noticed  further  on  is  in  evidence.  In  his 
last  report,  Mr.  Dymond  makes  an  admirable  defence 
of  the  institution,  its  staff,  its  expenditure  and  its 
usefulness.  I  must  say  that  in  most  particuhirs  his 
points  are  well  taken.  I  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
institution  must  be  supplemented  by  organizations 
of  the  blind  themselves,  and  to  this  matter  I  shall 
presently  proceed. 

Montreal. — Of  the  two  institutions  in  this  citv 
little  need  be  said.  The  one  is  the  Mackay  Institute 
for  Protestant  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Blind,  incorporated 
in  1869.  It  pays  little  attention  to  the  blind,  there 
being  only  three  pupils  in  this  department  in  1893. 
The  only  trade  taught  is  piano-tuning.  Its  present 
Superintendent  is  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Ashcroft.  The 
other  was  founded  by  the  Grey  Nuns  in  1872,  and  is 
still  managed  by  them.  The  trades  taught  are  chair- 
caning,  music  and  tuning.  Tlie  pupil  population  is 
mostly  French,  and  French  is  the  language  of  the 
school. 

Halifax. — The  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  was 
incorporated  in  1809.  It  has  many  elements  in  its 
constitution  and  management  that  insure  its  success. 
It  is  a  corporate  school,  endowed  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  four  Maritime  Provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
Its  present  superintendent  and  many  of  its  teachers 
are   blind.       It    is   situated  at  the  centre  of   culture 
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iiiid  art  ill  tlicsc  Provinces.  In  its  education  the 
Sloy<l  system  and  tlie  Braille  cliaracters,  to^'etlier 
with  the  recent  machines  for  prodiicino-  tliem,  are 
used.  It  lias  ori'-anizatious  connected  with  it  for 
incrcasinj'-  tlie  hhrarv  and  for  iiivin<i'  assistance 
to  the  blind  witliout  its  walls.  Its  tunin«4'  and 
music  and  physical  culture  departments  are  of  tlie 
best.  All  these  elements  combine  to  make  the 
Halifax  School  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  on 
this  continent.  Willow  basket-making  and  chair- 
caning  are  the  trades  taught.  A  new  de})arture  in  the 
department  of  handicraft  has  been  taken  latel}'.  Mr. 
S.  Harrivel,  a  gra<luate  of  the  school,  has  for  several 
years  been  a  successful  manufacturer  of  telephones, 
electric  bells  and  many  ingenious  devices,  and  has 
constructed  d\'namos,  friction  batteries  and  other 
appliances.  ^Ir.  Harrivel,  believing  that  Avhat  he  can 
do  other  blind  persons  can  acconii)lish,  has  begun 
to  train  the  pupils  of  his  alma  mater  to  set  up  and 
repair  telephones,  to  manufacture  and  put  in  electric 
bells,  and  to  find  like  work  in  the  ever-w^idening  field 
of  electricity.  The  development  of  this  experiment 
will  everywdiere  be  eagerly  looked  for  l)y  all  those 
interested  m  the  employment  of  the  blind.  The  other 
distinctive  feature  of  this  school  is  its  establishing  of 
a  home-teaching  fund,  by  means  of  which  the  school 
is  enabled  to  send  a  teacher  to  tlie  aged  and  infirm 
blind  and  to  those  not  eligible  for  school  instruction. 
The  present  Superintendent,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  efforts  towards  tliis  great  achieve- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

HOME-TEACHING   SOCIETIES   AND  ASSOCIATIONS    OF   THE 

BLIND. 

THE  value  of  association  is  of  great  importance  to 
every  class.  To  the  blind  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  There  are  »[uite  a  number 
both  of  associations  for  the  blind  and  of  societies  of  the 
blind  themselves.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter 
class  are  not  more  numerous.  I  believe  that  upon  the 
formation  of  such  associations  the  solution  of  the 
great  industrial  problems  now  perplexing  the  blind  de- 
pends. It  will  be  my  duty, therefore,  to  explain  how  the 
organizations  would  affect  the  (juestion.  Before  doing 
so  I  must  say  something  about  the  associations  for  the 
blind. 

Home-Teaching  Societies. — These  societies  are 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and  deal  with  an 
aspect  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  generally  ignored 
in  America.  They  visit  the  aged  and  infirm  blind, 
cheer  and  encourage  the  successful  graduates  of  the 
special  schools,  and  endeavor  to  find  profitable  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
by  the  trade  taught  them  there.  They  teach  those 
who  become  blind  late  in  life  to  read  and  write,  and 
suggest  to  them  means  of  supporting  themselves. 
Finally,  they  assist  some  to  tide  over  times  of  teinpor- 
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aiy  distress:  start  others  in  Wusiiiess,  whom  it  is 
thouo-lit  will  ))ee()inc  self-sustaiiiiiiii'  later  on.  There 
ara  more  tliaii  ei^-hty  of  tlie  lionie-teachin*^  societies  in 
the  United  Kin<4doni.  Almost  all  of  the  large  cities 
have  each  one  or  more,  but  in  most  cases  these  are 
merely  agencies  for  propagating  Moon's  system. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  home-teaching  so- 
cieties are  :  "  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,"  of 
London, founded  1834, and  "The Glasgow  Home-Teach- 
ing Society."  The  former  is  the  great  missionary 
society  to  the  blind  of  London,  of  whom  it  visits 
upwards  of  a  thousand.  The  latter  takes  care  of  the 
out-door  blind  of  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  County  of  Lanark,  of  whom  it  visits  more  than 
five  hundred. 

Besides  home-teaching  societies  there  are  in  Great 
Britain  a  large  number  of  otlier  charitable  organiza- 
tions, with  diverse  objects,  and  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  corporations  sustained  by  charitable 
associations,  and  maintaining  the  special  schools,  and 
mostly  in  connection  with  the  Established  (  hurch.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  only  home-teaching  societies 
out  of  Europe  are  the  one  in  Halifax,  already  men- 
tioned and  tliose  of  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Adelaide, 
Australia. 

The  American  Associatiox  of  Instructoi{S  of 
THE  Bi-iNi). — The  only  important  association  for  the 
blind  of  the  New  World  is  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  It  is  continental  in  its 
extension,  and  chieliy  educational  in  its  aims.  No 
one  can  read  the  reports  of  this  association  witliout 
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beiiia'  convince" I  tliat  tlic  American  instructors  of  tlic 
^ blind  are  earnestly  tr\nn;:f  to  solve  tlie  perplexine- 
difficulties  confrontine-  theii' charges.  The  association 
is  cc^niposed  of  the  heads  and  one  teacher  dele<,^ate 
from  each  of  the  institutions  in  North  America:  and 
has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  all  ([Uestions  relat- 
ing to  the  work  and  management  of  special  schools. 
At  the  biennial  meetings  papers  upon  leading  (pies- 
tions  are  read  and  discussed.  A  considerable  number 
of  blind  members  in  the  association  prevent  its  de- 
liberations from  going  astray,  and  the  sighted  members 
supply  the  normal  elements.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  mistake  made  is  to  allow  the  opinion  of  the 
sighted  members  to  have  weight  in  discussing  such  a 
matter  as  the  relative  tangibility  of  raised  letters. 
Nevertheless  this  association  does  a  great  work.  It 
serves  to  remove  those  prejudices  which  a  narrow 
field  and  limited  knowledge  necessarily  create.  The 
following  programme  of  the  thirteenth  biennial  meet- 
ing will  illustrate  the  importance  and  variety  of  the 
subjects  discussed  : 

Programme  of  the  Thirteenth  Biennial   Meeting 

OF  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 

OF  the  Blind,  held  at  Chautauqua,  1894. 

Address  of  the  President,  A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal 
Ontario  Institute. 

"  Suggestions  for  Studies  in  Psychology,"  by  James 
J.  Dow,  Superintendent  Minnesota  Institute. 

"  The  Use  of  Text-books,"  by  G.  Morrison,  Balti- 
more Institute. 
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"  Tlie  Physical  Development  of  the  Blind,"  by  H.  N. 
Felkel,  Florida  Institute. 

"  System  va.  Individuality  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  in  hoth  Local  and  National  Preference,"  by 
W.  0.  Todd,  Kansas  Institute. 

"  How  can  we  give  our  Pupils  a  More  General 
Knowlege  of  Business  ? "  by  J.  M.  Costner,  North 
Carolina  Institute. 

"  Methods  of  Discipline,"  by  T.  F.  McCune,  Iowa 
College. 

"  Primary  Reading,"  by  Miss  Nellie  Love,  Indiana 
Institute. 

"  Are  we  Working  on  Wie  Right  Line,"  by  H.  B. 
Jacobs,  West  Pennsylvania. 

"  State  Homes  Uw  the  Blind,"  by  F.  R.  Place,  New 
York  Institute. 

These  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Instructors 
derive  most  of  their  importance  from  the  fact  that  the 
trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  hold  their  own 
meetings  at  the  same  time.  The  superintendents  of 
the  institutes  of  the  United  States  are  ex-q^cio 
trustees  of  the  Printing  House.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructoi-s  of  the  Blind  passed  a  resolution 
in  convention  at  Indinapolis  recommending  that  the 
New  York  Point  System  should  be  taught  in  all 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  (1871.) 
During  the  seventh  biennial  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  1882,  the  trustees  of  the 
Printing  House  decided  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
revenue  arising  from  the  Congressional  grant  should 
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be  expended  in  publishing  books  in  the  New  York 
point.  In  July,  1892,  at  Bi-antt'ord,  Canada,  <luring 
the  twelfth  convention  of  the  association,  it  was 
decided  b}'^  the  trustees  of  the  Printing  House  to  ex- 
pend the  whole  amount  of  money  arising  from  the 
Congressional  subsidy  in  ])ublishing  books  in  the  New 
York  Point.  This  last  fact  makes  the  convention  at 
Brantford,  historically,  one  of  the  most  inii)ortant 
meetings  that  the  association  has  ever  lield. 

Among  other  associations  for  the  blind,  whose  work 
is  specially  deserving  of  mention,  is  the  Society  for 
Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind,"  Philadelphia,  H  L,  Hall,  general  agent. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  society  a  large  nund)er  of 
religious  books  have  been  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
blind. 

Associations  of  the  Blind. — The  greatest,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only,  considerable  organization  is  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  The  best  way 
of  showing  the  practical  value  of  association  to  the 
blind  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  society,  and  to  point  out  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  less  pretentious  associations. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 
— In  1868,  a  number  of  blind  gentlemen  in  England 
being  struck  with  the  vast  superiority  of  the  blind  of 
France  to  those  of  their  own  country,  determined  to 
investigate  the  matter  and,  if  possible,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  fellows  in  England.  Accordingly 
in  that  year  they  formed  themselves  into  an  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Education  and  Employment  of 
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the  Blind.  Their  first  task  was  to  discover  the  best 
form  of  tangible  print.  This,  after  two  years,  tney 
declared  to  be  the  Braille.  All  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  blind,  or  so  nearly  blind  that  they  must 
depend  wholly  on  the  sense  of  touch  in  reading,  and 
their  opinion  was  based  upon  experience  derived  from 
extensively  reading  and  writing  in  all  the  point 
systems,  for  it  was  soon  a,pparent  that  the  blind  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  line  letters.  The  next 
great  work  undertaken  was  the  founding  and  up- 
building of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  so  educate  the  blind  that  by  superior 
intelligence  they  can  hold  their  own  against  sighted 
competitors.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  this 
association  has  always  aimed  at  increasing  the  earning 
power  of  the  blind  by  improving  their  education. 
The  members  of  its  Council  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the 
blind  must  work  with  their  brains  even  in  unskilled 
labour  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  required  of  the 
sighted.  The  only  way  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  blind  is  to  improve  their  general  education.  This 
has  been  the  opinion  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign," 
and  they  have  given  effect  to  it  by  making  themselves 
the  largest  printing  house  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
Their  appliances  have  always  been  found  to  be  the 
most  practicable  and  least  expensive  made.  Their 
pencil  cards,  arithmetic  boards  and  maps  are  in 
evidence  of  this.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  has  been  the  most  active  agent  in  pro- 
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inoting  tlie  education  and  employment  of  the  blind  in 
the  worhl.  I  nee<]  say  no  more  in  rejj^ard  to  the 
value  of  association  to  the  blind  in  j^eneral,  but  pro- 
ceed to  show  its  advantages  in  local  reference. 

Alumni  Associations. — The  only  associations  of 
this  kind,  of  which  I  am  cognizant,  are  the  Alunnii 
Association  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chussetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind.  The  former  is  a  well-established  insti- 
tution, and  its  great  work  is  the  publication  of  the 
Mentor,  the  leading  magazine  in  America,  specially 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind.  The  latter  was 
only  organized  a  few  years  ago,  yet  its  members  are 
well  pleased  with  its  results.  In  1892,  the  first 
reunion  of  the  ex-pupils  of  the  Indiana  Institute  was 
held,  and,  if  it  served  no  other  end,  it  showed  to  the 
blind  of  the  State  that  they  have  great  social  qualities. 
Alumni  associations  are  of  great  value  in  this  and 
other  ways,  but  I  think  that  greater  good  results 
from  associations  of  all  the  blind  in  the  locality,  be- 
cause individual  blind  men,  who  have  never  attended 
any  special  school,  often  develop  methods  and  appli- 
ances which  are  of  great  use  to  all  blind  persons ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  persons  derive  indirectly 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  special  schools  from 
intercourse  with  institution  graduates.  However,  the 
advantages  derived  from  alumni  associations  are  con- 
siderable, and  the  formation  of  such  associations 
should  be  encouraged. 
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The  Toronto  Clubs  and  Oxtauio  Association 
OF  THE  Blind. — In  tlic  full  of  LSOl,  oftbrts  were 
inado  to  obtain  an  oi'j;ani/ation  of  tlio  Toronto  blind, 
but  it  was  not  until  tlie  following  year  that  the  Self- 
Help  Club  was  foiined,  with  Mr.  Willian^  Stewart 
barrister,  as  its  president,  and  myself  as  its  secretary. 
The  object  of  this  association  was  to  i)roniote  the 
employment  of  the  blind,  or  I'ather  to  <;ather  informa- 
tion regardin*;"  it,  and  to  apply  such  as  far  as  we  were 
able.  After  about  a  year  and  a  half,  in  which  meet- 
ings were  held  regularly  on  every  second  Tuesday  in 
the  month,  the  name  of  the  association  was  changed 
and  its  objects  and  pcrsonuH  considerably  altered. 
We  had  accomplislied  considerable.  The  most 
valuable  [)art  of  our  work  was  an  interchange  of 
ideas  upon  methods  of  locomotion,  education  and 
employment.  The  results  were,  our  association  and 
its  objects  were  brought  before  the  public  by  means 
of  reports  of  our  proceedings  in  the  papers  and  a 
concert  given  under  our  auspices.  Some  three  or  four 
were  taught  to  read  the  New  York  Point,  and  tw^o 
piano-tuning.  Our  members  received  many  valuable 
hints  on  methods  of  locomotion,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Government  was  called  to  the  failure  of  the  basket- 
making  industry.  But  perhaps  its  most  important 
outcome  was : 

The  "Associated  Blind." — When  Mr.  Stewart 
and  myself  left  the  city,  and  Dr.  Howie  the  country, 
the  reins  w^ere  handed  over  to  President  J.  K. 
Cameron  and  Secretary  R.  J.  Harcourt.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  whole  club  formed  itself  into  a  ring  of 
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coal  and  wood  aircnts.  It  was  found  that  this  husiness 
was  vt'iy  |)roHtal»lo,  and  arran^iMncnts  wen'  made 
with  Mr.  McFarlanc   and    the   Dominion  Coal  Co.  to 
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tlicm.  For  a  time  this  arrangement  worked  well,b\it 
later  on,  owinj;'  to  difficulties  with  the  coal  people  and 
to  internal  <lissentions,  the  club  came  to  an  end, 
practicall3%  though  some  of  its  mendxTs  still  continue 
to  follow  this  vocation  to  advantaj^e. 

The  "  Blind  Selit-Help  Club." — Many  of  those 
who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Associated  Blind 
and  thoujjjht  that  they  were  benefited  by  such  organi- 
zations, formed  themselves  into  the  Blind  Self-Help 
CluV),  with  objects  similar  to  those  of  tlie  old  Self- 
Help  Club.  I  was  elected  president,  and  j\Ir.  F.  W. 
Johnston  secretary.  We  have  continued  to  work 
along  the  lines  of  the  old  club,  and  I  may  say  that 
our  success  haa  been  equally  gratifying.  We  have 
given  another  concert,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  Toronto 
professional  men  we  have  raised  funds  enough  to 
purchase  a  printing  plant.  We  are  only  waiting  for 
the  stereograph  to  be  perfected  in  order  to  begin,  and 
as  I  have  already  said,  if  it  does  not  appear  soon  we 
shall  have  to  set  up  a  stereotype-maker  and  endeavour 
to  change  the  system,  as  we  think  this  a  less  evil  than 
a  scarcity  of  cheap  books. 

I  think  that  now  I  have  shown  how  the  blind  may 
be  better  educated.  The  Government  should  supply 
the  funds  on  economic  grounds.  The  institutions 
give  to  the  blind  a  good  ])rimary  e<lucation  ;  the 
associations  of  the  blind  would  furnish  advice  and 
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{i.s.sistanc  :  in  the  matter  of  toxt-books  an«l  in  lUL'tlKxls 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties  connected  with  a  uni- 
versity course,  or  tecluiical  trainin<ij.  I  may  sa}'  liere 
tliat  the  ])lind  are  willing  to  help  eacii  other:  I  know 
from  experience,  for  when  I  was  at  college  many 
text-hooks  were  copied  out  l)y  my  blind  friends  for  me, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thankinj^  them,  and  of 
saying  that  I  will  volunteer  to  do  the  same  for  any 
blind  persons  who  are  candidates  for  university 
honours.  The  value  of  association  in  matters  of 
employment  is  even  greater  than  in  educational  work. 
Several  of  the  members  of  our  associations  have  been 
put  in  the  way  of  making  a  livelihood  as  agents  by 
others  of  them  in  the  business.  The  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
Toronto  Club,  and  we  have  corresponding  members 
in  almost  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the 
Province. 


PART  III 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE    I5LTM). 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


GKNEUAI.    NA'lTltK   Ol"    THK    IMJOliLEM. 
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O  I'ar  we  liavo  liad  much    I'oasou  to  ivjoice  at  the 
icsiilts  of  this   investigation  into  tlie  condition 


ir   \'crv  l)hinl 


oF  tlie  l)liii(l.  We  liaVe  seen  tliat  tl)e 
ness  makes  ])ossi]>lo  a  more  iTuiti'iil  mental  hl'e.  We 
liave  seen  also  tliat  blind  men  have  attained  to  the 
highest  honour  and  distinction  in  many  branches  of 
literature,  philosophy  and  art.  Their  education,  we 
have  found,  need  bo  in  no  material  way  im])eded  by 
their  blindness,  and  that  though  few  blind  men  can 
be  said  to  have  been  men  of  the  widest  scholarship,  yet 
many  of  them  have  been  men  of  the  deepest  learning. 
Now,  however,  we  are  brou(;'ht  face  to  face  with  that 
which  makes  blindness  a  misfortun«'.  h\  a  single 
sentence  this  cause  may  be  stated  :  Blindness  gener- 
ally destroys  the  earning  power  of  its  victims.  No 
matter  how  intelligent  or  how  well  educated  blind 
men  may  be,  they  finil  it  impossible  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  maintain  themselves.  I  am  aware  that 
even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  tliese 
13 
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Htutcmcnts  may  seem  a  little  too  ;;enoral  in  their 
character,  a  little  too  hroad.  Hut  I  Hpoak  of  the 
blind  as  I  know  them,  many  of  whom  are  persons  of 
supei'ior  intellioenct',  «;oo(l  education,  and  very  desii-- 
ous  of  makini;'  their  own  way  in  the  world  :  yet  most 
of  them  fail  in  their  e'ftorts  to  do  so.  This  greatest 
of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  blind  is  the  chief 
cause  of  their  unhappiness. 

The  great  problem  to  be  solved,  either  by  or  for  the 
blind,  is  this  one  of  self-maintenance.  No  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  problem  has  yet  been  found, 
nor  do  I  claim  to  have  discovered  any.  I  merely 
suggest  an  hypothesis  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
true  solution.  Mv  idea  is  to  cease  trainino-  the  blind 
for  manual  labour,  and  begin  to  fit  them  for  mental 
work.  The  it  priori  i-easons  for  this  change  have 
been  notice<l  alreadv.  The  hand  works  more  eff'ec- 
tively  with  than  without  the  aid  of  the  eye.  The 
mind's  activity  is  inci'eased  l)y  tin*  absence  of  the 
visual  sensations.  In  this  portion  of  my  book  I 
produce  the  <i  posteriori  exidence  in  favour  of  my 
hypothesis.  A  brief  outline  of  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  blin<l  is  of  course  necessary  to  an 
adecjuate  understanding  of  this  ([uestion.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  give  to  this  outline  any  definite 
sluipi',  because,  as  yet,  no  systematic  ettbrt  has  been 
made  to  collect  the  data  necessary  to  it.  The  best 
that  I  can  «lo  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  differ- 
ent attempts,  without  making  an  effort  either  to  keep 
them    in   their  chronoloti'ical    order   or  to  show  the 
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relation  between  them.  This  part  is  much  shorter 
than  either  of  the  preceding*  ])arts.  chiefly  because 
there  has  been  so  little  or<;ani/('<l  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  a  j)onderous  v<>lume  mi<;ht 
easily  be  filled  with  accounts  of  the  ways  in  which 
individual  blind  men  have  supported  themselves,  yet  in 
any  lar<»«'  nuud)er  of  cases  it  is  hard  to  find  more  than 
the  oeiicral  law  exem[)Iitied,  viz.,  the  increased  activity 
and  fertility  of  the  nnnd.  I  have  selected  from  the 
material  available  a  few  of  the  more  strikinjj:  cases  to 
illustrate  my  view. 

The  exact  position  of  the  blind  with  reference  to 
employment  may  be  sunnnarized  thus  :  Most  of  the 
trades  are  closed  to  them  alto<^ether,  because  the  eye 
is  absolutely  essential  to  working  at  them.  Of  those 
trades  in  which  the  eye  can  be  <lispensed  with,  only 
one  is  rennnierative — piano-tuniuii^.  All  commercial 
service  is,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  (piestion. 
When  the  blind  enter  the  commercial  world  it  must 
be  at  their  own  risk,  and  consetpiently  it  is  an  a<^ent's 
work  or  small  storeke^pin^  which  are  open  to  them, 
and  not  clerkships.  Among  the  arts — music,  architec- 
ture and  literature  remain  open  professions,  while 
sculpture  and  painting  are  lost.  Most  of  the  profes- 
sions are  open  to  some  extent.  The  teaching  of  cer- 
tain subjects  in  some  parts  of  the  world :  jtmrnalism 
altogether ;  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  veterinary  sur- 
gery to  a  very  limited  degree.  The  pulpit  may  be 
entered,  except  in  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England  ; 
the  bar  is  open  altogether,  and  medicine  to  a  great 
extent  in  special  subjects. 
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Willi  ri'lVrciiCL'  to  tliese  vocations  tljc  lorc^oincv 
statt'inciit  st'ts  i'ortli  the  |)OHition  of  the  l)lin(l^('ii('>}illy 
and  a]H>li('.s  i»ot)i  to  men  and  to  women.  A  word, 
liowovci",  niust  )»('  ad<kMl  with  re<jfard  to  the  cniploy- 
nu'nt  of  l)lind  women.  So  far  as  women  desire  to 
enter  the  employments  named  they  are  similarly 
conditioned  hy  blindness.  But  in  that  work  which 
falls  more  within  the  sphere  of  women  the  triunq)hs 
of  oeiiius  over  blindness  have  been  almost  complete. 
Blind  women  are  successfully  tau<^ht  han<l  and  ma- 
chine sewing  and  knittin*;-, crocheting-  and  fancy  work, 
l)akin<^*,  cookin*;*,  and  all  those  infinitely  various  occu- 
pations which  constitute  domestic  employment. 
From  this  point  of  view  blindness  need  make  little 
difference  to  the  efficiency  of  women.  With  regard  to 
theii"  i-espective  spheres  it  niay  be  said  that  while 
the  earning  power  of  men  is  almost  destroyed  that  of 
women  is  but  slightly  im])aired.  But  wiien  the  social 
aspect  of  life  is  considered  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
blind  women  are  to  hold  their  own  with  their 
sighted  sisters,  they  must  be  very  well  educated  and 
generally  highly  developed.  This  is  the  first  and  last 
time  that  I  take  account  of  difference  in  sex,  except 
where  my  remarks  evidently  apply  to  men  only,  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  referring  j  the  whole  class  of 
blind  persons. 

This  summary  would  seem  to  leave  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  vocations  open  to  the  blind.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  aspect  of  this  question.  That  many 
vocations  remain  open  is  true,  but  the  circumstances 
of  any  individual  has  quite  as  much,  or  even  more, 
to  do  with  that  individual's  entering  any  particular 
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vocation.  11*  tlu*  I'orccroinn:  list  of  caliini's  \n>  cxainiiKMl 
closely  it  will  Ix'  loiind  that  those  which  reiiiaiii  open 
require  a  l«nin;an<l  expensive  course  nl*  traininj,^  heforo 
any  one  of  them  can  he  entej'ed.  This  fact  closes  the 
pi-ot'essions  to  the  majority  ol'  the  hlind  (piite  aa 
ert'ectuallv  as  inherent  ditHculties  do  the  trades.  As 
a  I'ule,  the  blind  come  From  the  ])<)()rti- classes :  the 
measures  ])reventin((  hlindness,  or  rathei"  those  pre- 
servative of  sij^ht,  are  h'ss  eni))lo\v!  hy  them,  and  tlu' 
best  medical  skill  less  within  their  leach.  The  causes 
of  blindness  are  more  active  because  tV  laws  of 
health  are  more  freely  disiv,:4arded.  If  my  ))lan  is  to 
be  adopted  either  tliij  Government  or  privatr'  pliilan- 
tlu'opy  nnist  take  it  in  liand.  At  present  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  makes  a   per  capita  grant  sutlicieiit 
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rain  the  blind  for  any  of  tliese  pui'suits.  i  nis 
grant  is  generally  about  $'270  per  annum.  If  this 
grant  were  made  to  an  ordinary  university  man  he 
would  be  able  to  defray  all  tlie  animal  expenses 
connected  with  his  universitv  course,  and  with  some 
care  he  might  do  with  considerably  less.  This 
includes  board  as  w^ell  as  tuition.  The  traininfjf  of  a 
blind  man  in  one  of  the  best  and  consecjuently  one  of 
the  most  expensive  colleges  in  Canada  does  not  cost 
more  than  S270  per  annum.  I  know,  for  I  have  been 
there,  and  my  university  record  shows  that  my  course 
was  no  less  creditable  than  that  of  the  majority  of  my 
fellow-students.  Music  and  piano-tuning  are  taught 
about  as  well  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  the  ]^lind 
as  its  situation  at  Brantford  allows.  One  of  the 
chief  conditions  of  a  successful  school  of  music  for 
the   blind   is,   according   to   M.  de   la  Sizeranne,  an 
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eminent  Freneli  antliority,  that  it  must  be  situated  at 
the  great  musical  centre  of  the  country  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Tliis  Brantt'ord  certainly  is  not.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter.  The  Government  has  simply 
to  carry  the  pi'Inciple  involved  in  trainino-  the  hlind 
in  nnisic  and  tuning  one  step  farthei',  in  order  to  put 
my  plan  into  operation.  In  order  to  do  this  of 
course  the  more  ad\'anced  pupils  would  have  to  he 
sent  to  the  place  which  happens  to  he  the  great  pro- 
vincial centre  of  the  particular  calling  for  which  such 
pupils  are  adapted.  In  the  great  majoi'ity  of  cases 
this  would  he  'J'oronto  for  Ontario, 

The  training  hoth  in  music  and  tuning  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  their  removal  to  Toronto.  The 
present  institution  might  still  be  used  as  a  preparatory 
school.  This  would  involve  no  additional  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  (Government,  and  by  it  the  l)lind  would 
be  benefited  to  an  enormous  extent.  Tliat  the  present 
Government  are  not  likely  to  do  anything  of  this 
kind  is  obvious,  from  their  declarations  to  make  no 
change  whatever.  It  is  to  private  philanthropy  and 
the  efforts  of  the  blind  themselves,  therefore,  that  we 
must  look  to  give  effect  to  this  idea.  I  do  not  call  it 
my  idea,  because  it  belongs  (juite  as  much  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Ontario  Associations  of  the 
Blind  as  to  myself.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  explain 
the  minute  details  as  to  how  our  idea  might  be  put  into 
operation  when  there  are  more  prospects  of  obtaining 
the  wherewithal  to  begin  than  at  present.  I  mention 
the  existence  of  our  plan  simply  to  make  public  the 
lines  along  which  our  associations  hope  to  make 
progress. 
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I  am  aware  that  tlie  problem  whicli  I  have  stated 
to  be  the  chief  perplexity  of  the  blind  is  the  same 
in  principle  as  that  which  political  economists  hav(! 
been  trying  to  solve  for  everybody.  It  is  true  tliat 
for  the  majority  of  men  the  problem  of  self-mainten- 
ance is  the  one  of  most  absorbing-  interest.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  sohition  of  this  prol)lem  is  (piite  as 
difficult  for  the  sighted  as  for  the  blind.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  sad  truth,  and  tlie  greatest  blot  on  our 
modern  civilization,  but  it  seems  tome  tliat  here 
there  are  circumstances  which  greatly  increase  the 
misery  of  being  out  of  employment,  or  rather  of  being 
without  the  means  of  support.  When  unemployed 
the  blind  are  almost  without  the  ordinary  amusements 
of  life. '  They  can  take  no  part  in  athletics  of  out- 
door life  ;  the  pleasures  of  sight-seeing  are  denied 
them  ;  in  short,  they  are  shutout  from  all  that  infinite 
detail  of  social  life  which  is  the  chief  consolation  of 
the  unemployed.  The  unemployed  blind  man  finds 
far  more  difficulty  in  inducing  persons  to  read  to  him 
even  than  does  the  emplo^'ed  one.  But  were  it  not 
for  the  great  economy  of  employing  the  \'ast  mental 
energy  of  the  blin<l  and  not  allowing  it  to  waste,  it 
would  hardly  be  my  place  to  })lead  our  cause  since,  in 
my  work,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  philanthr()])ist,  but 
an  economist.  In  providing  foi'  the  development  of 
the  blind,  I  hoM  tliat  the  State  is  doing  its  best  to 
make  use  of  its  resources,  and  not  pei-forming  a  charit- 
able act.  Of  course  I  recognize  the  fact  that  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  blind  themselves,  and  of  their 
friends,  all  legislation  will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.,  for  the  most  part  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HllIEK   Ol'TLINE    OF   THE    ATTE:\IPJ-.S   TO    EMPLOY    THE 
BLIND   AT  TRADES. 
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LOOKED  fit  from  a  strictly  business  point  of  view 
-^  almost  all  the  attempts  to  employ  the  l)lind  at 
trades  have  failed.  There  is,  however,  another  im- 
portant aspect  of  these  attempts  which  must  be 
considered.  The  most  successful  of  them  have  begun 
with  the  recoo-nition  of  the  fact  that  a  cliaritable 
supplement  was  necessary  to  their  fruition.  Such 
attempts  are  most  laudable,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
real  solution  of  the  problem  are  the  best  of  all  possible 
ways  in  which  to  assist  the  blind.  The  less  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  su[)plement  the  nearer  are 
we  to  a  final  solution  of  our  great  problem.  That 
plan  is  most  to  be  commended,  therefore,  which 
refjuires  the  least  charitable  support,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  the  assistance  it  does  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  lessen  the  self-respect  and  self-reliance  of  its 
beneficiaries.  Such  a  plan  is  that  of  the  Blind  Men's 
Working  Home,  Philadelphia.  To  it  I  give  the  first 
place,  and  without  further  remark  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  it. 

Blind   Men's  WoRKfxr,   Ho.me,   Philadelphia. — 
This  establishment  is  virtually  a  broom  manufactory. 
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arpc't-weaviug,  ciiair-caniiio-  and  iiuittross-in} 
are  also  carried  on,  but  the  chief  ImsincHs  is  broom 
making;;.  Until  last  year  brush-making  was  followed, 
and  in  the  years  1880-82  a  laro-o  number  of  cigars  were 
made.  Why  these  trades  were  dropped  will  appear 
further  on.  The  Blind  Men's  Workiuii'  Home  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1 874.  Its  founders 
nev^er  expected  that  the  enterprise  would  be  self- 
sustainiuir,  and  an  ainiual  deficit  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  necessar}^  though  unfortunate,  part 
of  the  undertakinij;.  Tlie  two  chief  causes  of  this 
annual  deficit  are  the  employment  of  unskilled  labour 
and  the  iixing  of  the  rate  of  wages.  In  a  broom 
manufactory  managed  by  private  enterprise,  appren- 
tices are  not  sought,  not  even  willingly  accepted. 
None  but  skilled  workmen  are  employed,  and  cer- 
tainly none  but  such  are  well  paid.  In  the  Phila<lel- 
phia  home  all  kinds  of  workmen  are  employed,  even 
those  who  are  certain  never  to  become  Hrst-class 
workmen.  The  material  wasted  by  the  larg-e  nund>er 
of  apprentices,  who  are  taken  from  e\'ery  walk  of  life, 
and  not  speciall\'  from  the  mechanical,  is  very  con- 
siderable. But  where  the  custom  of  this  place  is  most 
at  variance  with  the  ordinaiy  practice  of  the  busine.'^ 
world,  is  in  employing  its  workmen  whetlier  times  be 
good  or  bad,  and  in  paying  to  the  least  valuable  of 
them  a  wage  sufficient  to  mair^'-'bi  them. 

From  what  has  been  said  .o  is  evident  that  the 
Blind  Men's  Working  Home  does  not  e\en  pretend  to 
be  a  business  enterpi-ise.  As  an  indication  of  its  pros- 
perity I    may  say  that    an  addition    to   the   factory 
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li.'is  been  built  recently,  increasing  its  floor  space  by 
some  20,000  square  feet.  For  many  years  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hall,  himself  a  blind  man,  has  been  superintendent 
and  laisiness  manager  of  this  home,  and  it  is  chiefly 
through  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  colleagues  that  it 
has  been  so  successful.  Mr.  Hall  and  his  friends 
have  also  done  much  to  induce  other  cities  to 
follow  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  and  Brooklin  have 
done  so  lately,  and  New  York  philanthropists  are 
inquiring  into  the  ways  and  means.  Of  course  this 
establishment  is  a  home  as  well  as  a  factory.  The 
most  of  the  workmen  reside  on  the  premises,  are  well 
housed  and  well  fed.  Beyond  all  doubt  or  (question 
tliis  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  indigent 
l)lind. 

The  Saxon  System  and  the  Dresden  School. — 
The  Saxon  system  is  a  plan  wliereb}?^  the  Dresden 
Institute  relie\'es  the  temporary  distress  of  its  grad- 
uates. It  is  the  most  practical  recognition  of  a  prin- 
ciple everywhere  adhered  to  in  Europe,  but  nowhere 
followed  in  America,  viz :  It  is  the  duty  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  graduates.  In 
Europe  this  principle,  when  acted  upon,  has  been 
found  not  only  helpful  to  the  ex-pupils,  but  highly 
beneficial  to  tlie  school  itself.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Dresden  school  to  visit  the 
school's  graduates  from  time"  to  time,  and  if  he  find 
any  needy  and  deser\'ing,  they  are  assisted  from  a 
fund  created  for  this  purpose  many  years  ago.  This 
system  is  a  far  less  delicate  way  of  giving  relief  than 
the  Philadelphia  plan,  but  it  has  this  great  advantage. 
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tliat  it  does  not  break  tlie  lioine  ties,  a  very  important 
consideration  indeed.  A  full  and  interestino;  account 
of  the  orii»in  and  workino-  of  this  system  may  l)e 
found  in  Armitao-e's  work.  Besides  bein«^  remark- 
able for  its  relief  of  the  Saxon  blind,  the  ])resden 
school  is  noted  for  the  ^reat  attention  which  it  pays 
to  the  teachino-  of  trades,  of  which  brush,  rope, 
and  basket-making*  are  the  chief  It  iinist  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  elementary  education  is 
ne(;"lected, 

Broom-Making. — This  is  the  chief  trade  taught  to 
the  blind  of  the  United  States.  Every  American 
institute  gives  instruction  in  it.  But  how  far  the 
blind  trained  in  these  institutions  are  enabled  t(3 
maintain  themselves  by  following  this  trade  cannot 
be  guessed  at  even,  because  no  efibrt  has  been  made 
to  collect  the  information  upon  which  an  opinion 
might  be  based.  That  Mr.  Hall  partially  succeeds  in 
the  Home  forms  no  criterion,  as  collective  labour  often 
succeeds  where  individual  fails. 

The  making  of  brushes,  ropes,  mats  and  nets,  and 
the  caning  of  chairs  are  trades  sometimes  taught  to 
the  blind.  According  to  Armitage  none  of  these 
trades  are  very  remunerative  to  the  English  blind 
who  follow  them,  though  they  are  of  great  use  for 
manual  training.  In  America  they  are  little  taught 
and  are  pn^ctised  mostly  by  individual  blind  men. 
Brush-making  has  been  abandoned  at  Philadelphia 
for  purely  economic  reasons,  1  believe.  Chair-caning 
is  a  good  enough  trade  in  itself,  but  the  sort  of  chair 
on  which  such  work  is  put  is  no  longer  very  exten- 
sively manufactured. 
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Basket-Making.  —  Armitfi^e  considered  l)aHket- 
inakino-  a  i»oo<l  trade  for  the  l)liiid.  It  may  be  so  in 
England,  })ut  it  is  not  tlie  ease  in  America.  Tlie  reason 
for  this  is,  I  beHeve,  tliat  in  Enj;'hind  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  the  hinh  prices  at  which  alone  basket- 
niakinii'  is  remunerative  while  in  America  thev  are  not. 
In  America,  basket-making  is  taught  chiefly  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Brantford.  Basket- 
making  was  condemned  as  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  blind  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  was  altogether  abandoned 
by  it  several  years  before  the  Ontario  institution  was 
founded.  Disregarding  the  verdict  of  the  New  York 
School,  this  trade  was  introduced  at  Brantford,  and 
has  been  taught  there  ever  since.  In  1893,  the  Toronto 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  issued  a  circular  to  the 
blind  basket-makers,  of  the  Province,  ex-pupils  of  the 
Ontario  institution,  asking  them  to  report  on  their 
success.  Sixty  odd  circulars  were  sent  out,  of  which 
one-third  were  answered  ;  and  among  the  replies  not 
one  favourable  to  the  trade  was  found.  Further,  before 
a  committee  of  this  Council,  Mr.  Charles  Watts,  a 
basket-maker  who  had  employed  two  of  the  best 
workmen  that  the  institution  had  ever  turned  out, 
declared  that  it  was  impossil)le  for  a  workman  using 
models  to  earn  more  than  $2  per  week.  Brantford 
is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  models  are  used, 
and  it  is  claimed  there  that  working  with  them  does 
not  destroy  the  workman  for  free-hand  work.  From 
these  facts  it  may  be  seen  that  though  basket-making 
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may  be  useful  for  manual  training,  it  is  useless  as  a 
means  of  support. 

In  Ontario,  none  of  these  trades  are  remunerative, 
not  even  broom-making,  chieHy  because  it  is  followed 
in  the  Central  Prison,  and  everyone  knows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  compete  with  prison  labor.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  K.  Boyne,  of  To)-onto,  and  others,  have 
shown  that  broom-making  is  unprofitable  at  present. 
When  the  results  of  the  Trades  Council's  investiiiation 
were  laid  before  the  Government,  a  curious  statement, 
to  put  it  mildly,  was  made  by  a  higli  official.  The 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  in  the  same  department 
as  prisons  and  asylums.  One  of  the  high  officials  of 
this  department  said  that  from  what  he  knew  of 
broom-making  in  the  Central  Prison  it  was  impossible 
for  a  blind  man  to  make  brooms.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  that  time,  as  now,  there  was  not  an  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  which  broom- making  was 
not  taught,  and  over  five  million  brooms  had  been 
made  by  blind  workmen  in  the  Philadelphia  Home. 
It  seems  to  me  high  time  that  the  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Education  Department,  where  it  rightly  belongs. 
The  blind  are  neither  idiots  nor  criminals,  and  no 
matter  how  well  qualified  persons  may  be  to  super- 
intend prisons  and  asylums,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  know  how  to  deal  with  the  blind. 

In  Ontario,  upholstering  and  bookbinding  have  been 
successfully  followed  by  individual  blind  men,  and  as 
both  are  excellent  trades,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
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find  out  liow  far  they  might  suit  the  blind  generally. 
Cigar-making  wa.s  abandoned  by  the  Blind  Men's 
Working  Home,  because  it  was  thought  that  a  charit- 
able institution  was  not  exactly  the  place  in  which 
to  encourage  the  use  of  tobacco  by  its  manufacture. 
Individual  blind  men  might  find  it  a  good  opening. 

Piano-tuning  is  the  only  trade  not  specially  n)en- 
tioned  in  this  outline.  It  is  so  important  and  so  well 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  blind  that  a  separate  chap- 
ter has  been  devoted  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AN   agent's   work   AND   SMALL   STORE-KEEPING   AS 
VOCATIONS   FOR   THE   BLIND. 
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AN  Agent's  Work. — In  the  coimnercial  world 
tlie  blind  must  choose  those  vocations  which 
re(j[iiire  a  personal  venture.  It  is  as  agents,  and  not 
as  clerks,  that  they  must  look  for  employment.  It 
will  be  impossible,  in  a  short  sketch  like  this,  to 
enumerate  all  the  various  kind  of  agencies  open  to 
the  blind,  or  even  all  those  in  which  blind  men  are  at 
present  actually  employed.  I  can  only  notice  a  few 
of  the  more  ordinary  and  more  practicable.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  plan  of  the  New  York  School 
is  to  tit  its  pupils  for  conunercial  life,  and  I  think 
that  this  plan  cannot  be  too  highly  reconnnended  for 
general  adoption.  Every  yanY  people  are  becoming- 
more  and  more  desirous  of  securing  specialists  and 
confining  their  own  attention  to  special  lines  of 
thought  and  action.  In  connnerce,  as  w^ell  as  in  art 
and  science,  the  tendency  to  specialize  is  steadily 
increasing.  An  insurance  agent  is  a  specialist  in 
certain  kinds  of  investment,  just  as  an  entomologist 
is  a  specialist  in  a  certain  form  of  animal  life,  and 
a  careful  training  is  ([uite  as  necessary  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  The  blind,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
creased  mental    activity,  are    peculiarly    adapted  to 
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.sjK'cijilizc;  in  coiiiiiitTci',  and  tlie  |)lan  of  tlie  New- 
York  School  ^ivcs  to  th'iH  principle  practical  rccoj;ni- 
tion.  To  cngauc  in  this  work  r(M(uireH  no  capital,  a, 
fact  which  hrin^'s  it  within  reach  of  the  Idind.  The 
whole  of  the  ])i'oort',ss  made  by  tlui  Toronto  associa- 
tions of  the  blind  has  been  alon<4'  this  line. 

Insurance. — It  is  j;enerally  supposed  that  no  par- 
ticular ability  is  recpiired  to  lieconie  a  successful 
insurance  {i<;'ent.  Xothin<;'  can  well  be  inia<(ined 
more  erroneous  than  this  sup[)osition,  as  many  have 
discovered  to  their  sorrow.  Some  of  the  cleverest 
men  of  the  nation  are  enj^aoed  in  this  bnsiness,  and 
onlv  such  can  make  a  success  of  it.  Many  efforts 
have  been  ma(ki  to  bring'  this  hcmorable  vocation  into 
disrejnite,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances 
have  sometimes  helped  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  insur- 
ance frauds  have  been  numerous  :  yet  nothing  can  be 
adduced  more  in  favour  of  insurance  than  to  point  to 
the  great  and  increasing  number  of  reputable  com- 
panies. Both  tire  and  life  insurance  are  open  to  the 
l»lind.  I  myself  have  been  offered  agencies  in  both, 
and  at  present  I  hold  an  agency  for  the  Commercial 
Union  Assui-ance  Company,  one  of  the  strongest  fire 
companies  in  the  country.  I  have  worked  for  this 
company,  and  my  work  has  been  profitable  and,  I 
believe,  satisfactory  to  my  employers. 

Dealing  in  Pianos,  Organs  and  Sewing  Ma- 
chines, Etc. — I  know  of  no  blind  man  in  this 
Province  who  deals  in  sewing  machines,  yet  I  find  it 
among  the  occupations  followed  by  the  blind  in 
American  statistical  tables ;  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
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wliy  it  should  not  be  followed  by  tlu;  Ontario  blind. 
I  mention  it  here  because  it  is  often  advantageously 
combined  with  dealing  in  pianos,  organs,  etc.,  by 
sighted  agents — a  plan  which  should  also  be  followed 
by  blind  agents.  Several  blind  men  indifferent  parts 
of  this  Province  deal  extensively  in  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments.  Before  entering  law,  Mr. 
Stewart  made  a  great  success  of  tliis  business  in 
Lancaster,  Glengarry.  Piano  tuners,  as  a  rule,  sell 
pianos  as  well  as  tune  them.  It  is  a  very  profitable 
calling  for  the  blind,  because  of  the  general  belief 
that  the  blind  are  very  nuisical. 

Dealing  in  Coal  and  Wood. — It  has  been  in  this 
business  that  the  blind  associations  of  Toronto  have 
met  with  their  greatest  success.  The  Associated 
Blind,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  merely  an 
association  of  blind  coal  and  wood  agents.  The  busi- 
ness is  very  remunerative,  and  an  energetic  and  per- 
sistent agent  can  make  money  by  following  it. 

Dealing  in  Tea  and  Other  Groceries. — Several 
members  of  the  Self-help  Club  follow  this  vocation 
successfully.  Their  plan  is  to  solicit  orders  from 
house  to  house,  and  in  this  way  a  regulai*  connection 
is  established.  It  is  found  to  be  very  renumerative. 
Some  blind  men  carry  this  principle  too  far,  and  the 
wares  they  offer  for  sale  form  merely  an  excuse  for 
begging. 

The  chief  objection  to  most  of  these  agencies  is  that 

a  blind  man  is  generall}^  compelled  to  employ  a  guide 

in  order  to  follow  them.     In  some  cases  this  eats  up  all 

the  profit,  and  renders  useless  vocations  which  are,  in 
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other  respects,  satisfactory.  Yet,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  occupation  is  hicrative  enou^li  to  meet 
this  demand.  These,  and  ahiiost  every  otlier  kind  of 
agency,  may  he  taken  hy  the  bhnd.  Tliey  are  honor- 
able, profitable  and  necessary  businesses,  and  recjuii'e 
careful  training  and  large  experience,  (|uite  as  nnich 
as  do  any  of  the  other  branches  of  commerce,  inortler 
to  be  successfully  followed. 

Small  Store-keepinc;. — Perhaps  what  I  have  called 
small  store-keeping  might  be  better  named  retail 
business;  but  as  I  wished  to  bring  out  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  businesses  where  labour  and  capital  are 
supplied  by  one  individual  that  the  blind  do  engage,  I 
have  called  it  small  store-keeping.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  wish  to  iniply  that  the  blind  cannot  manage 
large  commercial  operations,  but,  as  great  capital  and 
blindness  are  not  often  found  together,  I  treat  of  the 
smaller  operations,  wdiich  do  occur  fretjuently. 

Tobacco  Stores. — Two  blind  men,  of  Toronto,  are 
engaged  in  the  tobacco  business.  One  is  Captain 
Andrews,*  of  life-saving  fame,  who  has  a  small  shop 
on  Yonge  Street ;  and  the  other  is  a  Mr.  John  Milsom, 
on  Queen  Street  West.  Both  these  merchants  are 
doing  fairly  well,  so  I  understand.  1'he  way  tht^ 
goods  are  made  up,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  arranged  and  handled  by  them,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  its  fitness  for  the  blind.  Looked  at  from  a 
purely  business  point  of  view,  and  taking  no  account 


■*Since  this  was  written,  Ccaptain  Andrews  has  given  up  the 
tobacco  business  for  personal  reasons. 
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of  its  moral  aspect,  tlic  tohucco  bu.sincs.siHu  vcry^ood 
one  for  tlio  Mind. 

Candv  Shops. — I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  way 
in  wliich  the  blind  mana<:^(;  those  sliops,  as  I  am  witli 
their  inetliods  in  otlier  em})loyn»ents,  yet  I  know  a 
Mr,  James  Leaney,  of  Port  Dover,  who  carries  on  a 
thrivinjij  trade  in  sweetmeats  and  other  edibles. 
Whether  or  not  the  business  generally  is  profitable  I 
cannot  say. 

Music  stores  are  sometimes  kept  by  tlujse  whose 
chief  jusiness  is  dealing  in  pianos,  etc.  There  is 
nothing  in  such  a  concern  which  cannot  be  managed 
by  a  blind  man.  Mr.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Secretary 
Ontario  Association  for  the  Blind,  was  at  oni'  time 
engaged  in  the  bookselling  business  on  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto.  In  the  great  financial  depression  of  1893, 
when  so  many  of  Toronto's  booksellers  went  under,  Mr. 
Johnston  was  among  the  number.  All  sorts  of  shop- 
kee[)ing  require  some  capital,  so  that  the  degree  to 
which  any  of  these  vocations  is  open  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  at  the  disposal  of  an  individual- 
Of  course,  no  action  could  be  taken  to  place  the  l)lind 
in  such  businesses,  yet  every  l)lind  man  should  Ije 
iifiven  a  trainiuii*  which  would  tit  him  to  enter  such 
pursuits,  and  a  good  commercial  course  should  form  a 
part  of  the  instruction  in  every  well-managed  school 
for  the  blind.  Of  course,  these  are  not  all  the  kinds 
of  shop-keeping  engaged  in  by  the  blind,  yet  they  are 
the  chief. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MUSIC   AS   AX   ART   AND   AS   A   PROFESSION   FOR 

THE   BLIND. 

THAT  the  blind  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  iimsie  has  ah'eady  been  shown.  Here  I 
have  only  to  explain  how  the  art  is  learned  by  them. 
The  chief  aid  to  its  study  is  a  system  of  tangible 
musical  notation.  Formerly  such  "a  notation  was 
little  used,  it  being  thought  that  the  blind  might  rely 
altogether  on  their  memory.  Now,  however,  a  musical 
notation  is  considered  to  be  of  the  same  value  to  the 
blind  as  to  the  sighted  student. 

The  histoiy  of  the  attempts  to  devise  a  system  of 
tangible  musical  notation  runs  parallel  with  that  of 
tangible  print.  Almost  every  inventor  of  a  system 
of  tangible  ]Drint  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  system  to 
the  expression  of  music.  Moon,  Frere  and  Lucas  each 
made  such  an  attempt.  Their  systems  never  came 
into  general  use.  The  first  attempt  made  was  to 
emboss  the  ordinary  stafi'  of  five  lines.  But  for  rapid 
reading  by  touch  it  is  necessary  that  the  finger  in 
contact  move  only  in  one  direction,  and  as  the  ordin- 
ary staff  "eijuires  a  vertical  as  well  as  a  forward 
motion,  reading  it  by  touch  was  a  very  slow  process. 
Its  great  valu^  is  that  it  enables  blind  teachers  to 
explain  to  their  sighted  pupils  the  ordinary  nmsical 
notation. 
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The  Braille  Musical  Notation. —  The  most 
generally  used  and  perhaps  the  best  system  of 
tangible  musical  notation  is  that  invented  by  Louis 
Braille  himself.  It  is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  except  some  of  the  States  in  America,  where 
Wait's  system  is  employed.  Its  basis  is  the  Braille 
alphabet  in  its  arrangement  into  the  four  rows  of  ten. 
The  last  seven  letters  of  each  row  stand  for  the  notes. 
Those  of  the  first  row  are  the  whole  notes ;  of  the 
second,  the  halves ;  of  the  third,  th«  quarters ;  and  of 
the  fourth,  the  eighths.  The  signs  for  the  whole 
notes  stand  also  for  the  sixteenths,  and  those  for  the 
halves,  for  thirty-seconds,  etc.  Tiiis  use  of  the  same 
signs  in  two  senses  produces  no  confusion,  as  a  bar 
consisting  of  one-sixteenth  or  of  sixteen  whole  notes 
is  an  impossibility.  The  notes  require  only  twenty- 
eight  of  the  sixty-one  signs  of  Braille,  leaving  thirty- 
three  for  the  expression  of  the  other  signs  and  terms 
used  In  music.  In  both  Europe  and  America  this 
notation  is  identical.  The  designers  of  American 
Braille  have  made  no  changes  in  it. 

At  a  (ongress  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  lieM  at 
Cologne  in  188(S,  the  significance  of  the  four  rows 
was  reversed,  the  eighth  notes  being  represented  by 
the  signs  of  the  first  row,  and  the  (quarters  by  the 
second,  etc.  As  bars  of  one-eighth  and  one-fourth 
notes  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  wholes  and 
halves,  it  was  thought  that  they  should  be  represented 
by  the  fewer  points.  And  this  alteration  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  the  Braille  world. 
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Wait's  System  of  Tangible  Music. — This  Rystem 
is  based  on  the  New  York  system  of  tangible  print. 
Tlie  pitch  of  tones  is  indicated  by  tlie  first  seven 
numeral  signs,  and  the  time  by  the  same  sign  afHxed 
to  the  pitch  signs.  Thus  a  sign  indicating  both  pitch 
and  time  is  formed  four  points  in  length.  The  inter- 
val and  octave  siccus  are  also  derived  from  the 
numerals.  The  former  by  the  addition  of  a  lower 
and  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  an  upper  point  to 
each  of  the  signs.  The  remaining  characters  of  the 
New  York  system  are  used  to  express  the  remaining 
musical  signs.  The  chief  objection  urged  against 
this  system  is  that  the  use  of  signs  four  poinds  in 
len'gth  makes  it  difficult  to  read.  How  much  force 
there  is  in  this  objection  I  am  not  ])rspared  to  say. 
It  may  be  that  some  blind  persons,  a  large  number 
even,  are  not  able  to  read  it,  but  so  far  as  my  personal 
experience  goes,  I  know  of  few  who  have  failed  to 
master  it.  To  my  mind  the  greatest  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  is  not  so  extensively  used  as  the  Braille,  and 
it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  a  system  of 
musical  notation  shoukl  l^e  as  universal  as  possible. 
The  production  of  music,  either  in  Braille's  or  Wait's 
system,  is  not  a  very  expensive  process.  By  the  old 
methods  it  could  be  produced  for  the  blind  as  cheaply 
as  music  for  the  sighted.  By  the  stereo-machines  it 
can  be  produced  at  a  cost  very  much  less.  A  system 
of  tangible  music  enables  the  blind  to  be  far  more 
independent  of  sighted  help  than  they  would  be  with- 
out «uch  aid.  For  an  advanced  musician  it  is  better 
for  him  to  hire  a  seeing  reader  if  his  time  is  very 
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Valuable,  yet  the  embossed  copy  is  always  of  <jfreat 
use  to  him,  as  the  liiiest  artist  will  often  forget  notes 
in  pieces  which  lie  has  not  played  for  sometime. 

Blind  Artists. — The  best  proof  of  the  skill  of  a 
nmsician  is  his  ability  to  maintain  himseli  by  the 
practise  of  his  art.  No  doul)t  great  ai-tists  have  some- 
times failed  to  <lo  this.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  and 
commonest  occurrences.  Such  artists  seem  to  be  too 
good.  Their  love  for  their  art  is  so  great  that  they 
refuse  to  make  of  it  a  means  to  an  end.  Many  of  the 
blind  fail  for  this  very  reason.  The  skill  of  the  blind 
artist  depeiKls  on  the  same  causes  and  conditions  as 
does  that  of  the  sighted  one.  The  majority  of  great 
artists,  both  creative  and  reproductive,  ha\e  been 
persons  whose  hereditary  tendencies  to  music  have 
been  of  the  higliest  type.  Blindness  serves  to  refine 
and  intensify  such  tendencies,  so  that  great  blind 
artists  have  been  comparatively  numerous.  In  those 
cases  where  blindness  intervenes,  and  limits  a  person 
not  of  marked  nnisical  tendencies,  a  fairly  successful 
musician  is  often  the  result. 

Blind  Teachers  of  LIusic. — That  this  profession 
is  one  well  suited  to  the  blind  long  experience  has 
proven.  In  all  parts  of  the  worhl  there  are  a  few 
blind  persons  who  teach  music.  In  France,  England, 
New  England  and  Peiuisylvania  these  teachers  are 
especially  successful.  It  is  impossible  to  ol)tain  much 
information  as  to  tlie  amount  of  this  success,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  about  40  ])er  cent,  of  them  are  success- 
ful. As  high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  normal  condi- 
tions.   In  Ontario  some  thive  or  four  succeed  as  music 
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teachers.  It  is  true  that  only  a  few  attempt  to  follow 
this  ])rofession  here,  but  the  reason  of  this  is  that 
few  are  trained  for  it.  In  order  to  teach  music  to 
the  sighted  the  blind  must  know  the  ordinary  staff. 
Now,  when  I  was  at  Braniford,  although  there  was 
an  embossed  sample  of  this  staff  in  the  music  library, 
no  systematic  effort  was  made  to  teach  it  to  the 
pupils.  I  was  in  the  music  class  for  seven  years,  and 
would  likely  have  known  if  such  an  attempt  were 
made.  In  Toronto  tliei*e  is  only  one  successful  blind 
music  teacher  that  I  know  of,  and  in  the  Province 
there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  altogether. 

Blind  Organists. — As  ora^anists  the  blind  succeed 
w^ell.  In  Paris,  London  and  Boston  schools  many 
have  been  sent  out  who  now  hold  positions  as  church 
organists.  In  Philadelphia  alone  there  are  no  less 
than  eight  of  tlie  graduates  of  that  city's  school 
employed  as  organists.  In  Ontario  there  are  a  few 
— W.  A.  Wells,  of  Brockville,  an  associate  of  the 
Toronto  College  of  Organists,  and  Munro,  of  Belle- 
ville, are  among  the  more  successful.  The  organ  at 
Brantford  is  fairly  w^ell  taught,  and  the  graduates 
from  the  organ  class  generally  succeed  as  musicians 
in  some  line,  though  they  do  not  always  obtain 
positions  as  organists. 

The  cornet,  violin  and  other  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  are  often  well  played  by  the  blind. 
Nearly  all  of  the  best  schools  for  the  blind  teach  the 
violin  and  have  a  full  orchestra.  There  was  at  one 
time  a  band  at  Brantford,  but  it  was  taken  away  when 
the  organ  was  introduced.    Tliere  is  a  great  difference 
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of  opinion  between  the  English  and  French  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  usefuhiess  of  a  band  to  a  school. 
M,  de  la  Sizeranne  considers  it  essential  to  a  finished 
musical  training,  while  Di*.  Armitage  does  not.  I  am 
inclined  to  ao;ree  with  the  Frenchman.  Not  so  mucli 
because  of  the  technical  advantages  of  orchestral 
music,  but  on  account  of  its  general  beneiits.  It  is  a 
pleasant  pastime,  good  exercise,  and  a  fine,  physical 
training  for  all  the  more  important  of  the  remaining 
senses. 

The  special  schools  whose  graduates  are  most  suc- 
cessful iji  maintaining  themselves  by  the  profession 
of  music  are  undoubtedly,  the  Institute  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles,  Paris  :  the  Royal  Normal,  Norwood, 
London ;  the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  and  the 
Philadelphia  School.  The  causes  or  conditions  of  this 
success  are  stated  by  Dr.  Armita,ge  in  his  sixth 
chapter  of  his  book  on  the  "  Education  of  the  Blind." 
These  conditions  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne's  views.  Few  of  these  conditions 
exist  in  Ontario,  and  as  all  are  necessary  to  success  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  failure  is  so  common 
here.  I  shall  give  these  conditions  in  full,  as  I  cannot 
express  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as  Armitage  does, 
and  his  opinion  on  this  matter  is  of  far  more  value 
than  mine  would  be.  Every  effort  should  be  made, 
both  by  the  Government  and  hy  everyone  interested  in 
the  blind,  to  bring  such  conditions  about. 

"Conditions  of  Success  in  Training  Blind 
MusiciANS.^1.  The  aim  must  be  to  foi'iii  artists  who 
shall  not  be  inferior  to  seeing  artists  trained  at  the 
best  conservatories. 
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2.  "  The  scliool  must  contain  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  so  that  proper  classes  can  be  formed. 

'1  "The  school  must  have  a  lar<^e  income,  in  order  to 
comman<l  the  services  oF  the  best  teachers  and  to 
possess  pianos  and  organs  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
give  each  pupil  the  opportunity  of  some  hours  of 
daily  practice. 

4.  "Tlie  kindergarten  and  literary  work  should  also 
be  thoroughly  good. 

5.  "  No  person  with  sight  who  intends  to  occupy  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  professional  artist  is  satisfied  with 
the  teaching  of  the  professors,  however  good,  of  the 
school  in  which  he  was  trained.  He  seeks  in  ad<:lition 
the  teaching  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  Europe. 
In  like  manner  the  blind  need  not  only  thorough 
elementary  and  other  teaching  from  the  music  teachers 
of  the  school,  but  they  also  require  teaching  from  the 
most  eminent  outside  professors  that  can  be  found. 
This  involves  considerable  expense,  and  obliges  the 
school  to  be  situated  at  a  large  musical  centre. 

6.  "  For  the  same  reasons  the  pupils  should  have 
opportunities  of  fre(j[uently  hearing  the  greatest 
musical  masterpieces  rendered  by  the  most  eminent 
performers  of  the  day. 

7.  "  Tuning  will  always  be  one  of  the  best  employ- 
ments for  the  blind,  and  this  is  another  reason  why 
the  school  should  be  in  or  near  a  large  cit}'',  where 
large  piano  factories  exist,  so  that  the  tuners  during 
their  last  year  may  tune  along  with  seeing  workman 
and  be  able  to  practice  on  a  great  variety  of  instu- 
ments." 
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I  remarked  in  the  first  chapter  tliat  I  would  have 
something  to  say  about   giving   exhibitions  of   the 
work  of  the  blind.     Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial 
than  these  exhibitions  when  they  are  not  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  "  See  what  we  can  do,"  as  Mr.  E.  E. 
Allen  so  aptly  terms  it  in  a  late  report.     A  school  is 
very   apt  to  make  its  annual   concert  its  chief  aim 
and  the  whole  work  of  the  session  subservient  to  this 
end.     For  months  before   the    Christmas  and   June 
concerts  at  Brantford  the  whole  energy  of  the  institu- 
tion  was   directed  towards   these  displays,  and  too 
often  the  spirit  of  them  was  "  See  what  we  can  do." 
There  should  not  be  more  than  one  concert  in  a  year, 
though  exhibitions  of  our  real   work  might  be  more 
frequent.     The  object  of  such  entertainments  should 
be  instructive  as  well  as  amusin<r  to  our  visitors. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 1. 

TUNING   AND   REPAIRING   OF   PIANOS   AND   ORGANS. 

TUNING  is  sometimes  considered  a  branch  of  the 
profession  of  music.  It  is  so  treated  by  Armitage- 
Though  the  tuned  instrument  presents  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  tones,  the  process  by  which  this  result  is  ob- 
tained is  so  mechanical  in  its  nature  that  I  prefer  to 
call  tuning  a  trade.  It  has  no  more  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  branch  of  the  art  of  music  than  has  the 
painting  of  fences  a  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of 
the  art  of  painting. 

PiANO-TuNiNG. — Tuning  is  the  best  and  most 
remunerative  of  all  the  employments  open  to  the 
Blind.  This  point  is  pretty  generally  agreed  upon  by 
the  trades  instructors  of  the  blind,  and  by  the 
blind  themselves.  There  are  few  institutions  in 
which  it  is  not  more  or  less  efficiently  taught.  Its 
greatest  advantages  are  that  it  requires  only  average 
intelligence,  fair  mechanical  dexterity,  and  a  good 
eai'  to  insure  success  in  it,  and  that  it  can  he  taken 
up  at  a  later  period  in  life  than  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  musical  profession  proper.  Its  greatest  disad- 
vantages are  that  the  blind  workmen  must  excel 
sighted  competitors  in  order  to  succeed,  and  that  the 
majority  of  people  have  not  ear  enongh  to  tell  when 
an  instrument  is  well  tuned.  In  spite  of  these  great 
disadvantages  the  blind  tuners  in  most  countries  and 
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in  the  majority  of  instances  are  able  to  maintain 
themselves  b}'^  following  their  vocation. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  out  what  is 
the  exact,  or  even  approximate  proportion  of  the 
successful  to  the  unsuccessful  blind  tuners.  In 
France,  according  to  Armitage,  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total  immber  of  the  graduates  of  the  Paris 
school  are  successful.  It  is  probable  that  this 
would  be  about  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  its 
graduates  in  tuning.  The  success  of  the  Royal 
Normal  and  of  the  Perkins  Institute  is  said  to  be 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Paris  The  conditions  of  this 
success  were  quoted  in  the  last  chapter.  Since 
Armitage  held  tuning  to  be  a  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion of  nmsic,  what  he  says  of  music  applies  to  tuning 
also. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  observation  not  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  Brantford  tuning  grad- 
uates  support   themselves    fully  by  following   their 


calling. 


More  than  these  vague  generalities  it  is  im- 


possible for  me  to  give.  Beyond  all  doubt  or  (pies- 
tion  piano  tuning  otters  a  better  opening  to  the  blind 
than  any  of  the  other  trades.  The  reason  why  the 
percentage  in  Ontario  is  not  higher  is  that  the  trade 
is  not  well  taught.  The  instructor  at  Branford, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Raymond,  is  a  most  capable  j)ei*son, 
but  as  he  has  large  interests  in  the  city  and 
only  visits  the  institution  two  afternoons  a  week, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  very  thorough 
training  to  his  pupils.  I  have  questioned  several 
of  the  most  successful  graduates  upon  this  point, 
and  I   have    always    received  the   answer :      That, 
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though  they  learned  tlie  elements  of  piano-tuning  at 
the  school,  without  the  training  afterwards  received 
in  the  factory  they  had  no  right  to  consider  them- 
selves tuners  at  all. 

How  tuning  came  to  be  one  of  the  possible  open- 
ings for  the  blind  forms  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive illustration  of  the  principle  so  often 
reiterated  in  these  pages,  viz. :  The  blind  know  better 
what  is  suitable  for  them  than  the  sighted  do.  What 
Haiiy's  idea  of  printing  in  relief  on  paper  has  been 
to  the  education  of  the  blind,  Montal's  discovery  of 
tuning  has  been  to  their  employment.  Montal  <le- 
serves  to  be  always  remembered  by  us,  and  no  blind 
man  should  write  of  tuning  without  giving  some 
account  of  him  and  his  work. 

Montal. — At  the  time  when  Louis  Braille  was  per- 
fecting his  system  of  tangible  print  in  the  Institut 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Paris,  another  great 
achievement  was  in  process  of  completion  within  its 
walls.  Claude  Montal  was  demonstrating  that  blind 
men  could  tune  pianos.  In  1880,  Montal  and  a  blind 
friend  undertook  to  tune  one  of  the  school's  practice 
pianos.  Their  attempt  was  reported  to  the  director  by 
the  sighted  tuner  who  had  these  instruments  in  charge. 
Montal  was  ordered  to  leave  the  pianos  alone.  He 
was  so  convinced,  however,  of  the  feasibility  of  tuning 
for  the  blind  that  he  procured  an  old  piano,  and 
obtained  permission  to  keep  it  in  the  building.  In 
time  the  director  became  converted  to  Montal's  way 
of  thinking,  an<l  regular  instruction  in  tuning  was 
begun.  Montal  soon  left  th(!  school,  and  after  a  time 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  pJiying  connection.     At 
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first  he  had  to  contend  with  the  prejudice  against 
blind  tuners,  which  still  exists  everywhere  to  some 
extent.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  some  parts  of 
Ontario,  though  it  is  rapidly  being  overcome.  As  a 
piano  is  often  worth  more  than  the  house  in  which  it 
is  kept,  people  do  not  like  to  entrust  it  to  the  care  of 
a  blind  man.  Montal  made  his  great  stroke  when  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  unison  two  instruments  of 
different  construction,  and  by  different  maimers — a 
thing  which  the  best  sighted  tuners  in  Paris  had  not 
been  able  to  do.  Eventually  Montal  became  a  piano- 
maker,  and  now  there  are  established  in  Paris  five 
former  pupils  of  the  Institut  dies  Jeunes  Aveuglew, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos.  Montal  also 
worked  out  a  new  theory  of  tuning,  published 
treatises  containing  it,  and  often  lectured  upon  it.  In 
1834  he  was  employed  by  most  of  the  great  piano 
makers  to  tune  their  pianos  for  the  Industrial  Exhibi- 
bition  of  that  year.  Tliese  makers  also  always  made 
it  a  custom  to  send  blind  tuners  to  those  of  their  c(m- 
nection  who  were  most  particular  about  the  tuning  of 
their  instruments.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  in 
France,  at  least,  the  blind  are  recognized  as  the  best 
tuners. 

Piano  Repauuxg. — This  is  a  distinct  trade  from 
piano  tuning,  tliough  tliey  are  frecpiently  practise<lby 
one  inaividual.  It  can  l)e  easily  learned  by  tlie  blind. 
That  it  is  not  taught  at  Brantfor<l  is  to  l)e  regretted, 
since  l)lind  tuners  often  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  them  as  tuners,  because  they  are  unable  to 
make  slight  repairs.  The  public'  do  not  understand 
that  these  trades  are   distinct,  and   suppose  that  the 
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blind  man  is  not  master  of  his  trade.  Siglited  tuners 
do  not  often  attack  their  ))lind  competitors,  and  wlien 
any  sucli  attack  is  ma<le  it  is  usually  by  an  imposter, 
and  not  by  a  tuner  at  all.  These  trades  are  peculiarly 
open  to  imposters,  because  of  the  prevailing  ignorance 
regarding  them. 

Organ  Tuning  anj^  Repairing. — These  two  trades 
are  distinct,  both  from  each  other  and  from  piano 
tuning"  and  repairing,  though  all  four  are  sometimes 
practised  by  one  person.  Montal  was  the  tirst  to 
begin  this  w^ork  also.  He  made  extensive  repairs  in 
the  chapel  organ  at  the  Paris  school,  and  this  was 
followed  by  many  more  successful  attempts.  These 
trades  are  not  generally  taught  to  the  blind.  They 
should  be, however,  as  in  rural  districts  organs  are  much 
more  numerous  than  pianos.  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  of 
Streetsville,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  tuning,  is  the  only  person  of  my  acciuaint- 
ance  who  attempts  to  tune  and  repair  organs,  and  he 
makes  a  success  of  it.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  worked  out 
this  business  for  himself,  and  his  effoi'ts  deserve  great 
credit.     Why  cannot  others  do  what  he  has  done  ? 

The  successful  tuners  of  this  province  are,  for  the 
most  part,  employed  by  the  large  manufacturers.  Two 
are  employed  by  iieintzman  at  Toronto  Junction ; 
three  by  Mason  &  Risch.  Nordheimer  and  Williams 
have  also  employed  blind  tuners.  Perhaps  the  most 
successful  of  all  is  Mr.  Sanford  Leppard,  who  is  a 
native  of  York  County,  and  is  employed  in  Gourlay, 
Winter  &  Leeming's  music  store,  on  Yonge  Street 
Toronto. 
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TllK    LEARNED     PROFESSIONS. 

THE  name  learned  professions  is  tlie  ofnoi-ic  term 
for  tlieoloii'V,  law  and  medicine  There  is  a 
tendency,  however,  to  ^ive  to  it  a  wider  sinnificance, 
and  to  regard  teachini^'.  j(jurnalism,  pharmacy,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  surm'ry,  nnisic,  and  many  other 
scientific  vocations  as  learned  profesions.  I  shall  use 
the  term  in  its  broader  menninj^,  not  so  nmch  from  a 
<lesire  to  infrin<;'c  upon  the  time-honort)d  monopoly  of 
the  old  trio  as  from  inabilit}^  to  find  any  other  place 
to  treat  tliese  secondary  professions  in  my  work. 

Teach [N(i  Journalism. — Every  kind  of  lit(M-ary 
work  is,  more  or  less,  open  to  the  l)lind.  Teaching;' 
jom'nalism  and  general  literary  woi'k  recjuire  a  kind 
of  ability  not  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  the  blind 
any  more  than  in  a  majority  of  any  other  class. 
Nevertheless  there  are  many  blind  ])ersons  wlio  might 
succeed  in  literary  work,  and  no  pains  should  bo 
spared  to  develop  any  natural  ability.  Teachers, 
journalists,  lecturers  and  even  authors  might  be  found, 
for  whose  work  the  world  would  be  glad  to  pay. 
When  the  field  of  employment  is  so  limited  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  open  up  these  vocations. 
From  their  psychical  life  we  have  seen  how  peculiarly 
well  fitted  the  blind  are  for  such  work.  From  th<,>ir 
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past  achievements  in  literature  we  have  evidence 
enough  in  favoi'  of  their  clumces  of  success.  A  good 
education  and  some  literary  training  sliould  therefore 
form  a  part  of  every  special  scliool's  cuii-iculum.  The 
blind,  as  instructors  of  the  blind,  ha\e,  as  I  have 
frequently  said,  been  most  successful.  F.  J.  Campbell, 
the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  has  made 
that  institution  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Wait,  of  the  New  York  school,  has  been  men- 
tioned so  often  by  me  that  I  nee<l  only  name  him. 
Samuel  Bacon,  of  Ohio,  and  W.  H.  Churchman,  of 
Indiana,  have  also  been  noticed.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  is  only  in  those  schools  where  blind  teachers 
are  emplo3^ed  that  great  success  is  acliieved. 

The  Churqh. — It  is  in  the  Church  that  the  great- 
est achievements  in  the  professions  have  been  attained 
by  the  blind.  The  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  England, 
however,  object  to  persons  who  are  physically  defec- 
tive entering  their  ministry.  The  idea  is  to  keej)  the 
Church  from  becoming  a  refuge  for  the  deformed. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  reascm  in  this  objection, 
it  is  true,  yet  it  seems  to  me  tb.at  the  Church  would 
have  done  better  to  have  seen  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
hideous  moral  deformities  who  have  crept  into  her 
ministry  than  to  the  shutting  out  of  the  physically 
weak.  Otlier  Churches  have  not  been  so  har<l  upon 
physical  defects,  and  many  blind  men  have  done,  and 
are  still  doing,  good  work  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  names  of  such  men  as  Douglas  and  Milburn  are 
not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  As  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  bliml    persons    who    have   assayed  the 
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ministry  have  made  a  success  of  it  h^  tlie  true  sense 
of  tlie  word,  and  Douii'las  and  Mi  Iburn  liold  the 
liio'liest  rank  amonii"  Christian  workers.  A  l)rief 
account  of  each  of  tliese  great  men  will  be  of  inter- 
est and  profit  to  my  readers,  as  well  as  prove  tlie 
correctness  of  my  theoiy  of  the  blind  psycliical 
develo[)ment. 

Douglas. — Georu'e  Douo-las,  one  of  the  i>'reatest 
preachers  and  orators  that  tlie  Canada  ^lethodist 
Church  has  ever  had,  was  born  near  Scott's  home 
at  Abl)otsfovd,  Scotland,  in  1825.  His  parents  were 
staunch  Presbyterians,  and  George  was  brought  up  in 
that  faith.  Jii  lS-')2  the  Douylas  faiuilv  emii>Tated  to 
Canada.  In  1843,  Douglas  joined  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  some  years  later  ([ualitied  himself  for  its 
ministry.  For  two  years  he  laboured  as  a  missionary 
in  Bermuda's  isles,  but  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
work  on  account  of  a  violent  fever,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  retnrnod  to 
Canada.  For  the  ney*"  twent\'-five  years  he  was  reiiu- 
larly  engaged  iii  CIk  it:ii  work.  He  w;is  stationed  at 
Montreal,  Tur*^''  o  Hamilton  and  Kingston,  and  every- 
where left  beiiiiKt  him  a  good  record.  In  1.S7.'3  the 
Montreal  Wesle  'an  Colleiie  was  founded,  wioii  Douglas 
as  its  principal.  In  1877  Douglas  became  blind.  At 
first  this  misfortune  threatened  to  crush  him,  but 
after  a  time  he  rallied,  aiul  for  sixteen  vears  faith- 
fuUv  and  eheerfullv  finij-luMl  his  .ife':'  .vork  in  the 
discharo'e  (jf  his  office.  Saturilav  ev-ni'io',  February 
10th,  1804,  wlien  his  week'^  W(  I'v  v,  is  done,  Douglas 
passed  quietly  away. 
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George  Douglas  had  made  a  great  reputation  years 
before  helostliis  sight.  Yet  afterhis  blindness  his  intel- 
lect lost  none  of  its  strength,  and  his  voice  none  of  its 
eloquence.  His  later  life  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  statement  that  blindness,  when  it  comes  to  the 
young,  may  be  no  misfortune,  yet  when  it  afflicts  the 
elder  it  is  insurmountable. 

MiLBURN. — Willam  H.  Milburn,  the  distinguished 
preacher  and  lecturer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1S23.  His  blindness  resulted  from  one  of  the  );;.<-.i, 
revolting  cases  of  malpractice  on  record.  When  rive 
years  old  he  was  struck  in  the  eye  with  a  missle  in 
the  hand  of  a  playmate.  The  wound  healed,  leaving 
a  slight  protuberance  on  the  eye.  This  the  physician 
determined  to  remove.  The  operation  was  painful, 
and  the  boy  protested  against  its  repetition,  and  finally 
resisted.  The  doctor  seized  him  in  his  arms,  and  in 
the  struggle  both  of  the  child's  eyes  were  dashed 
with  the  caustic.  The  physician's  folly  cost  Milburn 
his  sight.  He  was  educated  at  the  Illinois  College  at 
Jacksonville,  where  he  studied  with  the  small  amount 
of  sight  loft  him.  In  later  life  he  became  totally 
blind.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  admitted  as  a 
travelling  preacher  to  the  Methodist  Illinois  Confer- 
ence. He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  preacher.  A 
striking  instance  of  his  character  happened  when 
he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  on  an  Ohio 
River  steamer.  He  rebuked  a  number  of  Congress- 
men on  board,  telling  them  in  a  sermon  that  they 
were  patrons  of  drunkenness,  debauchery  and  gam- 
bling.    This  attack  so  astonished  the  gentle'nen  that 
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in  appreciation  of  his  fearless  honesty  they  offered  to 
make  him  Chaplain  to  Congress,  a  promise  which  they 
afterwards  fulfilled.  He  was  several  times  re-elected 
to  this  office. 

In  four  of  the  six  years  of  his  ministry  in  the 
South  he  preached  1,500  times,  and  travelled  G0,000 
miles.  He  travelled  alone  chiefly,  and  tells  us  that  in 
all  his  wanderings  that  only  once  was  he  refused  help 
in  getting  about  when  he  asked  for  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1855  he  prepared  a  course  of 
lectures,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  the  Earl}^  History  and 
Settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  first  delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  Ever  since  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  American  lecturers,  and  is  a  living  protest 
against  his  own  theory  that  the  blind  cannot  become 
great  orators. 

G.  L.  Howie  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  graduate  of 
i\  ;!'  burgh.  While  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
vr^vj.iy  he  became  blind.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
hi  took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  When  in 
?i.(iinb\rgh  he  was  employed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Home  Teaching  Society  as  one  of  their  distributors 
of  books  to  the  blind,  a  work  which  he  performed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  the  society  and  the  blind 
themselves.  On  coming  to  Canada  he  was  engaged 
as  a  regular  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  as  a  special 
nv'ssionary.  In  1894  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
VVlnle  in  Toronto  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Self- 
Help  Club,  was  an  efificient  officer  and  an  agreeable 
colleague. 
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Tlie  blind  are  proverlnally  clieerful,  and  tliis  char- 
acteristic is  especially  prominent  in  their  ministry. 
Millmrn  used  to  call  himself  the  Minister  of  Cheer- 
fnlnt!ss.  In  the  United  Kinnclom  an<l  the  United 
States  there  are  comparatively  a  lar^e  nnndjer  of 
blind  mciii  enoaued  in  this  work.  In  China  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mnrrav,  a  Scotcli  missi()nai"\%  has  tonnd  a  new 
occnpatio;;  for  tli!'  blind  of  that  countiy.  He  first 
converts  ti'cn  .  .;nd  then  makes  of  them  native  home 
missionjiries. 

The  Law. — The  legal  profession  is  open  to  tlie  blind, 
and  although  the  people  are  jnst  a  little  chary  about 
entrusting  their  Inisiness  to  a  blind  man,  time  over- 
comes this  hesitancy,  and  the  blind  lawyer's  success 
usually  equals  his  deserts.  There  are  many  successful 
lawyers  in  Enoland  and  in  America,  and  in  the  jatter 
country  sev^eral  have  risen  to  the  bench.  Right  here 
in  Ontario  we  have  one  blind  lawyer,  Mr.  W.  Stewart. 
He  is  the  only  blind  person  yet  admitted  to  the  Cana- 
dian bar,  but  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  not  be  the  last. 
For  some  years  he  practised  in  Toronto,  but  finding 
that  the  profession  was  too  crowded  there,  he  removed 
to  Lancaster,  where  he  is,  I  understand,  rapidly  work- 
ing himself  into  a  good  practice. 

The  (litRculties  which  this  profession  present  to  the 
blind  are  not  so  very  mvat,  either  in  its  study  or 
practice,  and  a  blind  man  who  has  a  taste  for  law 
has  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

Medicine. — In  the  medical  profession  there  are  also 
some  successful  practitioners  who  are  working  without 
the    aid    of   sight.     Although    no   blind  person  can 
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possibly  do  the  work  of  a  general  practitioner,  yet 
there  are  several  branches  of  this  profession  for 
which  the  blind  are  peculiarly  fitte<l.  Most  important 
among  these   are   pulmonary   <liseases   and   scientific 


massage. 


PuLMoxAiiY  Diseases. — In  treating  the  lungs  the 
blind  may  attain  great  success.  Ilieir  acute  hearing, 
it  is  claimed,  enables  them  to  detect  with  greater 
accuracy  and  dehniteiiess  the  specific  character  of 
whisperings  and  murmurings.  Dr.  Babcocke,  a  blind 
physician  of  Chicago,  is  iKjt  only  professor  of  pul- 
monary diseases  in  Chicago  University,  but  has  also 
the  largest  practice  in  this  specialty  in  that  city. 

SuiiGEllv. — It  seems  to  some  perhaps  that  my 
enthusiasm  has  run  away  with  my  judgment  wlien 
I  state  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  surgery,  especially 
operiitions  on  internal  organs,  which  can  be  performed 
without  the  aid  of  sight :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact. 
Dr.  Cocke,  a  blind  surgeon  of  Boston,  successfully 
performs  delicate  operations  of  this  character. 

Obstetrics. — Though  1  know  of  no  blind  midwife, 
I  am  assured  by  doctors  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
operation  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
sight.  I  am  told,  also,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  regular 
practitioners  rarely  invoke  the  aid  of  sight  in  per- 
forming this  function. 

Massage. — Massage  is  a  treatment  which  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  through  its  prostitution.  Yet  all  the 
great  fathers  of  medicine  testify  to  its  value  and 
efficacy.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  the  other  great 
authorities  of  the  ancient  world  recommended  it.    It  is 
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well  spoken  ol'  in  Homer,  Cicero,  and  in  the  Sanscrit 
and  Chinese  classics  :  and  modern  science  is  beginning 
to  fine  out  and  appreciate  its  great  worth. 

Massage  is  from  the  Greek  masfio,  "  I  knead  or 
handle,"  and  embraces  all  tlie  varied  forms  of  manual 
therapeutics.  It  signifies  a  group  of  procedures  which 
are  accomplished  with  the  hands,  such  as  friction, 
kneading,  manipulation,  rolling,  percussion  of  external 
tissues  of  the  body  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  either 
a  curati'  \  palliative,  or  hygenic  object  in  view. 
Massage  may  be  curative,  beneficial,  neutral  or  in- 
jurious, and  '1-cat  skill  and  judgment  are  therefore 
necessary  in  its  employment.  It  has  great  physio- 
logical advantages,  both  for  external  and  internal 
ornans,  and  often  succeeds  where  other  treatments 
fail ;  but  its  chief  use  is  in  neurasthenia. 

The  blind  are  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  this  vocation. 
The  masseur  must  have  an  especially  fine  dermal  sense, 
and  this  sense  is  usually  highly  developed  in  the  blind. 
In  India  and  Japan  the  terms  "  blind  person  "  and 
"  masseur  "  are  synon^^mous.  In  Switzerland,  France 
and  America  there  are  also  some  blind  masseurs.  The 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  has  recently  begun  to 
give  regular  instruction  in  massage,  and  its  progress 
will  be  watclied  with  interest  by  those  who  are  anxious 
to  see  the  number  of  lucrative  employments  open  to 
the  blind  increased.  Massage  is  constantly  becoming- 
more  popular,  and  the  blind  will  do  well  to  take  up 
its  practice. 


PART  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ON   THE    PREVENTION    OF    lUJNDNESS    AND    DISEASE    OF 

THE   EVE. 

T  T  is  not  my  purpose  liere  to  do  more  than  to  call 
A      attention  to  the  preventable  causes  of  blindness, 
and  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
which  commonly  result  in  blindness  or  considerable 
dnnniution  of  vision.     The  following  table,  prepared 
by  James   L.    Minor,  M.D.,  Assistant   Surgeon  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  Visiting  Ophthal- 
mic Surgeon,  Randall's  Island  Hospital,  New  York, 
published    in   his  article  on  blindness  in  "A  Refer- 
ence Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  Vol.  I    pa<.e 
537,  will  serve  this  end  admirably.    Approximate,  not 
absolute,  accuracy  is  claimed  for  this  table. 
Pkeventahlk  Oau.sks  ok  Blimixk.s.s. 

Oplifchalmia  Neonatorum i^'y-^ 

Tmchoma  and  Blennorrhcwi   i)\i)l 

Diplitheritic  Conjunctivitis (')  'i")G 

Choroiditis  Myopia ()'()49 

Detachment  of  Retina.  '^j^^i"- 

/-1 1  >.  t  40 

ijrJaucoma ^  ^.j.. 

Sympathetic  Oplithalmia 4"5(j(, 

Oonorrlioeal  OphthaJmia 0  fno 

Disease  ot  the  Eye  from  Small-pnx" ." .' ."".".'""  2"'n(; 

Intoxication  Amaurosis   " '  o  (j'i!) 

'^'"^"'^ 4J.(J!);j 
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Piior.ABLY  Preventable  Blindness, 

Per  cent. 

Diseasos  of  the  Cornea 4.034 

Direct  Injuries  to  the  Eye 2.017 

Unsuccessful  0{)eriitions 1.978 

Trido-choroiditis,  Cyclitis,  Iritis   4.430 

Uetuchmeut  of  Retina 1.000 

(ilauconia    0.978 

Uiielassitialde  1.081 

Disease  of  the  Eye  from  Syphilis 0.238 

Choroiditis,  Choroidoretiiiitis 0.3()9 

Idiopathic  Optic-nerve  Atrophy 2.000 

Optic-nerve  Atrophy — Cerebral 2.000 

Optic-nerve  Atrophy — Spinal 0.333 

Typhus,  Measles,  Scarlatina,  etc 1.105 

Total 24.189 

Unpreventable  Blindness. 

Disease  of  the  Cornea 4.034 

Direct  Injuries  of  the  Eye 2.017 

Tumors  of  the  Eye  and  surroundings 0.350 

Irido-choroiditis,  Cyclitis,  Iritis 4.430 

Injuries  to  the  Head 0.277 

Scrofulous  Diseases 0.039 

Unclassifiable 1.681 

Disease  of  Eye  from  Syphilis 0.238 

Choroiditis,  Choroidoretinitis 0.738 

Idiopathic  Optic-nerve  Atrophy 5.751 

Optic-nerve  Atrophy — Cerebral 4.961 

Optic-nerve  Atrophy— Spinal 2.000 

Typhus,  Measles,  etc 1.165 

Irido-choroiditis  with  Meningitis 1.424 

Other  causes,  including  3.835  per  cent,  of  con- 
genital blindness  5.412 

Total 34.523 
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Op  examiniiiijf'  tliis  tjiblo  we  are  struck  witli  tlie 
hioli  percentauje  of  tlie  preventable  causes  oF  blind- 
ness. Four  out  of  ten  l)lin(l  persons  are  needlessly 
blind,  antl  probably  two  of  the  reniainiii^  six  sliouM 
be  aljle  to  sec  well.  We  nuist  reniend)er  this,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  prexentable  causes  of  blind- 
ness are  fre(pie)itly  not  actually  prevented.  Yet  \vith 
the  advance  of  civilization  the  lunidx'r  of  cases  actu- 
ally prevente<l  is  increasinu-.  With  all  such  classes  1 
aui  not  concenie<h  It  will  merely  be  a  matter  of 
time  when  ()[)hthahina  nt'onatorum  and  trachoma  will 
be  almost  altoi>'ether  uidcnown  diseas(3s.  Tliere  are, 
howe\'er,  on  the  list  two  diseases  wdiich  do  not  dimin- 
ish, but  actually  increase  with  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization,  and  about  these  I  liave  somethinfj  to  sav. 

Choroiditis  myopia  and  detachment  of  the  retina 
furnish  nearly  G  per  cent,  of  the  blind.  The  cause 
common  to  each  of  these  conditions  is  myopia,  and 
merits  careful  consideration.  It  may  be  said  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  civilization  and  education,  and  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  a  nation's  studious  ludjits. 
Myopia  (short  sio-Jitedness)  is  almost  peculiar  to  e(bi- 
cated  people,  and  is  seldom  if  ever  found  in  the 
ignorant  and  barbarous.  At  present  there  are  many 
causes  at  work  calculated  to  increase  the  nundjer  of 
myopes.  The  long  hours  of  confinement  in  class- 
room and  studv,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  out-door 
exercise  and  fresh  air,  tend  to  culti\'ate  sedentary 
habits  and  to  lessen  the  resistirig  power  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  The  close  application  of  the  eyes  at 
near  work  with  badly  constructed  desks  and  insuffi- 
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cient  li^ht  I)rin«r  on  congestion  of  the  fnn<liis  ot*  the 
eye,  and  strainini^  and  bulging  of  the  sclera  at  the 
point  of  least  resistance,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
development  of  myopia.  This  condition  once  pro- 
duced, is  increased  by  a  continuation  of  the  causes 
which  induced  it ;  and  in  unpromising  subjects  even 
the  removal  of  these  does  not  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
increase  and  development  of  myopia  are  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  following  table  taken  from 
Fuchs  and  prepared  by  Colin.  (The  village  school 
corresponds  to  our  lower  grade) : 

Villtifje  school  pei'centage  of  myopia  1.4  cleg,  of  myopia  1  /  24.4 
Elementary     w  n         n         n       0.7  n  n       1/22.7 

Intermediate  II  n  n         n     10.3  w  w       1/21.9 

Gymnasium  (college)  II         u         n     26.2         n  n       1/18.7 

University  h         n         n     50.00       ,i  n       1/12.2 

It  is  furthermore  noted  that  the  percentage  of 
mj'opia  increased  in  each  school  from  class  to  class. 
Among  theological  and  medical  students,  whose  term 
of  study  is  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  university 
course,  the  percentage  of  myopia  is  still  further  in- 
creased, reaching,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  78  per 
cent.  Myopia  is  not  congenital,  yet  the  tendency 
towards  its  development  is  certainly  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child.  The  prophylactic  measures 
against  myopia  are,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. First  and  foremost  are  a  proper  amount  of 
outdoor  exercise  during  school  life,  well-ventilated 
school-rooms,  with  good  illumination  and  properly 
constructed  <lesks,  so  that  the  light  will  fall  to  the 
best  advantage  upon  the  page,  and  avoidance  of  the 
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habits  of  stooping  or  bending  the  liead  over  the  work 
and  of  holding  objects  close  to  the  eyes.  After  the 
development  of  myopia,  nmch  can  be  done  for  it  by 
the  use  of  ati'opine  and  the  wearing  of  properly 
selected  glasses.  It  should  l)e  remembered  that 
myopia  fosters  sedentary  and  studious  habits,  ami 
at  times  it  l)ecomes  advisable  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  the  eves  for  near  work  alto<»:etlier,  and  it  not  infre- 
quently  falls  within  the  province  of  the  physician  to 
decide  upon  the  child's  future  mode  of  life  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  foregoing  is  substantially  Dr.  Minor's  account 
of  these  diseases.  It  is  full  of  points  with  whicli 
the  people  of  Ontario  sliould  be  made  familiar.  We 
are  a  people  who  claim  to  liave  one  of  the  best 
educational  systems  in  tlie  world.  The  development 
of  our  system  in  the  individual  re(|uires  the  closest 
eye-work  :  in  fact,  the  whole  teaching  of  our  schools 
depends  almost  altogether  upon  tlu'  eyes.  To  pass 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  educational 
process  reipiires  twenty  years.  There  are  few  of 
our  children  who  do  not  spend  ten  years  at  least  in 
our  public  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  and  a  lai'ge 
and  increasing  number  of  our  youth  are  struggling  to 
reach  the  end  of  this  process.  It  is  of  ;i^t  import- 
ance, then,  that  in  this  mad  rusli  after  university 
honours  we  sliould  pause  and  count  the  cost.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  are  well  lighted  ;  yet  there  arc 
few  homes  where  the  artificial  light  is  fit  to  read 
by,  and  the  amount  of  home-work  is  increasing  and 
enormous.     Artificial  light  can  hardly  be  too  strong, 
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provided  tluit  care  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  direct 
rays  to  strike  the  eye.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
people  should  be  iMhicated,  yet  is  is  inqioi'taut  not 
to  ruin  their  eyes  in  doino-  it.  Is  shdi't-sinhti  ,s, 
then,  the  penalty  we  must  pay  for  our  education  and 
civilization  ^  'J'o  some  extent,  yes  ;  yet  proper  pro- 
phyhictic  measures  may  do  a  great  deal  towards 
le-sseninji'  this  evil  eti'ect.  Careful  attention  to  what 
])r.  Minor  has  said  will  bring  this  about,  and  the 
authorities  should  begin  at  once  to  put  it  into  opera- 
tion. Legislation  should  sui»i)ress  the  ])ublication  of 
books  in  very  small  type,  and  the  Education  De})art- 
ment  should  do  awav  with  home woi'k  as  far  as 
possible.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  of  ""he 
increase  of  myo])ia  in  our  Province,  chief  of  h 

is  the  large  increase  in  the  nundier  of  people  wearing 
glasses.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  the  increase 
in  skill  of  oculists, in  finding  out  needs  for  spectacles, 
yet  the  increase  is  too  great  to  be  wholl}^  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  There  are  many  other  lessons  which 
may  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Minor's  statements,  but  which 
I  have  no  space  to  deduce.  I  intend  this  chapter  as 
a  warning  merely,  and  not  as  a  scientific  exposition 
of  myopic  affections.  With  the  same  idea,  I  shall  offer 
a  fcAv  suggestions  on  the  care  of  the  eyes  in  the  next 
chapter.  Though  what  I  have  to  say  may  lack  in 
scientific  accuracy,  it  may  have  some  weight,  seeing 
that  it  comes  from  one  who  has  lost  that  wdiicli  he  is 
urging  others  to  preserve,  and  who  knows  the  value 
of  what  he  has  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ON   TUE   CAKE   OF   THE   EVES   AND   THE    CONSEt^UENCES 

OF   NEGLECT. 

L'^NDER  this  head  are  grouped  a  few  remarks 
^  upon  some  of  the  bad  lial»its  wliich,  h)ng  per- 
sisted in,  produce  permanent  injury  of  the  eyes.  The 
bad  liabits  I  mention  are  peculiar  to  people  who  read 
a  pi*cat  deal,  and  as  this  class  orows  larmsr  with  the 
advance  of  civ^ilization,  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
indulging  in  these  practices  is  increasing.  I  have, 
therefore,  the  same  interest  in  ]M)inting  out  the  conse- 
quences here  as  I  had  in  dealing  especially  with  the 
diseases  resulting  from  myopia  in  the  last  chapter. 
For  as  myopia  is  a  cause  of  blindness,  and  bad  habits 
of  myopia,  the  remote  cause  of  blindness  from  myopic 
affections  are  misuses  of  the  eyes.  The  hereditary 
nature  of  myopia  is  established  almost  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  consequently  any  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  myopes  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  the  blind 
from  myopic  affections  in  the  next  generation.  Such 
facts  make  the  eradicating  of  the  bad  habits  referred 
to  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 

Reading  while  l3'ing  down  is  a  habit  productive 
of  much  eye  trouble.  The  strain  on  the  accommo- 
dating  muscles   recmired   to   keep   the    eyes   in  the 
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unwonted  position,  both  with  reference  to  the  liead 
and  tlie  prhited  page,  results  in  serious  derangement 
of  the  refracting  media  :  and,  in  consequence,  impair- 
ment of  vision.  Simihir  troulik's  result  from  reading" 
by  insufficient  illumination,  such  as  that  at  some 
distance  from  the  window,  that  of  twilight  or  moon- 
light, and  that  giv^en  by  small,  badly-trinnned  artificial 
lights.  But  the  habit  which  deserves  the  severest 
condemnation  is  that  of  reading  in  bed.  It  combines, 
besides  the  e\'il  of  reading  while  lying  down  and  by 
insufficient  illumination,  almost  all  the  predisposing 
conditions  which  render  the  eye  prone  to  disease. 
Not  only  are  the  eyes  weakened  by  this  practice, 
1)ut  serious  and  sometimes  permanent  injury  to  the 
healtl)  of  the  whole  body  result  from  it.  All  these 
habits  should  be  avoided.  No  small  print  should  b(! 
read,  and  the  reader  should  get  so  close  to  the  light 
that  no  strain  is  felt  in  reading.  Finally,  when  any- 
one notices  vision  impaii'ed,  a  first-class  oculist  or 
(lualified  general  pi-actitioner  should  be  consulted  at 
once.  Neither  ([uack  remedies  nor  procrastination 
should  be  tolerated,  as  either  may  be  attended  with 
serious  conse([uences. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


BLIND   DEAF-MUTES. 


OF  absorbing  interest  to  psychologists,  physiolo- 
gists, glossologists  and  philanthropists  is  the 
work  of  systematically  educating  blind  deaf-mutes, 
begun  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  and  still  going  on  there  with  ever-widen- 
ing scope  and  equally  gratifying  results.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  America,  isolated  cases 
are  found  in  educational  institutions,  but  nowhere  else 
is  this  work  systematically  and  regularly  taken  up. 
My  aim  is  not  to  treat  of  this  matter  fully,  as  I  have 
neither  the  space  nor  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
such  a  task,  but  rather  to  call  the  attention  of  students 
of  science  to  this  field  of  comparative  psychology  and 
physiology,  and  to  interest  philanthropists  in  such  a 
glorious  work.  I  shall,  therefore  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  blind  deaf-mutes  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  and 
mention  a  few  of  the  isolated  cases  elsewhere. 

Laura  Bridgman. — When  Charles  Dickens  was  in 
Boston  in  1842  he  visited  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
had  an  interview  with  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  whose 
education  had  been  undertaken  bv  Dr.  Howe  five 
years  before.     Dickens  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 

Di*.  Howe's  success  in  teaching  this  child  that  he  gave 
16 
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a  full  account  of  liercase  in  liis  "  American  Notes."  It 
was  the  recollection  of  his  visit  to  the  institution  and 
of  Laura  Bridgnian,  the  best  possible  evidence  of  its 
usefulness  which  probably,  (juite  as  much  as  Dr. 
Howe's  personal  appeals,  lead  the  great  English 
author  to  have  published  in  raised  letters  at  liis  own 
expense  his  "  Old  Curiosity  Sliop,"  finisl  i  and  dis- 
triljuted  by  Dr.  Howe  in  1(S69.  For  more  than  forty 
years  after  this  visit  Laura  Bridgman  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  educational  world.  She 
was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1829.  At  two  years 
of  age,  by  scarlet  fever,  she  was  deprived  of  the  senses 
of  sight,  hearing  and  smell,  wliile  lier  sense  of  taste  was 
also  impaired.  At  the  time  when  she  was  taken  charge 
of  by  Dr.  Howe  she  had  learned  to  move  about  some 
and  could  sew  and  even  knit  a  little.  Dr.  Howe  first 
devised  and  taught  to  her  the  manual  alphabet. 
Then  she  learned  to  read  embossed  letters,  next 
endiossed  words,  and  she  learned  to  associate  each 
word  with  its  corresponding  object.  So  far  the  work 
was  merely  a  cultivation  of  memor^^  But  at  length 
she  discovered  that  by  this  means  she  could  have 
communication  with  others,  and  her  whole  mental 
life  was  changed.  She  grew  happy  and  enjoyed  her- 
self at  play  like  other  children.  She  learned  to  know 
people  instantly  by  the  touch  alone.  In  a  few  years 
she  was  able  to  be  taught  geography  and  history  and 
mathematics.  Sh(^  rcctsived  and  answered  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  always  employed  and 
conse(|uently  always  happy  and  contented.  She 
learned  to  write  a  legible  s(|uare  hand   and  to  read 
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well,  and  to  think  deeply  on  religious  and  other 
matters.  She  became  a  successful  teacher  of  the 
blind  and  deaf.  For  fuller  information  see  a  work 
on  her  life  and  education  by  her  teaclier,  Miss 
Lamson,  Boston,  187S,  and  "  Dickens'  American  Notes 
for  General  Circulation."  For  tlie  pathological  results 
of  investigation  into  tlio  Imiin  of  Laura  Britlgman, 
see  the  papers  of  ]3r.  Henry  Donaldson,  of  Clarke 
University,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
where  the  histological  conditions  are  fully  set  forth. 
In  the  sixty-first  report  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  Dr. 
Donaldson  says  : 

"  The  brain  was  simpler  than  that  of  a  normal 
person,  and  Laura  was  shut  oil'  from  those  cross  refer- 
ences between  her  several  senses  which  usually  so 
facilitate  the  ac(iuisition  of  information  and  the  pro- 
cess of  thouofht.  Mental  association  was  for  her 
limited  to  various  phases  of  the  dermal  sensations  on 
the  minor  and  imperfect  senses  of  taste  and  smell. 
Yet,  from  their  fundamental  and  protean  character, 
the  dermal  senses  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  on  which 
alone  the  intellect  could  have  lived.  We  are  thus 
brought  l)ack  to  Sanford's  conclusion  as  derived 
from  the  study  of  her  writings  :  '  She  was  eccentric, 
not  defectiv^e.  She  lacked  certain  data  of  thought, 
but  not  in  a  very  marked  way,  the  power  to  use  what 
data  she  had.' 

"  One  word  more  upon  the  cortex.  The  deficiency 
in  the  motor  speech  centre  is  mainly  microscopical, 
the  motor  centre  has  lost  some  but  not  all  of  its  asso- 
ciative  connections.      Histologically  it    was  slightly 
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deficient.  .  .  .  Finally  the  deficiency  was  not  so 
very  great  even  in  those  areas  where  it  was  most 
marked ;  and  the  question  arises  as  to  what  sort  of 
occupation  the  cells  in  those  areas  had  which  would 
thus  justify  their  prolonged  existence.  If  they  were 
thrown  entirely  out  of  function  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  they  could  last  so  well  for  nearly  sixty  years." 

Helen  Keller. — The  place  in  the  educational  world 
so  long  held  by  Laura  Bridgman,  is  now  occupied  by 
another,  and,  if  anything,  a  more  interesting  blind 
deaf-mute,  Helen  A.  Keller.  Her  character,  strength 
of  intellect,  warmth  of  heart,  and  the  wonderful 
purity  of  her  English  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  appeal  for  her  fellow-in-affliction,  Tommy 
Stringer,  taken  from  the  sixty-first  report  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  and  delivered  spontaneously  and 
extempore  at  the  kindergarten  annual  reception  : 

"  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  myself ;  I  cannot 
speak  very  well  yet,  but  my  heart  is  full  of  thoughts, 
and  I  nmst  express  some  of  them.  Kindness  is  like 
rain  in  April,  it  maizes  everything  grow.  Your  kind- 
ness will  make  the  little  plantlets  grow  and  blossom. 
Think  how  happy  we  shall  all  be  when  Tommy's 
mind  bursts  beautiful  and  bright  from  behind  the 
clouds  which  hide  it  now.  Loving  thoughts  for  others 
are  the  most  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  heart ;  their 
perfume  may  so  fill  with  sweetness  and  joy  the  life 
of  a  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  child  that  he  will 
never  dream  how  full  the  world  is  of  wonderful 
things  which  are  hidden  from  him.  Life  is  beautiful 
and  sweet   when   we  have  that  beautiful  key — Ian- 
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guage— to  unlock  its  precious  secrets.  So  liclp  us 
educate  Tommy ;  help  us  to  bring  liglit  and  gladness 
into  his  life,  and  into  the  lives  of  all  little  l>lind 
children." 

Helen  spoke  with  unsurpassed  fluency  and  fervour, 
and  her  listeners  were  entranced  and  moved  to  tears. 

To  Helen,  as  to  Laura  Bridgman  the  power  of  the 
recognition  of  persons  by  the  hand  does  not  seem 
wonderful.  She  wonders  rather  that  any  otlier  means 
are  necessary.  At  a  tea  given  by  her  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  held  in  1892,  she  dis- 
played this  power  to  a  marked  degree.  Her  friends 
were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  she  recognized 
them  all,  each  by  the  hand  grasp.  By  this  tea  over 
$1,100  were  raised,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  sym- 
pathy and  resource  created.  The  tea  was  Helen's  own 
idea,  and  brought  from  an  idea  to  a  fact  by  her  own 
exertions,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  opposition  of  her 
dearest  friends.  Divine  providence  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  earnest  appeal  of  this  beauti- 
ful girl  to  ameliorate  her  fellow -sufferers.  She  left 
the  Perkins  Institute  in  1892,  and  is  now  attending 
a  private  school  for  the  deaf  in  New  York.  Her 
latest  triumph  is  the  acquisition  of  the  power  to  sing. 
By  placing  her  fingers  on  the  throat  of  a  singer  she 
is  able  to  follow  notes  covering  two  octaves  and  pro- 
duce them  with  her  own  voice.  Her  sense  of  touch 
has  been  so  finely  developed  that  by  placing  her  hand 
upon  the  piano  case  she  can  discriminate  notes  not 
more  than  half  a  tone  apart.  Her  voice  is  simple, 
like  the  tone  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  lacks  the  resonance 
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of  the  normal  voice  cUie  to  their  composite  char- 
acters of  tone.  Helen's  mind,  owing  to  the  great 
care  taken  of  her  education,  is  more  developed  than 
that  of  the  normal  pirl  of  her  ao-e.  Her  sense  of 
smell  is  very  acute,  and  she  is  often  able  to  recognize 
persons  by  this  means  alone.  Her  touch  is  so  fine 
that  she  can  discover  the  play  of  an  individual's 
emotions  by  passing  her  hand  over  his  face, 

Edith  Thomas. — The  senior  blind  deaf -unite  now 
in  the  Perkins  Institute  is  Edith  M.  Thomas,  and  the 
methods  adopted  in  h6r  e<lucation  are  much  the  same 
as  those  used  in  tl  3  case  of  Helen  Kellar.  She  is  not 
an  exceptionally  bright  child,  and  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  what  education  can  do  for 
persons  in  this  condition.  Satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  by  her  in  all  her  studies  except  arithmetic, 
which  she  frankly  admits  that  she  detests.  Her 
failure  in  this  subject  may  be  attributable  to  her  lack 
of  creative  imagination,  and  the  power  to  deal  with 
abstractions  in  any  form.  She  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies  "  and  his  "  Gx  V 
Heroes "  with  indifference.  Fairy  tales  and  myth  • 
ology  excite  no  interest  in  her,  as  she  considers  such 
matters  untrue,  and  much  prefers  Bible  stories,  though 
she  has  much  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
biblical  and  mythical  giants.  'J'he  j^ractical  turn  of 
her  mind  is  constantly  asserting  itself.  She  is  very 
self-reliant,  and  often  when  in  want  of  a  word  coins 
one  for.  the  occasion.  Meaning  initials,  she  once 
asked  a  teacher  what  was  her  spell  name,  the  idea 
being  suggested  to  her  by  the  monogram  E.M.T., 
engraved  upon  her  watch. 
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Willie  Elizabeth  Ror.ix  and  Tommy  Strixoer. 
— Tliese  interesting  cliil<h'en  are  in  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  Pei'kins  Institute  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
Tlie  one  is  a  beautiful  golden-haii'ed  girl  from  far- 
away Texas,  and  the  otliei'  a  roguish,  bright-faced 
hoy  from  (Jreen  County,  Fa.  In  a  few  years  a 
wonderful  transformation  has  been  nuule  in  the 
lives  of  these  children.  It  is  not  long  since  the  one 
was  a  rude  little  girl,  shut  out  from  all  intercourse 
with  her  fellows,  and  the  other  a  lielpless  infant,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  worM  and  his  surroundings.  A 
full  account  of  the  way  in  wliich  Willie  was  trans- 
formed into  a  loving  and  affectionate  child  and 
Tommy  into  a  responsible  being,  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Anagnos'  recent  reports.  Numerous  interesting 
details  may  also  l)e  found  in  the  same  books  with 
regard  to  Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas. 

In  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore 
there  is  a  deaf,  dumb  and  l)lind  young  man,  named 
F.  L.  Smith,  who  was  trained  as  a  broom-maker 
there,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  workshop  of 
the  institution  since  1885.  He  is  a  good  mechanic 
and  has  earned  a  comfortable  living,  and  has  a  grow- 
ing balance  to  his  cretlit  in  the  savings  bank.  At 
Halifax  is  another  blind  deaf-mute,  named  William 
Hulen,  who  is  learning  basket-making.  He  is  a  par- 
ticularly bright  and  interesting  pupil ;  he  has  mastered 
chair-caning,  and  has  made  good  progress  at  willow- 
working. 

One  attempt  to  etlucate  ])ersons  in  conditions 
similar  to   those   already    mentioned   was  a  failure. 
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Rebecca  Youn^  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  in  1892,  and  remained  there  one  year,  and 
had  to  be  discharged.  She  was  blind  and  almost  deaf. 
The  progress  made  in  her  education  was  considerable, 
though  the  material  was  unpromising  at  tirst.  Her 
indulgent  parents  refused  to  allow  their  child  to  oe 
kept  away  from  them,  and  as  it  was  thought  fatal  to 
her  mental  and  moral  development  for  her  to  return 
to  the  evil  influences  of  her  home  her  name  was  struck 
from  the  roll. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  term  blind  deaf-mute 
is  not  strictly  applicable  to  most  of  the  cases  just 
enumerated,  as  most  of  them  possess  the  power  of 
articulation.  But  since  the  term  represents  the  con- 
dition from  which  these  cases  have  been  brought  I 
think  its  use  in  this  connection  justified. 

Consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  senses  of 
sight  or  hearing  there  seems  to  be  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  acuteness  of  taste  and  smell.  Many 
blind  deaf-mutes  possess  discrimination  in  odours 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  breed  of  pointers  and  setters. 
The  famous  James  Mitchell  is  a  case  in  point.  He 
was  born  blind  and  deaf,  and  his  sense  of  touch  and 
general  sensation  for  the  whole  organism  were  con- 
siderably impaired.  By  their  peculiar  odour  he  was 
able  not  only  to  recognize  his  accjuaintances.  but  also 
to  form  a  good  idea  of  their  character.  Helen  Keller 
and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  have  also  similarly 
marked  developments  in  their  olfactory  senses.  In 
fact,  this  development  is  so  generally  found  among 
blind  deaf-mutes  that  its  connection  with  their  pecu- 
liar state  appears  to  be  well  established. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


CENSUS  RETURNS  AND  OTHER  TABLES  OF  REFERENCE. 


CENSUS  returns  and  numerous  other  statistical 
tables  havx'  been  prepared,  and  many  and 
various  are  the  deductions  based  upon  them.  Such 
tables  are  seldom  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be 
of  much  value.  Reasoning  from  statistical  tables, 
besides  being  open  to  all  the  fallacies  incident  to 
induction  and  deduction,  is  materially  affected  by  the 
loose  methods  employed  in  obtaining  the  data  neces- 
sary. Blindness  is  individual  in  its  character,  and  upon 
this,  as  upon  most  other  questions,  it  is  easy  for  any 
one  to  find  statistics  in  evidence  of  any  preconceived 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
myself  to  giving  a  few  statistical  tables  for  what  they 
are  worth,  and  without  comment. 

The  number  of  blind  in  the  world  is  variously 
estimated  from  two  and  a  quarter  millions  to  three 
and  a  quarter  millions.  It  is  said  that  of  this  number 
Russia  and  China  have  each  a  million  ;  India,  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  English-speaking  world 
over  one  hundred  thousand.  Blindness  is  more  frequent 
in  the  regions  near  the  equator  and  polar  circles  than 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  tlie  proportion  of  the  blind 
to  the  population  is  found  to  increase  uniformly  from 
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tho  central  temperate  regions  lootli  towards  tlie 
equator  and  towai'ds  tlie  poles.  In  Egypt  and  Mexico 
and  tlie  remote  northern  regions,  it  is  estimated  that 
10  ])er  cent,  of  the  population  ai*e  blind:  and  in  the 
temperate  zones  al)out  O.l  per  cent.  It  is  also  more 
common  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
With  tliese  vague  geiieraUties,  I  dispose  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  pass  on  to  the  last  cenftus  returns  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  then  in 
Canada  3,.S()8  blind  persons — 1,839  males,  and  1,529 
females.  In  Ontario  there  were  1,227  blind  persons, 
of  whom  158  were  at  school  at  Brant  ford.  In  the 
whole  Dominion  the  proportion  of  the  blind  popula- 
tion to  the  whole  population  is  less  than  one  to  a 
tliousand,  being  about  6.5  in  ten  thousand. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Twenty-third 
Animal  Report  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  there  in 
each  year  since  its  foundation. 

"  Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  September 
3rd,  1872 : 


■i; 
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Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

1872.. 

.  20 

14 

34 

1884.. 

71 

69 

140 

1873.. 

.  44 

24 

68 

1885.. 

86 

74 

100 

1874.. 

. .  6H 

46 

112 

1886.. 

93 

71 

164 

1875.. 

. .  89 

50 

139 

1887.. 

93 

62 

155 

1876.. 

. .  84 

64 

148 

1888.. 

94 

62 

156 

1877.. 

..  76 

72 

148 

1889.. 

99 

68 

167 

1878.. 

. .  91 

84 

175 

1890.. 

95 

69 

164 

1879.. 

. .  100 

100 

200 

1891.. 

91 

67 

158 

1880.. 

. .  105 

93 

198 

1892.. 

85 

70 

155 

1881.. 

. .  103 

98 

201 

1893.. 

90 

64 

1.54 

1882.. 

..  94 

73 

167 

1894.. 

84 

66 

150 

1883.. 

..  88 

72 

160 
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Totals. 

140 
IGO 
1G4 
155 
156 
167 
164 
158 
155 
154 
150 


In  tlie  United  Statos,  accordino-  to  tlie  census  of 
1890,  there  were  o(),4ll  l)lin(l — males,  27,9S.S:  females, 
22,428 — of  tlies(!  'A,'20:i  were  in  the  American  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  following: 
table,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  tlie  Blind,  gives  the  names  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  UnittMl  States  in  181)4,  and  where 
iJ,(j30  were  in  attendance  in  that  year : 


Statk. 

I'L.\CK. 

Talladega 

Talladega  .... 

Little  Rock... 
Berkeley 

Colo.  Springs. 

St.  Augustine. 

Macon  

Jackson\ille  .. 

Indianapolis. 

Vinton 

Kansas  City  . . 

Louisville  .... 

Baton  Rouge_. 
Baltimore  . . .'. 
Baltinioie 

Boston 

Lansing 

Faribault   ..  .. 
Jackson  

St.  Louis 

Boulder 

Nebraska  City 
Santa  Fe 

Batavia 

New  York  City 
Raleigh 

Columbus  . . . . 

Salem 

N.\.MB. 

Si  PERISTEXDKNT. 

Alabama 

Alaba;iia 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

School  for  Negro  Ueaf-.Mutcs 
and  Blind. ... 

Carlton  Mitchell. 
J  S   (» raves. 

Arkansas   

California 

Colorado 

School  for  the  Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Ivluc.iti.on  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. . 
Inst,  for  the  Kducation  of  the 

Deaf  and  Blind 

W.  K.  Ferguson. 

\V.  Wilkinson. 

D.  C    Dudelev.  A  M 

Florida  

Inst,   for  the  Deaf   and  the 
Blind 

H.  N.  Felkel. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind 

W.  D.  Williams. 

Rev.  VV.  F.  Short,  1>.D. 

Indiana 

Iowa    

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind    

College  for  the  Blind  

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind 

\V.  H.  Glasscock. 
T.  F.  .McCune,  A.M. 

Kansas- 

Rev.  W.  G.  Todd. 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maryland  

Maryland 

Massachussetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota  . . 

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Blind 

School  for  the  Blind 

School    for  Deaf    Mutes    and 
Coloured  Blind 

Perkins  Inst    and   Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  . . 

School  for  the  Blind 

School  for  the  Blind       

B.  B.  Huntoon. 

VV.  H.  N.  Magruder,  LL.D. 

F.  U.  Morrison. 

F.  D.  Morrison. 

M.  Anagnos. 
E.  P.  Church. 
J.  J.  Djw. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the 

BHnd 

School  for  the  Blind 

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  . 
Inst,  for  the  Blind 

P.  Fairley,  M.D. 
J.  T.  Sil)ley,  A.M.,  M.D. 
J.  A.  Tillinghast. 
Wm.  Ebright. 

New  Me.vlco. . . . 

New  York 

New  York  .    .   . 

Asylum  for  the   Deaf,  Dumb 

and  Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Blind 

L.  M.  Larson. 
F.  R.  Place. 
VV.  B.  Wait. 

North  Carolina. . 

Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
1     and  Blind 

VV.  J.  Young,  A.M. 

Ohio 

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the 

1     Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Blind 

Oregon 

S.  Borrows,  M.D. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Bollinger 

1 
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,  11 


<■':'< 


,s  i 


!■ 


■I  ' 

! 


1  'I 


',.91 
(■■■ 

-■!-' 


State. 


Pennsylvania . . 

Pennsylvania . . 
South  Carolina 


Tennessee , 

Texas  

Texas  


Place. 


I'hiliwiclphia. . 

Pittsb"';^  . . 
Cedar  Sprliifis 

Nashville    .. . . 

Austin 

Austin 


Name. 


SlPKRlNTENDENT. 


Utah Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia Stanton 

1 

VVashinjfton I  Vancouver  . . . 

West  Virj^inia  , .  i  Rouiney 

Wisconsin ulanesville  .... 

Wyomintf j  Cheyenne 


I 


Inst,  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
mind E.  E.  Allen. 

Inst,  for  the  Blind   II.  E.  .Jacobs. 

Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb   

School  for  the  Blind David  Lipscomb,  Jun. 

School  for  the  I'.lind Dr.  K.  P.  Beeton. 

Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  Coloured 
Youth 

Inst.  University  of  Utah,  De- 
partment for  Blind 

Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the( 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. .  T.  S.  Doyle. 

School  for  Defective  Youth  . .  .1.  Watson. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  C.  H.  Hill. 

School  for  the  Blind L.  S.  Pease. 

Inst,  for  the  "  Blind  and  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb '  


N.  F.  Walker. 


W.  H.  Holland. 
Dr.  .1.  E.  Talmnge. 


*  Blind  Dejiartment  not  yet  opened. 

I  have  inserted  the  foregoinf]f  table  partly  because 
it  shows  far  better  than  any  statistics  can  the  wide 
rani^e  of  the  movement  to  educate  the  blind,  but 
chiefly  in  order  to  enable  tliose  desiring  further  in- 
formation to  obtain  it  by  writing  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  institutes.  I  know  from  experience  that 
all  letters  will  be  attended  to  and  inquiries  answ^ered- 
The  following  tables,  taken  from  a  late  report  of  the 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  and  prepared  by  its 
principal,  T.  F.  McCune,  shows  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance per  capita  in  fourteen  of  the  largest  Anuri  m 
Institutions : 


Name  of  School. 

Pupils  Enrol 
FOR  1891. 

osT  Per 
Capita. 

New  York  State  School . . 

139 

|3L'  .  27 

Pennsylvania  School .... 

177 

290  27 

Private  Corporation — 

Ohio  State  School 

212 

282. 66 

Missouri  State  School. 

107 

275  56 
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Name  ok  Schooi,. 
Board  of  Managers — 
New  York  City  School. . 

Private  Corporations — 

Maryland 

Kentucky  State  School .  . 
Nel)raska  State  School .  . 

No  Trustees — 

Indiana  State  School 

Tennessee  State  School . . 
Wisconsin  State  School . . 

State  Board  of  Supervision — 
Michigan  State  School  . . 

Board  of  Control — 
Illinois  State  School 

Advisory  Board — 

Iowa  State  School 


Pupils  En'hoij.ed 
FOK  1891. 

243 


lOfi 

121 

70 

124 
100 
107 

117 
200 

184 


Cost  Pkk 

CaI'ITA. 

$251  28 

2.30  04 
2.30  41 
2,32  14 

211  55 
200  00 
108  48 

101  40 
181  99 

168  28 


The  estimates  for  Michigan  were  based  upon  the 
report  of  1 880. 

For  the  same  year,  1891,  the  cost  per  capita  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  was  $271.81,  it  was  reduced  in  1894 
to  $267.76.  Of  course  in  making  comparisons  of  this 
kind,  differences  in  management  and  in  locality  must 
be  carefully  considered,  and  it  is  probable  that  slight 
differences  in  cost  of  maintenance  may  be  explained 
in  this  way. 

As  an  appropriate  ending,  both  to  this  chapter  and 
to  my  book,  I  give  the  record  of  the  vote  upon  the 
resolution  to  employ  the  whole  of  the  Congressional 
subsidy  to  the  publishing  of  books  in  the  New  York 
Point.      It   is   the  last  great  triumph  of  the  point 
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cliaracters,  and  ousts  forever  the  Roman  letter.  It 
also  shows  the  strength  of  the  contending  factions. 
The  New  York  Point  prevailed  and  the  American 
Braille  was  vanquished.  But  if  the  Stereograph 
does  not  materialize,  the  reign  of  the  New  York  Point 
will  be  a  short  one ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
stereotype-maker  is  a  fact,  and  where  the  difference 
in  cost  is  so  great,  and  the  difference  in  utility  so 
little,  even  a  greater  change  than  from  one  to  the 
other  would  be  warranted. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House,  held  at  Brantford,  Ont.,  1802,  Dr. 
Sibley  moved,  That  of  the  50  per  cent,  of  the  Subsidy 
Fund,  whose  expenditure  is  not  provided  for  in  tlie 
bydaws.  2.5  per  cent,  be  expended  in  the  production 
of  Braille  nuisic  and  25  per  ceat.  in  the  production  of 
books  in  line. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  of  West  Virginia,  moved,  in 
substitution,  That  50  per  cent,  of  the  subsidy  now  ex- 
pended on  line  print  be  expended  hereafter  in  the 
duplication  of  line  books  and  in  printing  general 
literature  and  music  in  New  York  Point. 

When  the  question  was  put  upon  this  amendment 
tiie  following  was  the  result  : 

Yeas — Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Nebraska,  New  York  City,  New  York  State, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin — 10. 

Naj^s — Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee 
—9. 

THE    END, 
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